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It  is  one  thing  to  write  poetry,  another 
to  be  a  poet ;  and  some  have  indulged  a 
wish  that  none  but  poets  would  write 
poetry.  It  is  a  wish,  indeed,  which  must 
often  rise  in  the  heart  of  any  one  whose 
business  leads  him  to  read  what  new 
things  are  written  in  verse ;  yet  certainly 
it  could  not  be  gratified  without  a  griev¬ 
ous  mutilation  of  our  literature,  and  a  ter¬ 
rible  limiting  of  the  pleasure  wo  derive 
from  it.  For  some  of  the  sweetest  strains, 
some  of  the  most  finished  lyrics,  and  even 
some  of  the  noblest  poems,  our  language 
can  show,  and  which  have  taken  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  sympathies  and  me¬ 
mories  of  men,  have  been  the  productions 
of  writers  whom  we  can  not  call  poets,  be¬ 
cause  the  bent  of  their  nature  wsxa  in  an¬ 


other  direction.  A  poet  is  not  one  only 
who  “  sees  into  the  inner  heart  of  things  ” 
— to  whom  Beauty  has  has  “  unvailed  the 
depth  of  her  glowing  breast,”  and  who 
walks  the  world  startled  ever  afresh  by 
some  sudden  revelation  of  its  hidden 
glories  and  mysteries — in  whom  the  most 
trivial  of  nature’s  w’onders  can  raise 
thoughts  that  “  lie  too  deep  for  tears he 
must  be  one  w’ho  has  a  passion  to  repro¬ 
duce  all  these  things — who  can  not  hold 
the  golden  treasure  buried  in  his  breast, 
but  has  an  irresistible  impulse  to  send  it 
forth  again  upon  the  world,  coined  into 
new  shapes,  and  stamped  with  a  fresh 
image.  The  impulse  to  create  is  common, 
in  some  degree,  to  all  men  ;  but  it  m.akes 
a  great  difference  whether  it  comes  only 
in  occasional  bursts  and  sudden  excite¬ 
ments,  or  whether  it  is  the  bent  of  the 
whole  nature — the  form  of  activity  na¬ 
tural  to  a  man’s  organization,  and  the  le- 
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gitimate  purpose  of  his  life.  But  a  poet  ceive  that  in  writing  verse  he  is  untrue  to 
must  have  more  than  the  sense  of  heauty  the  natural  direction  of  his  powers,  and 
and  the  passion  to  create  ;  he  must  have  that  he  ha.s  soared  into  an  atmosphere  not 
the  gifts  and  tendencies,  whatever  they  native  to  his  wing.  It  is  not  only  a  want 
are,  which  lead  him  to  select  langu.age  as  of  command  over  the  instrument  he  uses, 
his  instrument,  and  yet  more  than  this,  to  and  insufficient  appreciation  of  the  finer 
select  the  rhythm  of  verse,  and  not  that  of  resources  of  rhythmical  harmony,  which 
prose.  What  is  the  exact  difference  he-  leaves  its  shadow  of  disappointment  in  the 
tween  the  two — what  are  the  causes  at  perusal  of  most  of  Mr.  King.sley’s  poems  ; 
work  which  give  to  verse  its  special  hold  he  has  deeper  disqualifications  for  the 
upon  the  sense  and  the  imagination — have  work  to  which,  with  that  faulty  estimate 
never  yet  heen  accurately  ascertained,  of  the  truest  field  for  their  energies  to 
Whatever  they  may  he,  Mr.  Kingsley  can  which  .all  men  are  liable,  he  has  devoted 
not  be  said  to  possess  them  in  that  degree  his  highest  efforts.  To  write  sermons  is  a 
which  alone  entitles  a  m.an  to  the  name  of  h.ad  apprenticeship  to  tr.agedy.  Now, 
poet.  lie  has  the  sense  of  heauty  in  a  whatever  some  str.ait-l.aced  people,  with 
high  degree ;  in  a  degree  yet  higher  the  whom  we  h.ave  no  sympathy,  may  deem 
command  of  language  ;  but  his  genius  na-  of  fly-fishing  and  fox-hunting  as  conco- 
turally  leads  liim  to  utter  himself  in  prose,  mitants  of  a  cure  of  souls,  there  is  one 
not  in  verse.  Hence  his  prose  writings  qu.alification  which  no  one  will  deny  to  he 
are  incomparably  superior  to  his  poems,  eminently  suited  to  that  sphere  of  duty. 
One  of  the  very  greatest  of  all  writers  of  nor  question  that  ]Mr.  Kingsley  possesses 
poetical  prose  is  Christopher  North,  It  it  in  the  largest  abundance.  A  passion 
is  curious  to  see  how  his  powers  sink  be-  for  preaching  is  the  central  fire  which 
low  even  the  average  level  when  he  de-  heats  his  energies,  ami  glows  .along  .all  his 
serts  his  stronghold.  The  Island  of  Palms,  .activity.  1  lis  is  the  genius  of  the  prophet. 
The  City  of  the  Plague,  the  Address  to  Langu.age  with  him  is  valual>le,  not  as 
a  Wild  Peer,  read  like  the  level  and  com-  a  plastic  medium,  through  which  in  serene 
mon-place  breathings  of  uninspired  mortal-  calm  to  re-create  the  aspects  of  things,  and 
ity  ;  they  are  to  those  h.alf-divine  strains  give  a  new  and  secondary  life  in  art  to  the 
which  checker  the  Recreations  as  if  the  real  life  of  the  universe ;  hut  .as  an  instru- 
m.agician  of  strange  powers  had  broken  ment  of  incitement  and  control  over  the 
his  wand  and  buried  his  books,  and,  will-  minds  and  actions  of  men.  With  the  control 
fidly  self-divested  of  the  magic  of  his  ge-  of  mighty  words  he  reins,  and  urges  with  a 
nius,  chose  to  range  himself  an  ordinary  whip  of  eloquent  invective  the  restive  en- 
raan  amongst  ordinary  men.  Yet  he  ergies  of  men.  Not  w’hat  he  simply  sees 
knew  w’here  his  own  strength  lay;  and  in  and  feels  prompts  him  to  speak,  but  what 
oue  of  the  “Walks  by  Grasmere”  h.as  he  would  have  done  away  with,  and  what 
eloquently  defended  the  claims  of  prose  he  would  have  done.  Deep  purposes  of 
.as  the  highest  medium  for  the  expression  moral  change  are  Avhat  inspire  him,  .and 
of  poetry,  and  wittily  scoffed  at  the  ham-  ait  with  him  is  the  channel  of  influence, 
pering  limitations  of  verse  and  rhyme.  If  Undoubtedly  it  m.ay  legitimately  be 
he  were  in  earnest,  no  further  explanation  made  so  ;  yet  we  doubt  if  all  forms  of  .art 
would  be  needed  of  his  incapacity  to  wield  are  alike  c.apable  of  being  pressed  into 
verse,  than  this  evidence  of  his  want  of  this  service.  In  their  hij^er  and  purer 
|K)wer  to  appreciate  its  infinite  superiority  developments,  where  they  are  the  most 
as  the  vehicle  of  art,  and  its  unapproach-  exquisitely  adapted  for  the  objects  which 
able  place  as  a  power  for  moulding  into  .art  deems  supreme,  they  arc  less  capable 
the  most  refined,  the  most  moving,  and  of  being  allied  with  extrinsic  objects  th.an 
the  most  expressive  harmonies,  the  feel-  in  some  of  their  less  refined  ana  elevated 
ings  of  the  heart,  and  the  harvests  of  the  conditions  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  8.ay 
imaginative  insight.  that  he  whose  function  it  is  to  rouse  men 

In  Mr.  Kingsley  the  contr.a.st  is  not  so  to  action  has  both  a  more  efficient  and  a 
great  as  in  Wilson  ;  his  poetry  approaches  more  fitting  instrument  in  prose  than  in 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  level  of  liis  prose ;  verse.  It  is  possible  that  verse  may  have  a 
yet,  with  all  his  energy  of  thought  and  deeper  power  to  rouse  those  feelings  from 
imagination — with  all  his  rarely-equaled  which  action  is  to  be  generated,  where 
command  over  the  resources  of  the  Kng-  such  action  is  simple  and  immediate,  but 
liah  language — it  is  impossible  not  to  per-  not  where  the  motives  are  complicated,  and 
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the  course  not  obvious.  The  strains  of! 
'ryrtuMis  could  never  have  weitrhed  the 
balance  against  Philip  so  long  and  so  he:)- 
vily  as  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes.  Ami 
H.‘rhaps  even  the  former  assumption  may 
»e  <loubted ;  martyrs,  indeed,  have  gone 
singing  to  the  stake,  and  hymns  been  on  the 
lips  of  men  marching  into  battle :  but  to  the 
men  of  action  come  instinctively  the  words 
of  action  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  , 
IK)em  ever  went  so  efiectively  and  direct- ! 
ly  to  its  purpose  as  that  sentence  which  j 
W!i8  signaled  from  the  ^'ictory  before 
Nelson  and  Collingwood  led  their  lines 
into  the  roar  of  Trafalgar. 

If  these  remarks  be  true,  a  tragedy  is 
the  last  8t.age  from  which  to  preach  to  | 
men  a  change  in  their  modes  of  politico- 
cconomic.al  action,  or  to  stir  them  up 
against  the  false  a.spects  of  duties  and  mis¬ 
chievous  inversions  of  human  atlection  in- 1 
culcated  by  the  Church  of  Home.  The 
true  defeiise  of  the  SaiuVs  Tfa{ie(hj^  that 
work  of  remarkable  i>ower,  genius,  and 
lM*auty,  and  which  h.os  deeply  touched  the 
hearts  of  so  many  readers,  is,  that,  directly 
didactive  and  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
immediate  intluence  as  it  is,  it  is  not  a  ser¬ 
mon  invented  for  the  occasion  ;  but  only 
a  vivid  enforcement  of  an  actual  lesson  to 
be  found  in  hi.story,  and  where  a  life 
tciiches  a  great  moral  lesson,  that  it  does  so 
is  not  .against,  but  in  favor  of  its  choice  by 
the  poet,  who  gives  it  that  completeness 
of  form,  those  graces  of  beauty,  that  charm 
of  reconstructive  art,  which  recommend 
it  to  men  who  might  otherwise  have 
passe*!  it  by,  and  who  by  the  vigor  and 
insight  of  his  own  imagination  lays  bare 
its  deepest  and  most  hidden  meanings, 
giving  thereby  power  to  the  im.agin.ation 
of  lesser  minds  to  grasp  them  and  feel 
them  real.  Had  Mr.  Kingsley  been  con¬ 
tent  to  <lo  this  simply,  his  play,  fine  as  it 
is,  would  have  been  finer,  ami  perhaps  his 
lesson  would  have  been  deejicr,  though 
his  sermon  would  h<ave  been  less  complete. 
Me  is  too  intent  upon  making  the  most  of 
his  text  for  his  own  purposes,  llis  effort 
is  to  be  exhaustive  in  te.aching  us  .all  that 
can  be  learned  from  the  Bail  career  of 
Klizabeth,  and  the  spiritual  tjTanny  of 
(hmr.ad  ;  and  he  even  goes  beyond  his  text 
to  give  us  a  useful  picture  <-f  the  lay  mind 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  make  his  inter¬ 
locutors  directly  sarcastic  and  argumenta¬ 
tive  in  modem  schools  of  thought.  Had 
he  contented  himself  on  his  own  ground 
in  depicting  the  results  of  the  Romish 


moral  teachings  in  staining  by  enforced 
consciousness  and  false  slurs  the  purity 
of  the  household  afteclions,  and  had 
brought  his  play  to  a  close  with  the  death 
or  burial  of  Louis,  delicate  and  dilticult  as 
his  subject-matter  would  still  have  been, 
he  would  yet  have  left  a  simpler  impres¬ 
sion,  and  written  a  more  pertect  tragedy. 
The  efi'ect  is  impaired,  and  the  inherent 
unity  which  art  demands  is  destroyed, 
when  we  are  hurried  to  a  new  set  of  im¬ 
pressions,  and  from  the  contest  between 
tlie  rieh  aftections  and  the  warjied  con¬ 
science,  ])ainted  with  deep  passion  and 
high  geniu.s,  are  transferred  to  the  linger¬ 
ing  agonies  of  a  canonization  won  by  the 
false  self-sacrifice  that  consists  in  self-degra¬ 
dation.  It  is  not  paradoxical  to  say  that 
such  a  subject  is  too  painful  for  tragedy. 
It  reads  like  witnessing  torture.  When 
pain  or  sufiering  arise  in  a  noble  contest 
or  by  swift  judgment,  when  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  raised  passions,  it  is  not  only 
that  w'e  know  that  by  such  accompaniment 
it  is  made  tolerable  to  the  sufferer,  but 
the  feelings  of  the  re.ader  too,  rou.sed  by 
sympathy,  give  him  the  power  to  contem- 
pl.ate  it.  Hut  the  cold  .and  slow  withdn»w- 
als  of  support,  the  measured  rising  of  the 
tide  of  misery,  the  gradual  crushing  of  a 
noble  nature,  M’ho  can  bear  to  see  laid 
bare  and  anatomized  ?  Wounds  and  death 
are  within  the  sphere  of  the  painter ;  w'o 
can  bear  to  gaze  upon  the  w'rithings  of  the 
L.aocoon ;  but  who  could  tolerate  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  should  reveal  on  canvas  the 
secrets  of  the  hospital  ?  And  ]\Ir.  Kingsley 
drains  the  painfulness  of  his  subject  to  the 
last  dregs,  and  will  not  spare  us,  even 
.after  <leath,  the  loathsome  enthiisi.asni  of 
the  saint’s  devotees.  This  is  not  tragedy, 
this  is  not  the  sphere  of  poetry  ;  and  if  it 
was  right  to  read  the  p<ainful  lesson — and 
far  be  it  from  us  to  say  it  was  not — it 
should  have  been  taught  in  another  form. 
We  do  not  s.ay  it  should  or  could  effect¬ 
ively  have  been  read  to  us  without  the 
aid  of  the  imagination ;  but  then,  both  in 
the  shaping  of  the  whole  and  in  detail,  the 
imagination  should  have  been  made  (.as  in 
choice  of  subject  and  treatment  it  is  made) 
secondary  to  the  truths  to  be  inculcated. 
Hy  embodying  them  in  a  drama,  the  au¬ 
thor  virtually  undert.ake3  to  deal  with  his 
subject  .as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  preacher. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  late  day  to 
dwell  upon  the  beauties  and  merits  of  this 
play.  It  affords  in  many  of  its  p.assages  a 
very  remarkable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
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tlkiit  which  we  have  above  asserted,  that 
a  man,  the  general  bent  of  whoso  nature 
does  not  lead  him  to  be  a  poet,  may  yet, 
under  exceptional  promptings,  vie  with 
and  surpass  the  highest  reach  of  more 
artistic  but  less  rich  natures.  Seldom  has 
a  warmer,  purer  voice  been  given  to  the 
passionate  affections  than  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Saint's  Tragedy  ;  seldom  has 
the  conflict  of  the  soul  been  laid  bare  by 
a  more  eloquent  exjwment. 

It  is  with  regret  we  turn  from  a  pro¬ 
duction,  which  with  all  its  defects  i.s  a 
noble  and  worthy  fruit  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  to  the  small  volume  of  poems 
which  lie  has  lately  published.  It  is  not 
much  to  tell  Mr.  Kingsley  that  he  has  un¬ 
wisely  hazarded  his  fame,  because  it  is  not 
for  fame  that  he  writes ;  but  a  man  who 
aims  through  writing  to  influence  other 
men  is  bound  to  cherish  his  opportunities. 
At  least  if  he  cares  to  do  more  work,  he 
would  do  wisely  not  carelessly  to  impair 
the  reputation  he  has  won.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  motives  can  have  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  Kingsley  to  give  this  volume  to 
tho  world.  He  may  not  be  a  man  of  cool 


direct  appeal  to  the  feelings,  by  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  its  mournfulness  :  ami  this  exag¬ 
gerated  personification,  this  sort  of  out¬ 
break  of  exasperated  feeling  and  angry 
accusation,  jars  sharply  with  the  mood  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  Kingsley’s  remarkable  power  of 
wielding  the  English  tongue  would  give 
him  rare  facilities  as  a  translator.  Of  all 
translations,  tho  most  difficult  to  make  are 
those  from  very  closely  allied  languages. 
The  temptation  is  great  to  choose  the  .same 
word  instead  of  one  conveying  the  real 
meaning;  similarity  of  forms  obscures  dif¬ 
ferences  of  real  imjmrt,  and  by  preoccupy¬ 
ing  the  mind,  makes  it  a  puzzling  and  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  discover  the  real  equivalent. 
Of  languages  etnlwdying  an  average 
amount  of  common  ideas,  perhaps  none  is  so 
diflicult  to  translate  into  English  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  not  far  from  it  is  the  Ice¬ 
landic.  AVe  have  never  scon  any  thing 
I  which  remotely  approaches  the  skill  with 
which  .alike  the  form  and  the  sjiirit  of  the  old 
Norse  songs  are  rejiroduccd  in  the  I..()ng- 
beards’  Saga  of  Air.  Kingsley.  If  he  would 
perform  an  invaluable  service  to  English 


judgment,  but  he  ought  to  have  the  critical 
faculty  sufficiently  devclo|)ed  to  know  that 
these  minor  poems,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  scarcely  reach  the  level  of  clever  | 
mediocrity.  Tho  ma.ss  of  them  are  j»rose 
thoughts  inexpertly  moulded  into  verse.  , 
Spirit  many  of  them  have,  and  vigor,  and 
signs  of  ability  which  Air.  Kingsley’s 
writings  can  never  be  without.  Still,  un¬ 
recommended  by  his  name  on  the  title- 
page,  the  whole  impre.ssion  must  have 
gone  uncut  to  the  trunk-maker’s,  or  to  ; 
whatever  other  place  is  the  modern  Hades 
of  still-born  ]iublications. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  e.xceptions 
to  the  low  average  of  merit  in  the  collec¬ 
tion.  Prominent  among  these  stands 
“  The  Sands  of  Dee,”  long  ago  familiar  to 
the  public.  Its  wild  sweetness  and  mourn¬ 
ful  cadence  have  earned  it  a  strong  and 
M'ell-deserved  hold  upon  the  popular  mind. 
Even  here,  in  two  of  the  line.s.  Air.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  genius  has  descried  him.  No  man 
with  tine  and  true  poetic  instincts  ought 
to  have  admitted 

“  The  cruel  crawling  foam, 

The  cruel  hungry  foam,” 


literature, let  him  tr.anslatc  the  Elder  Edda. 
AV'e  no  longer  think  it  impossible  th.at  it 
should  be  so  rendered  into  our  tongue  as 
to  give  a  not  inadequate  idea  of  tlie  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  bald,  hampered,  .and  lilele8.s 
construings  which  are  all  we  now  jiossess, 
where  we  possess  any  thing,  to  give  the 
English  reader  an  idea  of  ancient  North- 
eni  jKietry,  would  be  happily  ousted  if  wc 
could  have  such  poems  as  the  Icelandic 
Gudrunaquitha,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beo¬ 
wulf,  rendered  in  strains  so  spirited  and 
instinct  with  the  genius  of  the  North  as 
the  specimen  W'c  quote : 

“  Out  of  the  morning  land. 

Over  the  snow-drifts, 

I  Beautiful  Freya  came, 

;  Tripping  to  Scoring, 

j  White  were  the  moorland.s 

I  .Vnd  frozen  before  her  ; 

!  Green  were  the  moorlands 

I  And  blooming  behind  her. 

j  Out  of  her  gold  locks 

Shaking  the  spring  flowers, 

'  Out  of  her  garments 

I  Shaking  the  south  wind, 

I  .\roiind  in  the  birches 

I  Awaking  the  throstles. 

And  making  chaste  hou.sewivos  all 


to  spoil  the  keeping  of  the  poem.  It  owes  I 
its  charm  to  pathos,  embodied  in  an  utter-  . 
ance  of  exquisite  simplicity  ;  it  moves  us 
more  deeply  by  the  very  absence  of  any  1 


Long  for  their  heroes  home. 
Loving  and  love-giving, 
Came  she  to  Scoring. 

Game  unto  Gambara, 
Wisest  of  Valas — 
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‘  Vnla,  why  wecpest  thou? 

Kar  ill  the  widc-hluc, 

IliKh  up  in  the  Klfin-home, 

Heard  1  thy  weeping;.' 

“  ‘  Stop  not  my  wcepinjj, 

Till  one  can  (ijcht  seven. 

Sons  have  I,  heroes  tall, 

First  in  the  sword-play ; 

This  day  at  the  Wendels'  hands 
Eagles  must  tear  them. 

Their  mothers,  thrall-weary. 

Must  grind  for  the  Wendels.* 

Wept  the  Alrima  wife; 

Kissed  her  fair  Freya  : 

*  Far  off  in  the  morning  land. 

High  in  Valhalla, 

A  window  stands  open  ; 

Its  sill  is  the  snow-peaks. 

Its  posts  are  the  water-spouts. 
Storm-rack  its  lintel ; 

( Sold  cloiirl-fl.ikes  above  it 
Are  piled  for  the  roofing, 

Far  lip  to  the  Elfin  home. 

High  in  the  wide-blue. 

Smiles  out  each  morning  tiience 
Odin  Allfather ; 

From  under  the  cloud-caves 
Smiles  out  on  the  heroes. 

Smiles  on  chaste  housewives  all, 

Smiles  on  the  hrood-rnares. 

Smiles  on  the  smiths’  work  ; 

And  theirs  is  the  sword-luck, 

With  them  is  the  glory — 

So  Odin  hath  sworn  it. 

Who  first  in  the  morning. 

Shall  meet  him  and  greet  him.’ 

Still  the  Alriin.a  wept : 

*  Who  then  shall  greet  him  ? 

Women  alone  are  here  ; 

F'ar  on  the  moorlands 
Kehind  the  war-lindens. 

In  vain  for  the  bill’s  doom 
Watch  Winil  heroes  all. 

One  against  seven.’ 

Sweetly  the  Queen  laughed : 

‘  Hear  thou  my  counsel  now  ? 

Take  to  thee  cunning, 

Ileloved  of  Freya. 

Take  thou  thy  w'omcn-folk. 

Maidens  and  wives ; 

Over  your  ankles 
Lace  on  the  white  war-hose ; 

Over  your  liosoins 
Link  up  the  hard  mail-nets ; 

Over  your  lips 

Plait  long  tres.ses  with  cunning ; 

So  war-beasts  full-bearded 
King  Odin  shall  deem  you. 

When  off  the  gray  sea-heach 
At  sunrise  ye  greet  him.’  ” 

It  is  in  purely  origin.al  poetry  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  most  liable  to  fail.  Nobody 
can  doubt  the  originality  of  his  genius, 
and  his  thorough  genuineness;  but  in 
poetry  he  requires  something  to  mould 


!  himself  on.  Partly  for  this  reason  he  ex* 
cels  in  ballad  poetry  unintermixed  with 
modern  ideas.  “  It  was  Earl  Ilaldan’s 
Daughter”  and  “The  Red  King,”  in 
spite  of  the  affected  phraseology  of  the 
latter,  are  two  of  the  best  things  he  has 
written  in  verse. 

The  main  poem  of  the  present  publica¬ 
tion  is  Andromeda^  a  classical  subject- 
matter  treated  in  hexameters.  This 
meter  has  become  to  a  certain  extent 
fashionable  among  English  and  American 
writers.  Perhaps  there  is  no  human 
being  who  reads  it  with  pleasure  ;  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  pleasure  in  writing  it. 
It  has  pleasant  assocuations  to  recommend 
it ;  and  while  it  differs  from  ordinary 
models,  it  is  of  all  verse  the  most  easy  to 
write ;  moreover,  the  monotony  which 
makes  it  intolerable  to  the  reader  is  not 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  writer,  who 
moves  over  less  ground  at  a  time.  Its 
j  poverty  is  a  measure  of  the  ease  M-ith 
which  it  is  written.  Probably  all  English¬ 
men,  certainly  the  great  mass  of  them, 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  force  of 
the  ancient  hexameter.  Our  ears  are 
dead  to  the  rhythm  of  quantities.  It  is 
possible  to  understand  that  their  les.ser 
variations  may  have  given  great  richness 
to  the  rhythmical  harmony  of  ancient 
verse.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  this 
by  the  bald  distinction  between  accented 
and  unaccented  syllables.  The  richness 
of  our  native  verse  is  due  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  pause  and  cadence,  and  to  a 
harmony  of  quantities  unreduced  to  any 
rule  and  standing  quite  apart  from  the 
rhythmic.al  structure  of  the  verse.  The 
necessity  of  commencing  every  line  of 
English  hexameters  with  an  ictus  is  al¬ 
most  in  itself  sufficient  to  give  it  its  cha¬ 
racter  of  sameness.  They  combine  the 
elements  of  monotony  in  two  different 
systems  of  rhythm  into  one  hybrid  flow, 
and  result  in  the  pace  of  a  butcher’s  pony 
I  in  verse.  Such  as  it  is,  Mr.  Kingsley  han- 
1  dies  it  well,  .and  makes  the  most  of  it. 
He  is  as  much  better  than  Longfellow'  as 
a  canter  is  better  than  a  sce-saw'.  The 
poem  itself  abounds  in  glowing  language 
and  luxuriant  description.  It  is  like  a 
painting  whose  value  depends  on  the  gor- 
geou8ne.S8  of  its  hues  and  the  roundness  of 
its  lines.  It  is  to  what  the  highest  poetry 
shouhl  be  as  Rubens  is  to  Raph.ael.  But 
the  tinglish  mind  is  now,  and  not  unrea¬ 
sonably,  somewhat  sated  with  that  rich 
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blazonry  of  external  nature  in  which  for  j 
some  time  alter  its  first  introduction  it 
reveled  w  ith  delight.  I 

We  have  indicated  that  Mr.  Kinp^sley  | 
is  a  greater  artist  in  prose  than  in  verse,  i 
He  has  treated  this  subject  in  both  ways.  I 
We  will  cite  two  nearly  parallel  passages,  i 
and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  | 
whether  the  compari.son  does  not,  as  far  i 
as  a  single  instance  can  go,  corroborate  j 
our  judgment.  The  conditions,  indeed,  of  j 
the  comj)arison  are  in  favor  of  the  ])oetry,  | 
for  the  passage  is  one  of  imaginative  de-  [ 
scription,  better  suited  to  verse  than  to  , 
prose  ;  and  in  the  prose  the  native  luxur- ; 
lousness  of  the  author’s  fancy  is  under 
restraint  for  the  perusal  of  boys  and  i 
maidens : 

“  ‘  Promi.se  me,  and  seal  it  with  a  kiss.’ 

“  Then  she  lifted  uj*  her  face  and  ki.ssed  him ;  I 
and  Perseus  laughed  for  joy,  and  flew  upward,  j 
while  Andromeda  crouched  trembling  on  the  ' 
rock,  waiting  for  what  might  befall.  i 

“  On  came  the  great  sea-monster,  coasting  I 


along  like  a  huge  black  galley,  lazily  breasting 
the  ripple,  and  stopping  at  times  by  creek  or 
headland,  to  watch  for  the  laughter  of  girls  at 
their  bleaching,  or  cattle  pawing  on  the  sand¬ 
hills,  or  l)oys  hathing  on  the  beach.  His  great 
sides  were  fringed  with  clustering  shells  and 
sea-weeds,  and  the  water  gurgled  in  and  out  of 
his  wide  jaws,  as  he  rolled  along,  dripping  and 
glistening  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 

“  AC  last  he  saw  Andronusla,  and  shot  for¬ 
ward  to  take  his  prey,  while  the  waves  foanie<l 
white  behind  him,  and  before  him  the  fish  lied 
leaping. 

“  Then  down  from  the  bight  of  the  air  fell 
Perseus,  like  a  shooting  star,  down  to  the  cri'sts 
of  the  waves,  while  .\ndromeda  hid  her  face  as 
he  shouted ;  and  then  there  was  silence  for  a 
while. 

“  .\t  last  .she  looked  up  trembling,  and  .saw 
Perseus  springing  toward  her ;  and  instead  of 
the  monster  a  long  black  rock  with  tlie  sea 
rippling  (piietly  round  it. 

“  Who  then  so  proud  as  Perseus,  as  he  leapt 
back  to  the  rock,  and  lifted  his  fair  .Andromeda 
in  his  arms  and  flew  with  her  to  the  clitl-top,  a.s 
a  falcon  carries  a  dove  ?” 


“  ‘  Kiss  me  but  once,  and  I  go.’ 

Then  filling  her  neck,  like  a  sea-bird 
Peering  up  over  the  wave  from  the  foam-white  swells  of  her  bosom. 

Blushing  she  kissetl  him ;  afar  on  the  topmost  Idalian  summit 
Laughed  iii  the  joy  of  her  heart,  far-seeing,  the  queen  Aphrodite. 

Loosing  his  arms  from  her  waist  he  flew  upward  awaiting  the  sea-beast 
Onward  it  came  from  the  southward,  as  bulky  and  black  as  a  galley, 

I^azily  coasting  along,  as  the  fish  flisi  leaping  before  it ; 

Lazily  breasting  the  ripple,  and  watching  by  sandl>ar  and  headland. 

Listening  for  laughter  of  maidens  at  bleaching,  or  song  of  the  fisher. 

Children  at  play  on  the  pebbles,  or  cattle  that  pawed  on  the  sand-hills. 

Boiling  and  dripping  it  came,  where  bedded  in  glistening  purple 
Cold  on  tlie  cold  sea-weeds  lay  the  long  white  sides  of  the  maiden. 

Trembling,  her  iace  in  her  hand.s,  and  her  tresses  afloat  on  the  water. 

As  wiien  an  osprey  aloft,  dark-eyebrowed,  royally  crested. 

Flags  on  by  creek  and  by  cove,  and  in  scorn  of  the  anger  of  Nereus 
Bange.s,  the  king  of  the  shore ;  if  he  see  on  a  glittering  shallow. 

Chasing  the  ba.ss  and  the  mullet,  the  fin  of  a  wallowing  dolphin. 

Halting,  he  wheels  round  slowly,  in  doubt  at  the  weight  of  his  quarry, 

Whether  to  clutch  it  alive,  or  to  fall  on  the  wretch  like  a  plummet. 

Stunning  with  terrible  talon  the  fife  of  the  brain  in  the  hindhead  ; 

Then  rushes  up  with  a  scream,  and  stooping  the  wrath  of  his  eyebrows 
Falls  from  the  sky  like  a  star,  while  the  wind  rattles  hoarse  in  his  pinions. 

Over  him  closes  the  foam  for  a  moment ;  then  from  the  sand-bed 
Rolls  up  the  great  fish,  dead,  and  his  side  gleams  white  in  the  sunshine. 

Thus  fell  the  boy  on  the  beast,  unveiling  the  face  of  the  (iorgon ; 

Thus  fell  the  boy  on  the  beast ;  thus  rolled  up  the  beast  in  his  horror. 

Once,  as  the  dead  eyes  glared  into  his ;  then  his  sides,  death-sharpened, 

Stiflened  and  stood,  brown  rock,  in  the  wash  of  the  wandering  water. 

Beautiful,  eager,  triumphant,  he  leaped  back  again  to  his  trea.sure ; 

Leapt  back  again,  full  blest,  toward  arms  spread  wide  to  receive  him. 

Brimful  of  honor  he  clasped  her,  and  brimful  of  love  she  caressed  him. 

Answering  lip  w'ith  lip  ;  while  above  them  the  (jueen  Aphrodite 
Poured  on  their  foreheads  and  limbs,  unseen,  ambrosial  odors, 

Uivers  of  lunging,  and  rapture,  and  chaste  content  in  espousals.” 

These  passages  are  so  much  alike,  that  I  example  of  the  beauty  of  3Ir.  Kingsley’s 
it  may  be  well,  perhajw,  to  cite  another  |  descriptive  prose.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
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gircMiH  singing  in  the  sotting  sun.  IJotli  I 
quotations,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  ! 
are  from  his  charming  English  reinouhling  ! 
of  the  myths  of  the  (.Ireek  heroes :  I 

“  And  all  things  staid  around  and  listened ; 
the  gulls  sat  in  white  lines  along  the  rocks  ;  on 
the  beach  great  seals  lay  basking,  and  kept 
time  with  lazy  heads ;  while  silver  shoals  of 
lish  came  up  to  hearken,  anil  whispered  as  they 
broke  the  shining  calm.  The  Wind  overhead 
hushed  his  whistling,  as  he  shepherded  his 
clouds  toward  the  west ;  and  the  clouds  stood  | 
in  mid  blue,  and  listened  dreaming,  like  a  flock  j 
of  golden  sheep.”  j 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  not  only  more  a  ])rcac}i- , 
er  than  a  poet,  he  is  more  an  historian 
than  a  |ioct.  His  loading  impulse  is  to 
give  to  his  own  ideas  a  vivid  expression 
and  form  calculated  to  secure  the  adhe¬ 
sion  of  others;  but  more  than  this,  he; 
has  little  symjiathy  with  the  individual 
forms  of  life  in  which  the  jtoct  most  do-  ! 
lights.  The  highest  poetic  working  is  j 
that  which  creates  an  individiud  who  is  j 
representative  of  much  beyond  himself;  1 
and  the  poetic  imagination  is  most  deeply  j 
impressed  with  special  ])henomena.  Mr.  ! 
Kingsley,  like  many  others,  works  in  the  I 
opposite  direction ;  he  im.agines  the  type,  i 
has  that  clearly  before  him,  and  strives  to  ! 
embody  it  in  an  individual  form.  His  iti- 1 
sight  is  into  the  features  of  a  time ;  and 
both  liis  sympathies  and  his  imagination  . 
are  attracted  by  bodies  of  thought,  by  j 
idejis  common  to  many  men.  His  charac- 1 
ters  are  powerfully  drawn  ;  figures  each  i 
not  so  much  of  a  man  as  of  a  sort  of  man.  I 
And  kinds  of  nicn,  and  directions  of: 
thought,  he  sees  into  with  clearnes.s,  j 
and  (lescribes  with  singular  force  ;  yet  the 
accuracy  of  his  insight  and  truth  of  his  , 
ilclineations  are  always  subordinated  to  t 
his  vehement  desire  to  enunciate  his  own  1 
convictions,  and  liable  to  be  distorted  iiy  i 
it.  We  do  not  say  that  the  moral  tern- 1 
perament  which  leads  to  these  results  is  I 
not  greater  than  a  cold  artistic  faculty  i 
like  that  of  (ioethe  ;  we  only  say  it  is  un-  ■ 
wise  in  one  thus  constituted  to  grasp  at 
the  power  of  expressing  himself  in  the 
highest  forms  of  art.  It  is  something  to 
be  a  fox-hunter,  a  clergyman,  a  reformer, 
a  fly-fisher,  a  naturalist,  and  a  novelist. 
With  so  many  claims  on  our  respect,  Mr. 
Kingsley  .should  have  spared  us  the  draw¬ 
ings  in  “  The  Heroes,”  and  also  these 
minor  poems.  The  Saint's  Tragedy^ 
no  man  can  wish  unwritten.  May  it  live 
to  exert  its  influence  on  many  generations ! 


Elizabetli  of  Hungary  is  in  great  measure 
an  cxcejuion  to  the  remarks  we  have  just 
made.  The  author  is  at  once  supported 
and  confined  by  the  po.ssession  of  bio¬ 
graphical  detail.  Yet  even  here  the  per¬ 
sonal  image  grows  dim,  when  contrasted 
with  the  singular  vividness  with  which 
the  ideas  and  feelings  are  depicted.  For 
the  author  has  not  only  the  prophetic  fire, 
but  is  potent  to  describe  tlie  rush  of 
strong  feelings ;  and  this,  again,  you  see 
clearly  from  the  tone  of  his  writing,  is 
not  done  so  much  through  the  imagination, 
as  because  a  strong  and  full  current  runs 
through  his  own  veins.  Conrad  is  not  a 
man,  but  Mr.  Kingsley’s  idea  of  a  priest ; 
and  the  subordinate  characters  are  un¬ 
steadily  drawn  and  common-place,  con¬ 
versing  in  a  language  equally  remote  from 
the  reality  of  our  day  and  their  own. 
St.  Maura  is  an  exercise  in  the  school 
of  Tennyson.  How  little  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
fitted  to  move  in  verse  is  shown  by  the 
exactness  with  which  he  follows  the 
rhythm  and  versification  of  his  model ;  a 
couple  of  lines  will  show  exactly  what  we 
mean  : 

“  I  rose  and  tried  to  go ; 

But  all  the  eyes  had  vanished,  and  the  judge  ; 
And  all  the  buildings  melted  into  mist.” 


I 


It  is  shown,  too,  by  the  superiority  of  his 
verse,  wherever,  as  in  the  Andromeda, 
St.  Maura,  and  the  Longhcards'  Saga, 
he  has  some  definite  mould  on  which  to 
shape  it.  For  its  matter,  the  St.  Maura 
is  fervid  and  eloquent ;  and  Mr.  Kingsley 
is  rarely  seen  to  more  advantage  than 
when  he  can  be  fervid  and  eloquent.  Yet, 
with  our  best  efforts,  we  can  not  stifle  an 
imjiression  that  it  is  somewhat  turgid  and 
unreal. 

The  natural  man  will  kick  against  the 
sermon.  He  rebels  at  the  under-current 
of  moral  admonition  which  underlies 
every  line  of  Air.  Kingsley’s  writing.  We 
tire  of  the  noblest  actions  and  the  finest 
sentiments  set  forth  on  paper  with  so  much 
pomp  of  diction.  We  love  to  let  both 
deeds  and  jieople  recommend  themselves. 
If  you  wish  to  make  a  man  universally 
hated,  you  have  only  to  press  him  upon 
every  body  as  a  paragon  ;  if  you  wish  to 
make  people  see  the  defects  and  short¬ 
comings  of  a  great  action,  or  of  a  certain 
set  of  principles,  you  have  only  to  insist 
upon  them  sufficiently,  and  you  beget  a 
reaction.  The  best  things  are  placed  at  a 
dls.advantage,  if  you  will  go  on  writing 
about  them.  Thus  a  manly  character  is  a 
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thing  to  be  deBired,  and  manly  exercises 
are  noble  in  their  way.  Hut  they  better 
bear  to  be  practiced  than  extolled.  Hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  are  admirable  pastimes 
under  the  open  air  of  heaven  ;  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  they  become  bores  j 
in  books.  It  is  all  very  well  to  wade  up  j 
to  your  middle  from  the  simple  de.sire  to  ! 
catch  fish  ;  but  to  make  incessant  demands  ' 
in  print  upon  the  admiraticm  of  your  fel- 1 
low-creatures  because  you  are  fond  of 
catching  fish,  is  not  very  well ;  it  soon  j 
becomes  tiresome,  in  fact ;  and  to  indulge  j 
contempt  for  all  those  who  have  not  the  } 
skill  or  opportunity  to  catch  trout  and 
salmon,  is  unchristian.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  ride  well  to  hounds  ;  but  it  is  both  more  | 
exciting  and  less  fatiguing  to  go  across  i 
country  than  through  the  recommendatory  ' 
literature  on  the  subject.  We  have  had  ; 
enough  for  the  present  of  “  the  dapjded  ' 
darlings,”  “  hark  forwards,”  etc.,  both  in  : 
prose  and  verse.  Shooting  and  skating  ' 
are  delightful ;  but  nothing  shall  persuade  | 
us  that  a  north-easter  is  not  a  disagreeable 
accompaniment.  Let  us  enjoy  ourselves 
as  of  old,  without  so  much  fus.s,  and  with¬ 
out  thinking  ourselves  or  others  eminently 
virtuous  or  distinguished  for  doing  so. 
Already  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction  ;  an 
eminent  contemporary  has  fallen  back  on 
Harrxf  and  Lucy^  and  Sanford  and  ^fer- 
toH,  and  disinterred  the  old  notion  that 
the  mind  is  greater  than  the  body. 

And  so  it  is  of  other  things.  Who 
doubts  the  sweetness  or  the  value  of  the 
household  ties  and  affections  ?  Hut  if  you 
insist  on  saying  so  much  about  them,  men 
will  turn  their  eyes  elsewhere,  and  dis¬ 
cover  some  other  claim  to  their  respect 
and  admiration  than  that  of  being  the 
father  of  a  family.  Things  excellent  in 
themselves  are  better  treatexl  simply  than 
with  any  approach  to  ostentatiousness  or 
exaggeration. 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  help  some  allusion  in  the 
discussion  of  any  part  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
writings.  Those  who  have  called  him  the 
‘‘Apostle  of  the  Flesh,”  have  just  that 
degree  of  truth  with  them  which  makes 
a  caricature  telling.  lie  is  the  emphatic 
«ienouncer  of  prudery,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  more  detestable ;  the  warm 
defender  of  family  ties  and  household 
affections,  than  which  there  are  no  things 
more  pure  and  more  sacred.  But  he  does 
not  seem  always  aware  that  to  praise  is 
almost  as  delicate  a  matter  as  to  condemn, 


and  may  become  almost  as  dangerous  a 
mode  of  unfrlnging  that  unconsciousness 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  purity.  And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  temperament  and  taste  do  not  fit 
him  very  exactly  for  dealing  with  this  sort 
of  subject-matter.  It  is  not  that  he  is  too 
outspoken  —  a  more  8im]>le  and  direct 
out-speaking  would  be  more  to  our  taste 
than  the  guanled  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  writing ;  it  is  that  the  debata¬ 
ble  landmarks  of  modesty  have  a  sort  of 
charm  for  him,  and  he  is  too  fond  of  being 
near  the  boundary.  Matters  Innocent  and 
even  beautiful  in  themselves  do  not  always 
be.ar  allusion  ;  the  roots  of  passion,  like 
those  of  blos.soming  roses,  are  hidden  in 
the  ground.  A  wise  writer  will  eschew 
fastidiousness  both  of  phrase  and  matter  ; 
and  false  delicacy  is  the  bane  of  true 
modesty.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Kingsley  fiir  boldly  handling  subjects  that 
seem  to  him  require  it,  though  they  should 
be  without  the  pale  of  the  conventional 
proprieties;  what  wo  dislike  is,  that  he 
sometimes  sways  the  thoughts  of  his 
re.aders  in  directions  inconsistent  with  the 
true.st  delicacy.  As  modesty  vails  the 
person,  so  it  vails  a  thousand  other  things; 
and  it  is  no  defense  of  an  allusion  to  these 
in  print  to  say  that  in  themselves  they  are 
i  infinitely  sound,  pure,  and  healthy.  A 
i  warm  temperament  shoidcl  distrust  itself 
I  with  the  |>en.  Fielding  had  a  fun<l  of 
I  natural  *lelicacy,  yet  he  can  not  be  said 
i  to  bt^  alw.ay8  a  delic.ate  writer ;  and  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  one  or  two  things  which 
,  might  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 
!  the  description  of  Mrs.  Waters,  had  he 
taken  orders  and  been  submitted  to  the 
restraints  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  whole  |)osition  needs  a  very 
careful  and  firm  footing.  He  has  taken 
the  energetic  healthy  anim.al  man  under 
his  protection  ;  but  the  healthy  animal 
man  is  generally  i)retty  well  able  to  defend 
himself,  and  needs  but  gentle  stimulants 
to  his  appetites,  his  anger,  or  even  his  love 
of  physical  excitement. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  w.andering  from 
our  present  limited  subject,  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
poems.  As  for  his  other  works,  with  all 
their  failings,  he  has  scattered  m.nny  a 
handful  of  good  seed  in  the  English  field. 
As  for  tho  poetry,  indifferent  as  it  is,  a 
cultivated  mind  and  a  noble  nature  shine 
through  it  as  the  light  through  an  ill- 
adapted  lantern.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  not  a 
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poet :  the  Saint's  Tragedy^  is  liir  from 
beinpc  all  a  tragedy  should  be  ;  yet,  how¬ 
ever  in  our  colder  critical  moods  we  may 
juds?e  of  its  arlLstic  merits,  there  are  p.-is- 
Siloes  in  it  the  recollection  of  which  seems 
to  make  criticism  detraction,  and  our  brief 
analysis  of  the  author’s  j^enius  an  imperti¬ 
nence.  And  it  would  be  so,  were  it  nut 


that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  literature 
that  those  who  are  deeply  and  justly  ad¬ 
mired  should  have  their  claims  strictly 
examined.  An  unqualified  reception  of 
the  present  volume  as  good  poetry  would 
not  be  desirable  in  itself,  nor  creditable  to 
the  character  of  English  readers. 


From  tbo  North  British  Review, 

EGYPT  AND  S  Y  R  I A  -  W  E  S  T  E  R  N  INFLUENCE* 


Tiik  East,  be  it  Pcrsi.a,  or  Syria,  or 
Egvfit,  does  not  by  any  means  fulfill  the 
the  <lreams  which  most  of  us  have  h.ad  of 
it.  He  that  has  caught  up  visions  of  its 
splendor  from  the  (ihnzels  of  llatiz,  or 
the  IjoJln  Itookh  of  Moore,  will  feel  con- 
sidenibly  angry  when  ho  discovers  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  been  duped  by  a 
large  class  of  poets  to  whom  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  poetical  capital  almost  inexhausti¬ 
ble,  .and  who,  in  regard  to  it,  have  drawn 
as  largely  upon  their  own  fancy  as  tijwm 
the  credulity  of  the  untraveled  multitude. 
The  myrtle  hedge-rows  of  the  Shhbr.a, 
the  “  g.ardens  of  gul  in  tluar  bloom,”  the 
olive  and  orange  groves, 

“  The  shinin;;  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks—” 


•  Tlif  City  of  (he  Greet  King ;  or,  Jermolem  ai  it 
trait,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  shaJl  be.  By  J.  T.  BAnCLAY, 
M.I).  Philadelphia.  1858. 

IlisViry  of  Uie  Rvitem  ChurcK  By  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Nkalk.  Two  vols.  8vo.  London. 

Ilisttyry  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  from 
its  FoumUition,  A.D.  44,  to  the  D^ath  of  UHrotheus, 
1846.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  NKALtt  Two  vols.  8vo. 
Ix>udnn. 

A  History  of  the  Church  of  R'lssia.  By  A.  N. 
Mouravieff.  Trau.sl.itcd  by  the  Kcv.  K.  AV. 
Black  MORE.  8vo.  London. 

Christianity  in  Turkey ;  a  Narrative  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Reformation  in  the  Armenian  Church.  By 
H.  G.  O.  Dwioht.  London. 

The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals,  etc.;  aho  Re¬ 
searches  into  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Syrian 
Jacobites,  Papal  Syrians,  and  Chaldeans,  etc.  By  i 
Rev.  G.  P.  Bauoeb.  Two  vols.  Svo.  Londoa 


'  the  note  of  the  turtle,  the  song  of  the 
I  nightingale,  the  hum  of  the  wild  bee,  the 
i  spicy  breezes,  the  “  uncknided  skies  of 
j  Peristan these,  with  the  beauteous 
fltrms  and  faces,  too  fair  for  earth,  have 
been  the  materials  out  of  which  we  of  the 
cold  clouily  North  have  constructed  an 
Orient  liker  some  Par.adise  that  was  never 
lost  than  a  region  of  man's  fallen  earth. 
A  few  days’  residence  in  an  Oriental  city, 
be  it  Cairo  or  (\)nstantinople,  a  few  weeks’ 
travel  through  these  regions  of  wonder, 
say  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  (ihor  of 
Jordan,  would  modify  the  enthusiasm  of 
many  a  modern  admirer  of  “  the  land  of 
the  sun.” 

Still  it  is  a  wondrous  clime ;  so  rich  in 
its  fruits,  so  gay  in  its  flowers,  so  luscious 
in  its  odors,  the  land  of  the  palm  and 
pomegranate,  the  vine  and  the  olive;  and 
withal  so  exquisitely  sunny!  What  sun¬ 
shine  is  that  which  bathes  you  as  you  sit 
gazing  round  you  from  the  broad  top  of 
the  old  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  from  which 
you  hide  yourself  amid  the  giant-ruins  of 
Abu-Sembel  or  Karnac,  or  through  which 
vou  cut  your  way,  as  through  liquid  silver, 
m  your  white-sailed  Nile  boat !  There  is 
no  sunshine  like  it ;  no  where  else  does  it 
seem  so  unmixed  and  unalloyed.  Pass 
out  of  Egypt  into  the  ea.stern  desert;  take 
your  camel  and  pace  along  the  shore  of 
the  A’llanitic  gnlf^  from  Pas  JMohammed 
to  Kalat  Akabah  ;  from  that  take  your 
way  to  Wady  Musa,  and  wander  amid  the 
ruins  of  Petra ;  it  is  still  the  same  pure 
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sunshine.  Pass  out  of  the  desert  into  | 
Syria ;  sit  down  by  the  two  wells  of  Bir  j 
es-Seba,  or  on  the  marpjin  of  Bahr  L&t,  j 
under  the  reflection  of  the  hills  of  Moab, 
or  under  the  palms  of  Jenin,  or  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  great  Lebanon,  with 
the  blue  sea  before  you  and  the  long 
ridges  of  snow  above  your  head  ;  you  are 
still  conscious  of  being  shone  upon  by  a 
sunlight  purer  and  more  intense  than  you 
have  known  amid  your  northern  mists. 
An  Arab,  gasping  with  heat  and  thirst  on 
the  broad  sand  plain  of  Debbet  Kainleh, 
might  sigh  for  the  coolness  of  the  soberer 
West,  as  we  do  in  our  dreams  fl)r  the 
glow  of  “  the  delicious  East you  your¬ 
self,  climbing  up  the  steep  defiles  of  Et- 
Tih,  might  long  for  a  cloudier  sky ;  but 
still  you  can  not  help  acknowledging  the 
purity  of  the  matchless  sunshine. 

Of  natural  phenomena  this  perhajw 
strikes  a  Western  most,  and  lor  a  time 
makes  the  East  so  exhilarating.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  on  character,  morality,  govern¬ 
ment,  religion,  is  not  now  under  di.scus- 
sion.  Most  certainly  eliinate  gives  a 
helping  hand  to  mould  all  these.  Every 
thing  in  a  country  that  pp.rmamut  goes 
to  form  the  characteristics  of  the  nation,  be 
it  mountain,  or  sea,  or  clouds,  or  sunshine. 

The  life  and  habits  of  a  ]H*ople  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  moulded  by  their  climate 
and  the  peculiarities  of  their  land.  Ori¬ 
entalisms  and  Occidentalisms  are  not  alto-  i 
gether  capricious  and  arbitrary.  Many  i 
of  them  are  the  oftspring  of  the  sky  and  ; 
soil.  Certain  featiires  must  always  be 
peculiar  to  certain  nations,  not  merely  > 
because  of  their  ancestry,  but  because  of 
their  physical  distinctions ;  and  though,  to  ! 
some  extent,  there  may  be  a  fusion  of 
these,  an  interchange  of  peculiarities,  yet 
there  are  certain  great  ridges  or  outlines 
which  mnst  remain  unobliterated  and 
almost  unsoftened. 

Xot  very  far  from  our  shores,  and  un¬ 
der  our  donunion,  there  lies  a  singular 
specimen  of  the  East.  A  Mediterranean 
island,  four  days’  journey  from  Dover, 
will  introduce  the  traveler  into  some  of 
the  “lights  and  shades”  of  Oriental  life. 

It  Avas  Christmas  day  in  Malta.  No 
English  June  could  breathe  more  of  sum¬ 
mer  than  this  Mediterranean  December : 
the  sunlight  was  superbly  yet  calmly 
brilliant ;  the  scorching  bite  of  the  sirocco 
had  not  yet  found  its  way  across  the  wave 
from  the  Lybian  furnace  where  it  is  gene¬ 
rated  ;  the  caper-plaut  hung  itself  out 


from  the  seams  or  splits  in  the  bastion 
walls;  the  oranges  gleamed  from  beneath 
their  freckled  foliage  ;  the  karflb  and  the 
prickly  pear  were  beginning  to  look  out 
for  spring ;  while  the  carnation  and  the 
lily,  luxuriating  in  the  bright  air,  pro- 
i  claimed  themselves  the  winter  flowers  ol 
;  this  sunny  isle. 

All  Valelta  was  in  gala  dress,  tricked 
out  for  holiday,  the  Church’s  choicest 
holiday.  Yet  with  the  significance  of 
that  holiday  nothing  was  in  keeping  ;  ami 
all  that  was  seen  or  heard  seemetl,  if  not 
a  burlesque  upon  the  ecclesiastical  symbo¬ 
lism  of  the  season,  at  le:vst  an  inebriate 
outburst  of  that  strange  kind  of  extreme 
worldliness  which  finds  fullest  vent  to  it¬ 
self  in  connection  with  the  scenic  ritualism 
of  corrupted  Christianity.  There  was 
naught  to  recall  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
j  the  Child  of  the  stable  and  the  manger. 
The  purple  robe,  the  reed,  the  mock  ho¬ 
mage,  these  rather  suggested  themselves 
i  to  the  muser,  Avhatever  they  might  «lo  to 
the  partici])ator  of  the  glittering  mockery. 
Ueligion  ami  revel ;  worship  and  I'rolic ; 
the  confessional  and  the  tavern ;  the 
church  and  the  opera ;  the  penance  and 
the  sensuality ;  these  were  the  alternations 
of  the  day  lor  which  the  population  was 
bustling  to  prepare.  The  tall  yellow 
houses;  the  strait  steej*  streets,  with  the 
bold  wibcnjea  of  tlus  Templar  age  ])roject- 
ing  at  intervals ;  the  fre<pient  statues  of 
guardian  saints ;  the  massive  churches, 
that  to  the  stranger  seem  half  Eastern 
and  half-Westcrn,  half-Arabic,  half-tlre- 
cian,  in  their  architecture;  the  varied 
dress  of  the  men,  and  the  sly  f(dilette  of 
the  women ;  the  crowds  of  sanntering 
j)riests,  each  one  a  Silenus  or  a  Bacchus  ; 
the  scores  of  British  soldiers  idling  in  the 
I  shade  or  drinking  in  the  cafi  ;  these  are 
some  of  the  sights  that  give  to  the  trav- 
I  eler  characteristic  specimens  of  the  island 
j  on  whose  white  rocks  he  is  treading. 

Malta  is  truly  the  East,  more  so  th.an 
Alexandria.  In  the  latter  the  West  meets 
i  the  h^ast,  and  prodominates ;  in  the  for- 
I  mer  the  East  meets  the  West,  and  ]»re- 
I  domin.ates.  Lower  Egypt  is  Occidental ; 

I  Middle  Egypt  is  Oriental,  (Cairo,  its  chiel 
I  city,  more  Oriental  than  Calcutta  ;)  U))- 
i  per  Egpyt,  with  its  temples,  tombs,  and 
I  pyramids,  represents  the  extinct  dynasties 
I  and  tribes  of  far  .atitiipiity.  Malta  is  all 
Eastern,  save  in  religion.  The  rock  itself 
is  a  fragment  of  Africa  ;  but  the  religion 
is  not  from  Mecca,  but  liome,  one  of  the 
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most  gonuine  relics  of  sctisuoiis  European 
modijcvalisin  that  either  E:ist  or  West  can 
furnish.  For  tliis  it  owes  something  to 
the  Crusades ;  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  share  M-ith  apostles  the  honor  of 
being  its  tutelary  deities.  The  language,  j 
too,  is  (juite  unique.  Its  base  is  Arabic,  j 
and  three  fourths  of  its  words  arc  of  that 
tongue  ;  but  Italian  has  come  in,  adding  I 
new  v»)c.able8  an<l  corrupting  the  old.  A  i 
Bedawi  from  Wadi  Sudr  or  Wadi  .’Musa  l 
would  find  himself  more  at  home,  in  so  I 
far  as  language  is  concerned,  among  the  [ 
I’opish  peasantry  of  Slierna  or  (’itta  V'ec- 
chia,  than  among  his  lellow-Moslems  of| 
Starnbul  or  Bagdad.  Hence  Malta  fur- 1 
nishes  <lragomen  for  Egypt,  for  the  <lcsert,  i 
and  for  Syria,  Antonio  of  Valetta  finding  | 
small  dilficiilty  in  conversing  with  Sheikh 
Besharah  of  the  .Arabah. 

With  the  reliyion  of  Malta  England 
does  not  concern  itself,  giving  full  scope 
to  the  two  thous,and  men  who  curse  the 
island  under  the  name  of  priests ;  nay 
rather,  it  would  seem  .as  if  governors  and 
generals  were  more  anxious  to  withhold 
truth  than  to  give  it,  more  concerned 
about  repressing  Frotest.antisrn  than  re¬ 
straining  I’opery.  For  edurntion  Eng¬ 
land  does  nearly  .as  little  for  religion. 
Why  should  not  men  die  in  the  faith  in 
which  they  were  born?  Why  should  j 
children  get  instruction,  without  which  i 
their  fathers,  and  their  fathers’  fathers,  did  ! 
sufliciently  well  ?  The  moral  responsibi- 1 
lities  of  power  are  nervously  proteste«l ; 
against  by  the  pditical  philosoj»hies  of  the  j 
d.ay,  and  totally  set  aside  by  the  states- ' 
manship  that  proclaims,  as  its  fundamental 
axiom,  neutrality  in  religion,  the  non- ! 
recognition  of  any  revelation,  liberty,  I 
equality,  fraternity  among  all  gods  and  I 
goddesses,  saints  and  prophets  alike.  j 

St.  .lulian’s  College,  we  have  said  to 
ourselves,  might  do  something  for  its  own 
island.  It  trains  laborers  for  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key  ;  and  it  does  well.  But  might  it  not  j 
break  ground  in  Malta  ?  There  is  work  j 
for  its  students  there.  It  need  not  fear 


its  seat,  .and  law  is  reverenced.  In  spite 
of  priestly  sway  and  the  imperiousness  of 
Uomanism,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
northern  fairness,  .and  their/// of  the  ruler 
is  circumscribed  by  honest  statutes.  This 
supremacy  of  law  over  individual  will  is 
the  real  root  of  the  differences  in  govern¬ 
ment  between  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
the  difference  is  easily  ett’acetl.  Place  a 
consul  beside  a  pasha  in  some  Eastern 
town,  removed  from  the  ventil.ition  of 
Western  air,  ami,  unless  he  be  a  man  of 
integrity,  he  will  soon  imitate  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  ami  make  the  “  voluntas  ”  stand  both 
“pro  ratione”  and  “pro  lege.”  Set  .a 
Protestant  bishop  beside  a  Latin  one,  or 
beside  a  (ireek  patriarch,  and,  unless  lu* 
be  .a  man  not  coveting  pretmiinence,  nor 
arbitrary  in  pur|ioso,  he  w'ill  assume  the 
state  of  his  fellow.s,  and  jwrhaps  .surj)ass 
them  considenably  in  attachment  to  his 
own  will.  Xor,  in  so  <loing,  wouM  either 
consul  or  prelate  be  likely  to  incur  much 
scandal,  unless  the  “  Eastern  correspond¬ 
ent  ’’  of  some  London  journal  should  see  or 
i  hear  things  not  intended  to  be  seen  or 
j  heard,  and  raise  a  clamor  in  the  West  which 
'  for  a  se.ason  discomposes  the  wrong-sloer 
I  and  arrests  the  wrong. 

Thus,  as  the  East  is  the  home  of  sun¬ 
shine,  so  is  it  the  native  soil  of  despotism  ; 
that  is,  of  power  wielded  by  one  will, 
irresponsible  either  to  law'  or  public 
opinion.  Old  Babylon  is  still  the  type  of 
Eastern  government.  A  “  limited  mon¬ 
archy  ’’  found  no  favor  with  Mohammed, 
nor  »lid  he  .allow’  the  Koran  to  proclaim 
the  “  rights  of  the  people.”  He  furbi.shed 
the  clumsy  sw’ord  of  ancient  autocracy, 
and  bent  it  into  a  flashing  scimitar,  mak¬ 
ing  despotism  more  despotic,  because  re¬ 
ligious,  and  giving  it  freer  scope  for 
prompt  and  unfettered  exercise. 

The  despotic  atmosphere  of  the  East, 
as  it  would  seem,  is  rather  infectious ;  so 
th.at  Western  consuls,  bre.athing  it  for  a 
little,  do  .and  defend  things  in  their  East¬ 
ern  acts  of  authority  which  they  w’ould 
not  think  of  at  home.  The  Austrian  or 


to  measure  swords  either  with  the  priest- 1 
hood  or  the  peasantry  around,  for  both 
are  grossly  unlearned.  Its  sfjuare  tow’ers 
seem  to  speak  of  strength  for  siege ;  let 
there  issue  from  these  the  men  whom  it 
trains  for  other  fields,  to  prove  their  spears 
upon  their  own. 

Yet  there  are  many  things  in  Malta 
that  spe.ak  well  of  British  rule.  In 
this  island-gateway  of  the  East  justice  has 


Pru.ssian  consul  w'ould  not  hesitate  to 
seize  one  of  their  countrymen  in  Syria, 
w'ho  might  oft’end  them,  imprison  him 
w'ithout  cause  shown,  keep  him  in  durance 
for  days  or  weeks,  as  the  c.aso  may  be, 
and  then  pack  him  off  to  some  continental 
zuc/it/iaus  with  the  next  steamer  that 
passes  Beyroot  or  Jafta. 

The  whole  system  of  consular  govern¬ 
ment  iu  the  East  requires  amendment. 
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These  European  representatives  are  too  1 
strong  and  too  weak.  Tliey  can  defy  and 
they  can  be  defied,  even  in  matters  of 
law  and  jiKstice.  They  are  quite  strong 
enough  to  oj)prcss  the  feeble ;  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  powerful. 
They  would  not,  perhaps,  defile  their 
hands  with  a  bribe  like  an  Eastern  kadi ; 
but  they  are  accessible  to  influences  which 
are  quite  a.s  corrupting ;  the  blandishment 
or  the  menace  doing  effectually  the  work 
of  the  bribe.  Stimulated  by  rivalries,  one 
part  of  their  vocation  is  to  thwart  each 
other.  Acting  as  political  delegates  from 
their  several  governnients,  their  object  is 
to  watch  each  other’s  movements  and 
countercheck  each  other's  schemes.  Os¬ 
tensibly  they  come  to  care  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  men  of  their  own  nation ;  in 
reality  they  concern  themselves  as  much 
about  the  interests  of  those  beyond  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  East,  having  no  politics  of  its  own, 
has  been  and  is  still  made  the  arena  for 
the  politics  of  the  West.  One  does  not 
wonder  at  seeing  Constantinople,  made  a 
center  of  Western  influence  or  intrigue. 
If  the  prestige  of  ancient  Jiyzantiunt  can 
not  account  for  this,  the  magnitude  and 
imfmrtance  of  Starnbul  will  fully  justify  it. 
It  is  a  city  for  embassies  and  ambassadors  ; 
and  even  the  stranger  feels  that  the  bold 
flags  of  Europe  are  not  out  of  place  in  a 
city  of  such  name,  a  city  whose  history  is 
by  no  means  yet  concluded. 

Suez  is  little  better  than  a  large  khan,  a 
station  on  the  great  Ilaj  road  to  Mecca 
through  the  desert ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  a 
|M)rt,  on  account  of  the  shoals  of  the  Red 
and  the  drifting  sands  on  both  side.s, 
which  are  yearly  compelling  its  waters  to 
retreat ;  but  then  its  imjiort.ance  as  an 
cutrepttt  both  for  France  and  England 
can  not  easily  be  over-rated,  at  least  until 
the  Euphrates  Railway  shall  attract  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  the  commerce  that  now 
passes  up  the  blue  strip  between  the 
peninsular  peaks  and  the  bluffs  of  Ras 
Atakali.*  Cairo,  both  for  size  and  Orient- 


*  The  question  as  to  the  piercing  of  tae  Isthmus 
by  a  broad  caiwl  must  of  necessity  be  one  in  a  groat 
nibssure  of  national  psrtisansliip.  Russia  and 
France  must  always  desire  this,  in  order  to  get  free 
access  to  the  East,  and  thereby  compete  with 
Britain,  and  perhaps  humble,  or  at  least  rival  her,  in 
the  Southern  Seas.  Turkey  and  Britain  can  never 
cordially  desire  it.  To  Turkey  it  would  be  like 
allowing  the  Euxiue  to  become  a  Muscovite  lake; 
to  Britain  it  would  be  like  drying  up  the  English 


al  celebrity,  has  some  claims  upon  Euro¬ 
pean  notice,  though,  from  its  position,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  focus  either  of  enter¬ 
prise  or  intrigue.  Alexandria,  certainly 
IS  the  great  center  where  East  and  West 
meet,  and  in  it  Europe  ought  to  be  well 
represented — England,  above  all,  for  she 
has  the  most  at  stake.  Yet,  if  report 
speak  true,  the  diplomacy,  the  nerve,  and 
the  influence,  are  mono[>olized  by  France, 
which,  always  true  to  its  national  interests, 
seeks  out  men  for  places,  not  places  for 
men,  and  sends  talent  to  courts  or  consul¬ 
ates  where  England  is  content  with  title. 

But  it  somewhat  surprises  one  to  find 
some  six  or  eight  European  consuls  or 
vice-consuls  at  Jerusalem.  What  can 
they  be  doing  there  ? 

It  is  an  inland  town,  some  thirty  miles 
from  the  nearest  ripple  of  the  sea,  and 
thirty-eight  from  the  nearest  jiort.  Girt 
with  jirecipices,  and  approached  only  by 
mountain-pas-ses,  where  the  path  gives 
footing  only  to  the  Syrian  mule  or  the 
Arab  camel,  skirted  by  no  Danube  and 
wa.shed  by  no  Levant,  El-Kuds  seems  to 
repel  commerce  as  much  as  Stuinbnl 
WOOS  it.  With  a  population  not  exceed¬ 
ing  1 8,000,  and  these  not  commercial,  not 
warlike,  not  literary,  it  seems  isolated  as 
much  from  the  politics  as  from  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  Europe. 

Yet  we  do  not  find  it  so.  All  nations, 
both  of  West  and  East,  seem  to  gravitate 
towards  Jerusalem.  Its  jiast  history  ex¬ 
plains  the  convergence  towards  it  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  sympathies,  but  its  present  con¬ 
dition  does  not  so  easily  account  for  such 
a  concent  ration  of  European  politics  with¬ 
in  its  walls  as  we  find  there.  The  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world  seems  as  if  it  sought  to 
be  representtfd  in  that  city.  For  reasons, 
which  some  of  them  perhaps  could  hardly 
explain — it  may  be  love  or  hatred,  it 
may  be  self-interest  or  jealousy  of  others 
— far  distant  courts  dispatch  their  political 
delegates  to  watch  each  other  here,  as  if 

Channel,  throwing  India  open  to  continental  ag¬ 
gression  ;  it  would  be  the  preparation  for  re¬ 
signing  the  supremacy  of  India  by  putting  the 
high-road  to  it  at  the  disposal  of  her  enemies.  A 
canal  could  be  more  easily  dug  from  the  Bay  of  Acco 
across  the  plain  of  Esdraelou  into  the  Jordan,  from 
which  it  would  pass  into  tlie  Dead  Sea,  raising  its 
waters  and  making  them  fill  up  the  Arabah  (as  per¬ 
haps  once  they  did)  and  fiow  into  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah.  The  whole  country,  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
Akabah  being  so  much  under  the  level  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  (from  1000  to  1300  feet)  would  afford 
great  facilities  to  the  undertaking. 
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yielding  to  some  secret  necessity  whicli 
neither  to  themselves  nor  to  one  another 
do  they  openly  acknowledge.  If  their 
procedure  have  any  tangible  meaning  at 
all,  that  meaning  must  be  that  Jerusalem 
is  something  more  than  it  seems ;  that  it  j 
has  a  I'uture  as  well  as  a  present,  and  that 
its  future  is  too  closely  twineii  with  all  1 
their  interests  not  to  render  it  a  jilace  of  j 
|>olitic.al  interest,  a  center  of  diplomatic  | 
stratagem.  It  seems  as  if  this  nlea  had  ! 
taken  jMjssession  of  politicians,  and  that,  | 
consciously  or  unconsciously',  it  was  sway- 1 
ing  and  shaping  their  plans  as  well  as  , 
quickening  their  intrigues.  i 

The  ecclcsuasticiil  element  certainly  I 
must  not  bo  overlooked ;  nor,  in  such  a ; 
jtlace  as  Jerus.alem,  could  it  fail  to  be  ! 
otherwise  th.an  powerful.  During  the 
first  sixth  centuries,  Palestine  quite  ri- 1 
vailed  Italy  in  Christian  superstition,  and  | 
Jerusalem  might  have  ke[>t  up  a  formid.a- 1 
I>le  competition  with  Koine  had  not  the 
.Mohamnieilan  flood  burst  over  the  whole  | 
East  with  such  unsparing  ferocity  as  to  ; 
.smother  for  centuries  every  thing  that , 
wore  the  Christian  name,  whether  false  ! 
or  true.  Hut  the  Crusades  bore  back  | 
upon  their  tide  the  Imnished  symbols  of, 
the  Christian  faith  ;  .and  though  by  the  j 
time  they'  ha<l  spent  their  force,  they  had 
beggared  half  the  nobility  of  Europe,  they  i 
had  succcedeil  in  restoring  to  Jerusalem  j 
something  of  the  mysterious  magnetism 
which  it  had  so  long  possessed,  and  to 
Palestine  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastic.al 
influence  which  it  once  enjoyed,  and 
which  has  remained  with  it  unbroken  and 
unlessened  to  this  day. 

Ecclesiastical  influence  necessarily  at¬ 
tracts  political ;  and  it  is  with  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  former  that  the  latter  has  al- 
way's  operated  most  pow'erfully  in  its 
management  or  oppression  of  nations. 
Ecclesiastical  Influence  has  alw.ay’8  brought 
a  high  price  in  the  political  market  — 
quite  as  much  in  the  nineteenth  as  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  and  hence  any  region  or 
city  whore  this  commodity  is  to  be  had — 
specially  if  it  be  tolerably  cheaji — is  sure 
to  be  made  a  practical  market-place,  a  di¬ 
plomatic  fair.  At  Rome  it  is  too  dear,  .at 
least  for  Protestant  courts  ;  at  Jerusalem 
it  is  considerably'  lower  in  iirice.  A  first- 
rate  power,  like  England,  might,  if  it 
were  not  so  passive  and  easy'-minded,  se¬ 
cure  a  very'  much  larger  share  of  power  in 
Rome  than  she  has  at  present ;  but  a 
second-rate  power,  such  as  Prussia,  has 


little  likelihood  of  success,  whatever  ener¬ 
gy  she  might  throw  out.  At  Jerusalem, 
how'ever,  Prussia  has  a  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  chance.  She  has  but  to  send  a  tolera¬ 
bly  clever  consul,  not  over-scrupulous  or 
modest,  with  instructions  to  spare  neither 
chicanery  nor  violence,  in  cajoling,  mena¬ 
cing,  .and  bullying  Pa.sha,  Eflendi,  or  fel- 
low'-consul.  And  if  the  supposed  Prussian 
consul  can  only  get  himself  backed  by  one 
or  more  ambitions  ecclesia-stics,  as  tools 
and  cooperatives  in  the  great  continent.al 
work  of  humbling  England,  and  edging 
her  gradinally  out  of  her  position  in  the 
East,  the  cafiinet  of  Potsdam  may  con¬ 
gratulate  itself  on  being  .able  to  drive  a 
tolerable  business  in  the  East,  and  bring 
on  political  complications,  of  which 
Latins  and  Greeks  will  take  prompt  ad¬ 
vantage. 

It  would  bo  a  very  sh.allow  mistake  to 
sujqtose  th.at  the  capture  of  Sebastopol 
ended  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  in  Palestine.  The  conflict 
was  suspended  for  a  season,  till  sword  and 
cannon  had  done  their  work  in  the  Cri- 
mc.a.  Il.ad  Ru.ssia  conquered,  the  Syrian 
crisis  would  have  been  precipitated,  and 
European  influence  w'ould  have  ere  this 
been  ebbing  out  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Church  of  the  Holy'  Sepulchre  wonhl 
have  been  in  her  hands,  and  the  imposture 
of  the  Pentecostal  fire  would  have  been 
triumphant.  Had  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
carried  on  the  contest  a  little  longer,  say 
;  even  for  another  year,  the  state  of  the 
East  would  have  been  entirely  altered, 
and  England  would  bj'  this  time  have  had 
the  whole  of  Syria  at  its  feet.  Russia  was 
■  exhausted  ere  her  Crimean  fortress  fell, 
.and  would  have  had  to  withdraw  her  pre- 
i  tensions  in  Jerusalem  as  head  of  the 
I  Greek  Church.  Hut  Franco,  too,  was  no 
I  less  exhausted  ;  and  by  the  time  that  an- 
j  other  campaign  li.ad  terniin.atod,  England 
I  would  have  been  the  only  jiow'er  capable 
'  of  lifting  a  sword.  The  dictatorship  of 
I  the  East  would  have  fallen  into  her  hands 
I  without  a  struggle.  Hut  Russia  jiaused 
I  in  time;  and  by  p.ausing  as  she  did  in 
I  January,  1856,  she  saved  herself  from  to- 
j  tal  humiliation,  and  prevented  what,  by 
!  January,  1857,  w'ould  have  been  the  inevi- 
I  table  conclusion  of  the  warfare,  the  estab- 
I  lishment  of  Hritish  supremacy  both  in 
I  Syria  and  Egypt.  Our  statesmen  were 
!  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  h.aving  to  car- 
I  rv  on  the  war  alone  against  the  Northern 
1  Erafieror,  as  in  a  few  months  longer  we 
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phouKl  have  had  to  do  ;  but  the  conflict  I  cupola ;  and  Kussia  is  mustennpc  all  her 
M  as  one  to  which  our  resources  were  diplomatic  influence  to  maintain  the  rights 
thoroughly  equal,  and  the  issue  would  of  the  (ireek  Church.  Around  the  su|v 
h;ive  been  worth  all  the  cost — though  the  posed  tomb  of  the  I’rinee  of  Peace,  the 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  would  1  battle  of  the  two  churches  is  again  re- 


have  been  great  indeed. 

The  w.arfare  having  ended  in  the  Crimea 
before  France  and  liussia  were  drained  of, 
men  and  gold,  it  could  be  revived,  after  a  | 
season,  on  the  spot  where  the  quarrel  ; 
originally  began.  Accordingly  it  has  been  ! 
so  renewed.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  ' 
Sepulchre  is  surmounted  by  a  dome — large  I 
and  somewhat  clumsy.  In  1 858  this  dome  ^ 
had  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepair.  On  j 
its  south  side,  some  feet  from  its  base,  | 
time  and  weather  had  worn  away  the  I 
outer  covering,  and  a  large  rent  or  hole  ! 
disfigured  the  outward  aspect  of  the  i 
building  and  made  it  uncomfort.able  with-  I 
in.  It  must  be  repaired.  Dy  whom  ?  ! 
Greeks  or  Latins  ?  For  to  both  the  church  ' 
belongs.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  ; 
was  not  a  case  in  which  the  parties  w’ere  I 
desirous  of  evading  the  expense  of  rej>air,  I 
and  of  casting  the  burden  oft"  their  own  ! 
shoulders.  Nor  was  it  a  case  in  which  ' 
each  party  was  merely  claiming  the  honor  I 
of  doing  such  a  work.  It  was  not  the 
honor,  but  the  poirer  which  the  doing  of 
the  thing  tvould  confer  upon  the  party 
doing  it ;  for  in  the  Eiist  the  m.an  who  a.s- 
sists  in  repairing  a  house  has  a  claim  over 
the  house,  .almost  amounting  to  actual 
property.  Hence  France  stepp«d  in,  and 
m  the  name  of  the  Latin  Church  insisted 
on  her  right  to  be  the  repairer.  Ilussia 
stepped  in,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Greek 
Church  maintained  her  right  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Piisha  quietly  made  oifer,  it  is 
8.aid,  to  take  the  cost  uj>on  himself.  Hut 
France  would  not  yield  to  Russia  ;  Itussia 
would  not  yield  to  Fnance  ;  neither  would 
yield  to  the  Pasha.  The  power  at  stake 
was  too  great  to  be  easily  conceded. 
Hence  to  this  day  the  dome  h.as  remained 
in  miserable  disrepair;  and  the  last  ac¬ 
counts  were,  that  the  rent  tvas  getting  so 
wide  that  the  rain  poured  in. 

It  was  the  que.stion,  “  Who  is  to  repair 
the  dome  ?”  th.at  led  to  the  Crimean  War !  ! 
During  that  war  the  question  was  held  in  j 
abeyance,  in  the  hope  that  Crimean  victo- ' 
rit*8  would  settle  it.  The  war  ceased,  but  I 
the  question  remained  unsettled ;  the  j 
dome,  of  course,  remtuned  unpatehed.  I 
The  point  has  been  stirred  again.  M.  de  j 
Thouvenel,  a  French  envoy  at  Constanti- 1 
Dople,  has  revived  the  Latin  claim  to  the  I 


newed.  Neither  nation  is  in  a  condition 
for  war  ;  yet  both  have  suflicient  power 
to  fan  the  ecclesiastical  animosities  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  to  hinder  any  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  question.  No  one  can  tell 
when  this  old  cupola  may  be  repaired  ; 
for  a  compromise  between  the  parties 
seems  almost  impossible.  They  will  I’ather 
allow  the  e<lifice  to  go  to  wreck.  Another 
w.ar  may  at  any  time  be  the  result.  The 
direct  interest  of  Hritain  in  these  disputes 
about  sacred  edifices  is  not  very  obvious ; 
but  her  indirect  interest  is  great  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  her  who 
patches  the  holy  dome,  or  who  possesses 
the  ‘‘  Chureh  of  the  Resurrection” — in  so 
far  .ns  the  dome  and  the  church  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Why  should  she  then  be  drawn 
into  the  strite ;  and  why  should  she  in¬ 
cline  to  the  side  of  the  Latin  rather  than 
the  Greek  Chureh  ?  The  reason  lies  close 
at  hand.  The  preponderance  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  jireponderance  of  Russia  in 
the  East;  and  the  first  exercise  of  Russian 
supremacy  in  the  East  would  be  to  bar 
out  England  from  India.  Hotter,  then, 
that  any  other  power  than  Russia  should 
have  sway  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Foiled  in  her  first  .attempt  to  seize  Pal¬ 
estine,  Russia  will  be  more  wary  now. 
Her  object  is  now  to  gain  silent  influence, 
while  she  avoids  open  rufiture.  Nor  will 
any  eftbrt,  direct  or  indirect,  be  spared  to 
accomplish  this.  As,  during  the  war,  she 
made  Prussia  her  servile  tool ;  and,  by 
means  of  her,  threw  daily  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  allies;  so  will  she  continue 
to  do  now.  The  game  that  Prussia  is 
playing  in  Palestine,  is  as  much  for  Russia 
as  for  herself;  and  while  Russia  carries  on 
the  diplonnatic  war  with  France,  she  with 
wily  sagacity  conlides  to  I’russiathe  work 
of  assailing  and  affronting  Protestant  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem 
is  quite  aware  of  the  part  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  play.*  It  is  certainly  not  an 
unimportant  one.  Yet  it  is  one  tvhich 
calls  for  caution  and  prudence;  considera¬ 
bly  more  of  these  than  he  is  supposed  to 

*  Lord  Clarendon,  wo  have  heard,  was  not  asleep 
on  this  point  Lord  Malmesbury  is  said  to  be  less 
alive  to  the  evil,  and  more  disposed  to  let  Prussia 
have  her  own  way. 
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possess.  In  the  East,  diplomatic  schemes  | 
have  facilities  for  oozinj;  out  which  they 
ilo  not  piissess  in  the  West,  as  they  who 
are  intrusted  with  their  execution  are  less 
upon  their  ouard  than  with  us,  and  at 
times  betray  their  own  secrets  by  their 
rashness  and  violence. 

I’AI.KSTI-NE  fflirUASED. 

Travelers  speak  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  all  nations  are  buying  uj)  the  soil 
of  Palestine.  Each  is  making  large  pur¬ 
chases,  and  the  land  is  gradually  jiassing 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moslem  into  those 
of  the  ('hristian  (iontile.  The  Jew,  .as 
represented  by  Sir  Moses  3Iontefiore,  has 
obtained  a  few  small  patches,  chiefly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerns.alem,  on  the  right 
of  the  Bethlehem  road  as  you  travel  south¬ 
ward.  But  it  is  Europe  and  Bnssia  that 
are  competing  for  the  purchase  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  Every  year  more  of  its  fields 
are  bought  u]t  by  France,  or  Austria,  or 
Prussia,  or  Unssia ;  in  many  eases  not 
openly,  but  through  the  patriarchs  of  the 
cimrehes,  or  some  other  such  loc.al  agency. 
Large  sums  arc  thus  laid  out  annually  in 
the  juirchase  of  land  ;  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  spectacle  tvill  ere  long  be  presented, 
of  a  country  bought  up  by  foreign  nations 
— a  country  in  which  the  land-owners  are 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  (ireek  and  Latin 
Churches.  • 

Nor  has  England  forgotten  her  })osition 
or  her  interests.  Through  the  shrewd, 
<|uiet  energy  of  her  ])resent  consul,  some 
of  the  richest  jiortions  of  Palestine  have 
become  the  property  of  England,  greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  her  (ireek  .and  Latin 
rivals.  The  Gardens  of  Solomon,  hard 
iiy  Bethlehem,  and  about  seven  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  have  been  secured  by  Mr. 
Finn  ;  .and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that 
it  should  have  been  into  our  hands  that 
this  jiatrimony  of  the  kings  of  Jud.ah 
should  have  at  length  passed.  These  agri¬ 
cultural  projects  are  warmly  taken  up  by 
the  representatives  of  the  churches,  as 
well  as  of  the  nations,  s.avc  in  the  case  of 
our  own  nation,  in  which  our  consul,  un- 

I  sup|K>rted  by  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
hindered  often  in  his  noble  plans  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  seconded  him,  has  for 
years  persevered  in  his  agricultural  scheme 
for  Palestine,  and  with  but  very  partial  .aid 
from  home  has  achievajd  no  inconsiderable 
'success,  llis  operations,  both  at  Urtca 

I 


and  Kerim  K/inlit,  are  mo.st  praisewor-  ! 

thy ;  .and  ought  to  excite  much  warmer  1 

interest  than  they  have  hitherto  excited. 

For  what  he  has  done  for  the  Jews,  he  is  j 

entitled  to  the  warm  thanks  of  Christians  j 

at  home  ;  and  for  what  he  has  done  in 
maintaining  both  the  honor  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  England,  he  may  w'ell  claim  the 
high  api>robation  of  Government.  I 

England  is  the  more  called  on  to  sup¬ 
port  iier  consuls  in  the  E:.  t,  beoau.se  at 
present,  .as  will  be  seen  fro  .i  Air.  Porter’s 
aide  letters  in  the  Times,  the  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities  are  doing  their  utmost  both  to 
bully  and  to  overreach  them.  The  Pacha- 
lic  of  Dam.ascus  is  in  a  critical  position, 
and  Turkish  fanaticism  is  gathering 
strength  and  fury.  Strange  to  say,  it  is 
specially  against  England  that  this  fanati¬ 
cism  is  showing  itself;  probably  because 
Continental  hatred  of  our  land  bands  Eu¬ 
ropean  consuls  together,  and  leads  them 
to  unite  their  inlluence  and  intrigues  in 
stimulating  ag.ainst  our  consuls  the  smoth¬ 
ered  bigotry  of  Islamism.  Should  our 
(iovernment  show  any  v.acill.ation  in  this 
matter,  or  any  shyness  in  supjiorting  vig¬ 
orously  the  counsels  and  measures  of  its 
representatives,  our  peril  is  great  and  imi- 
nent ;  the  Jaffa  tragedy  will  be  reenacted 
at  Jerusalem,  and  Mohammedanism  will 
rush  forth,  scimitar  in  h.and,  from  El-Khu- 
lil,  Xaldus,  Esli-Sliam,  to  do  for  the  Christ¬ 
ians  of  Syria  what  it  has  been  doing  for  the 
Christians  of  Oude.  A  little  more  trilling 
and  indecision  on  our  part,  a  tew  more  in¬ 
dications  of  timidity  and  submissiveness, 

.and  we  have  irremediably  destroyed  both 
our  prestige  and  our  power  in  these  east¬ 
ern  regions. 

In  Syria  there  may  bo  said  to  be  three 
religions,  the  Jewish,  the  Aloslem,  and  the 
Christian,  including  under  the  last  .all  the 
various  shades  of  false  and  true  Christ¬ 
ianity.  E.ach  has  its  own  position,  and  ex 
hibits  itself  in  its  own  way.  These  three 
religions  arc  the  representatives  of  three 
monalities,  very  different  in  degree.  The 
Aloslem  occupies  the  lowest  scale,  the 
abominations  practiced  sh.amelessly  among 
Turks  and  Arabs  being  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able.  The  Latin  and  (ireek.  though  low 
enough,  are  higher  in  the  scale ;  and 
Christi.anity,  oven  in  its  corruptest  form, 
has  not  .allowed  mor.ality  to  be  dragged 
doAvn  so  low,  or  rather  to  become  so  ut¬ 
terly  extinct,  as  in  Islamism.  Judaism 
rises  still  higher  ;  and  fiendish  or  fanatical 
as  you  may  find  a  Jew  in  his  animosities. 
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cunninff  or  rapacious  as  you  may  find  him 
in  his  dealing  with  the  Cloyiin,  yet  among 
the  families  of  his  own  race,  there  is  an 
amount  of  purity  and  love  which  puts 
Latinisin  and  Moslemisni  to  shame.  Ha¬ 
tred  of  the  licentious  Hcntilc  may  have 
done  something  towards  this  ;  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ancestral  example,  and  the  high 
standard  of  inspired  law  constantly  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  eye,  has  done  the  most. 

We  who  sit  at  home  think  of  Syria  as  a 
Jewish  land,  and  suppose  that  if  we  tra¬ 
versed  it,  we  should  be  greeted  at  every  | 
turn  by  Jewish  memorials.  Travelers 
bring  a  different  tale.  Almost  every 
trace  of  Jewish  history  has  faded  away  or 
been  buried  beneath  the  soil.  Rome  is 
still  Rome,  and  Athens  has  Greeks  for 
citizens;  but  El-Kuds  is  not  Jerusalem, 
nor  Nablus  Shecheni,  nor  Sebustieh  Sama¬ 
ria,  nor  Tsur  Tyre,  nor  El-Khulil  Hebron. 
The  localities  are  identical,  but  the  identi- 
fving  leatures  are  few,  and  these  few  half- 
effaced.  The  Italians  still  have  Italy,  the 
Spaniards  still  have  Sp.ain,  the  Ishmaclite 
retains  the  desert ;  but  Egypt  h.as  cea*jed 
to  be  Egyptian,  Syria  is  no  longer  Ara- 
nitean,  and  the  Jew  is  a  stranger  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Jesusalem  is  waved  over  by  the 
fl.ags  of  every  European  nation  ;  the  Jew 
has  no  ensign  there.  Belonging  to  all 
nations,  he  has  no  privilege,  no  govern¬ 
ment,  no  law  of  his  own,  the  unpitied  vic¬ 
tim  of  wrong  and  contumely. 

No  where  can  a  Jew  feel  insult  and  in¬ 
jury  more  than  in  his  own  land  ;  at  no 
hands  can  he  resent  WTong  more  than  at 
those  of  a  Christian  Gentile.  The  Moslem 
Is  a  much  more  callous  being,  and  is  less 
sensitive  either  to  kindness  or  unkindn(*s8. 
He  can  bear  evil  with  as  much  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  he  can  inflict  it.  Let  a  Christian 
Jew  be  imprisoned,  even  his  unconverted 
brethren  would  clamor  round  the  prison 
and  seek  to  undo  the  prisoner’s  bonds. 
Let  an  Arab  be  bcistinadoed,  his  fellow- 
Moslcms  will  smoke  their  pipes  with  all 
coolness  amid  his  cries,  uttering  only  the 

Erofane  AUah  akbar  which  is  ever  on  their 

J)S. 

Among  Englishmen  the  interest  in  the 
Jew  is  much  greater  than  amorg  other 
nations.  One  does  not  wonder  mat  the 
men  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy  should 
be  so  contemptuous  toward  the  Israelite. 
Romanism  has  taught  them  this  ;  and  even 
the  Protestants  in  these  nations  have  im¬ 
bibed,  not  perhaps  dislike,  but  at  least  in¬ 
difference.  But  it  is  more  strange  to  find 


the  Protestants  of  Germany  so  cold  iijmn 
the  matter.  Luther’s  hatred  to  the  Jew's 
may  have  left  its  impress — and  his  fierce 
vituperations  have  perhaps  not  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Even  some  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  out  as  Jewish  missionaries  have  ex¬ 
hibited  a  want  of  symj)athy  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  cause,  which  one  is  disposed  to  wonder 
at.  They  will  deal  with  the  Jew  as  with 
a  Moslem ;  but  they  will  not  recognize 
any  peculiarity  in  his  c.asc  demanding  a 
peculiar  treatment.  There  are  letters 
I  from  some  of  these  missionaries  addressed 
to  the  Friend  of  Israel,  a  Swiss  period¬ 
ical,  in  which  tl»e  writer  sufficiently  be¬ 
trays  his  coolness  in  the  cause  of  Israel, 
and  makes  the  reader  ask,  why  he  should 
be  connected  with  such  a  work  as  a  Jew¬ 
ish  mission  at  all.  The  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  some  Germ.an  periodicals — the 
Jermalems  -Vcrcin  for  one,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  right.  It  is  among  the  Christians  of 
Britain  that  the  Jew'  lias  ever  found  his 
truest,  w'armest  friends.  Somehow'  or 
other  there  seems  an  aftinity,  or  at  le.^st 
a  sympathy,  between  the  Israelite  and 
the  Englishman,  such  as  does  not  exist 
between  the  Israelite  and  the  German. 
Among  English  consuls,  too,  there  is  a  dis- 
jiosition  to  protect  the  Jew,  such  as  is  not 
displayed  at  the  consulates  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  And  it  is  rcmark.able  that  the 
greatest  friend  of  Israid  in  the  whole  East 
is  the  British  consnl  of  Jerusalem.  .Since 
his  appointment  to  the  consul.ar  office 
there,  he  h.as  labored  with  such  a  cordial¬ 
ity  and  untiring  zeal  in  their  behalf,  that 
one  would  be  led  to  ask,  if  he  w'cre  not 
the  Jewish  consul.  Securing  labor  for 
them,  citlier  in  tillage  or  in  building,  he 
has  permanently  relieved  the  poverty  of 
hundreds ;  while,  by  his  unremitting  pa¬ 
tronage  of  all  schemes  for  their  temporal 
or  spiritual  benefit,  he  h.as  been  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  hasting  blessing  to  them  and  to  their 
children.  T.ake  your  Syrian  pony  and  ac¬ 
company  him  to  Kerim  Khnlil  or  to 
Urtaa ;  mark  the  well-tilled  fields  and 
gjirdens  and  olive-yards ;  notice  the  busy 
hands  that  are  there — see  the  confidence 
which  uncouverted  as  well  as  converted 
Jews  repose  in  him ;  and  you  w'ill  not  Im* 
long  in  discovering  what  a  patron  and  be¬ 
nefactor  Israel  has  in  that  true-hearted 
Christian  man,  the  fitting  representative 
of  the  only  nation  that  really  befriends  the 
Jew'. 

England  is  not  loved  in  the  East,  any 
more  than  in  the  West.  She  b  groat 
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cnou^rh  to  bo  envied,  or  perha|)3  admired, 
but  too  great,  too  strong,  to  be  loved. 
Tliat  she  is  feared,  is  olivious  enough  ;  and 
much  more  feared  might  she  be,  were  she 
.as  punctilious  in  claiming  her  position, 
.and  insisting  on  her  rights,  as  some  na¬ 
tions  are.  Her  conscious  strength  m.akes 
her  too  e.asy  and  too  patient;  she  lays 
aside  needful  vigilance  and  jealousy  ;  she 
concedes  to  weakness  what  she  would 
deny  to  power.  The  ^Moslem,  indeed,  if 
lie  does  not  love  her,  yet  in  some  measure 
trusts  her ;  for  she  is  much  more  honest 
than  others,  and  little  disposed  to  aggres¬ 
sion  or  cruelty ;  so  that,  unlike  all  others, 
she  would  rather  suffer  wrong  th.an  intiict 
it.  I  Jut  by  all  there  is  a  recognition  of 
her  greatness ;  and  even  they  that  dislike 
her  most,  are  proud  when  placed  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  enable  or  entitle  them 
to  wield  her  power.  A  .Syri.an  consul  or 
a  German  ecclesi.astic,  iiitrusted  with  Bri¬ 
tish  jiower,  is  a  [iroud  man  indeed.  Ten 
chances  to  one,  however,  that  he  will 
abuse  it.  To  have  the  power  of  such  a 
nation  committed  to  them,  even  in  humble 
offices,  is  sufficient  to  turn  some  men’s 
minds.  Some  of  the  most  “  fantastic 
tricks”  that  have  been  played  in  the  East, 
have  come  about  in  this  peculiar  way. 
The  position,  which  would  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  elate  .an  Englishman,  would  at  once 
upset  .a  foreigner ;  nor  «loes  any  thing 
gratify  him  more,  than  when  he  can  wield 
English  jiower  .against  some  unhajijiy  Eng¬ 
lishman  that  may  have  fallen  under  his 
displeasure  by  his  boldness  and  indejiend- 
ence.  Not  more  dangerous  is  it  to  jilace 
an  Pinglish  revolver  in  the  h.ands  of  a  Be- 
dawi  or  a  Syrian  fellah,  than  to  intrust 
Englisli  autliority  to  foreign  h.ands. 

England  is  by  far  too  remiss  in  regard 
to  her  own  interests  in  Syria ;  and  if  our 
(fovernment  at  home  is  not  more  vigilant 
and  energetic,  she  will  find  herself  gradu¬ 
ally  edged  or  elbowed  out  of  the  land. 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  have 
all  their  schemes  of  national  aggrandize¬ 
ment  there.  The  courts  of  Paris,  Peters- 
liurgh,  Vienn.a,  and  Berlin  are  quite  alive 
to  the  iinjiortance  of  securing  a  strong 
jiosition  in  the  East.  They  instruct  their 
consuls  on  this  jioint,  and  they  warmly 
back  them.  There  is  not  one  of  their  offi¬ 
cials  but  knows  that  he  will  be  vigorously 
supported  by  his  Government  in  any 
scheme,  however  ambitious,  or  in  any 
blunder,  how’ever  gross,  if  only  that 
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I  scheme  or  that  blunder  tend  to  aggran¬ 
dize  his  nation,  or  humble  its  riv.al. 

■  Yet  there  is  one  i)ortion  of  the  East  in 
which  our  influence  nmst  always  be 
strong,  so  long  ivs  we  retain  India,  and  re¬ 
main  a  maritime  power.  We  mean  Egy|»t. 
All  that  Egypt  has  become  within  these 
‘  thirty  years,  she  owes  to  England.  Ar¬ 
rest  English  commerce,  and  Alexandria 
would  collaj>se  in  a  single  year.  Suez 
would,  of  course,  become  a  mere  j)ilgrim- 
khan,  and  her  brackish  well,  instead  of 
giving  water  to  the  throe  or  four  hundred 
noble  camels  th.at  transport  British  mer¬ 
chandise  across  the  sands,  w’ould  degene¬ 
rate  into  the  annual  drinking-trough  of  the 
Haj  caravan.  Cairo  would  suffer  greatly, 

!  yet  less,  ])erhaj)s,  th.an  other  Egyptian 
cities,  as  she  is  not  quite  so  dey)endent  on 
'  foreign  traffic.  But  Alexandria  would 
'  soon  shi  ivel  up  into  a  fourth  of  its  present 
:  dimensions;  and  not  all  thepowerof  Greek 
I  e.nter|>rise  or  French  ambition  could  j)re- 
j  vent  such  a  catastro|)he. 

I  Britain  needetl  a  short  route  to  India  : 

I  and  this  necessity  has  been  the  revival  of 
j  Egyj>t.  The  faded  cities  of  FIgyj)t  are  re¬ 
viving,  and  its  buried  villages  shaking  oft' 
the  sand  from  tlieir  walls,  and  rising  out 
j  of  their  d«d)ris.  Across  that  narrow  strip 
j  of  land,  the  whole  AV'est  pours  into  the 
I  East,  ajid  the  East  into  the  West.  Eu¬ 
rope  emj)ties  itself  into  India,  China,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  tlie  islands  of  the  vast  oce.ans 
of  the  antij)odes  ;  and  these  in  return  flow 
l)ack  to  Euro|)e.  A  narrow  channel  like 
this  must,  by  such  a  constant  flow  and  re¬ 
flow,  be  soon  dee|)ened ;  and,  till  British 
civilization  sluall  retrc.at,  and  British  com¬ 
merce  dry  uji,  this  flow’  will  continue. 
For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  re¬ 
vival  of  Flgypt  is  only  commencing ;  and 
the  comjdetion  of  the  railway  between  the 
two  seas  will  bring  with  it  wonders  on 
which  we  do  not  calculate.  F’ive  years 
ago  the  isthmus  between  Alexandria  and 
Suez  could  not  l>e  traversed  in  less  than 
si.x  days  —  six  days  of  weary  travel,  in 
which  the  Nile  bojit,  the  van,  the  camel, 
and  the  donkey,  w’ere  alternately  called 
into  requisition.  Now  the  run  between 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  is  one  of  six  hours ; 
and  that  betw’een  Cairo  .and  Suez  will, 
as  soon  as  the  remaining  twenty  miles  are 
finished,  be  one  of  four.  At  present  the 
trains  run  only  on  alternate  days — soon 
they  will  be  daily,  or  several  times  a  daj’. 
At  present  steamers  only  come  and  go 
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once  a  fortnight — soon  they  will  be,  if  |  this  educational  movement,  the  Latin  and 
not  daily,  at  least  on  alternate  days.  The  Greek  Churches  have  taken  the  lead, 
electric  telegraph  will,  of  course,  shoot  its  |  The  Moslem  avails  himself  of  their  insti- 
wires  over  the  desert,  and  under  the  sea,  |  tutions  without  scrujde.  In  Kgypt  we 
to  India  ;  and  every  change  thus  called  up  i  find  these  schools  ;  and  also  in  Jerusalem, 
by  British  necessities,  will  be  a  fresh  im-  i  The  seminaries  which  these  churches  are 
pulse  to  Egypt.  In  a  few  years  this  ne-  ^  carrying  on  in  the  Holy  City  are,  by  all 
glected  province  of  Turkey  will  bo  the  |  accounts,  of  a  very  superior  order,  and 
wealthiest  and  most  imjtortant  of  the  Sul- :  number  their  pupils  by  hundreds  ;  while 
tan’s  dominions  ;  and  tlie  Pasha  of  Egypt  ;  the  Protestant  institutions  hitherto  have 
will  sit  upon  no  second  throne.  '  been  altogether  unsatisfactory  —  ill-con- 

It  is  possible  that  affairs  may  take  an-  j  ducted,  ill-taught,  and  ill-attended.  There 
other  course — a  course  which,  though  it  j  can  be  no  doubt  that  Protestantism  is  far 
will  not  wholly  dry  up  Egypt,  may  mate-  j  behind  in  regard  to  education,  and  that, 
rially  arrest  its  prosperity.  Should  the  j  through  the  supineness,  or  perversity,  or 
Euphrates  rail-w’ay  succeed,  there  will  be  '  incompetence  of  societies  at  home  and 
two  channels  eastward  instead  of  one.  i  agents  abroad,  the  education  of  Palestine 
The  Egyptian  one  >vill  still  be  maintained,  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Greeks 
for  it  has  advantages  of  its  own;  but  the  '  and  Latins.  The  Jew,  indeed,  converted 
Assyrian  one  wdll  be  a  mighty  rival,  and  or  unconverted,  will  never  submit  to  enter 
in  its  rivalry  it  may  do  for  the  buried  institutions  where  the  symbols  of  Christ- 
cities  of  Babylonia  W'hat  is  now  being  ian  idolatry  oftend  his  eye.  He  can  not 
done  for  the  w’aste  cities  of  Egypt.  The  ;  tolerate  the  Greek  picture,  the  Latin 
stream  of  British  commerce,  pouring  it-  i  image,  or  the  (Tcrman  crucifix ;  and  he 
self  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  raise  up  the  '  will  find  ways  of  educating  his  children 
old  cities,  and  draw  a  new  ])opTilation  to  without  resorting  to  these  institutions, 
its  banks.  For  a  time,  these  two  streams.  But,  excepting  tlie  Jew,  no  other  will 
flowing  thus  widely  asunder,  will  leave  hold  out,  and  even  the  image-hating  Mos- 
Syria,  or  at  le.ast  Jerusalem,  untouched.  ,  lem  will  take  education  from  the  schools 
But  ere  long  the  necessity  of  a  junction  of  a  corrupt  Christianity,  rather  than  re¬ 
will  be  felt,  and  the  junction-line  l>etween  ;  main  untaught. 

Egypt  Sind  Babylonia,  though  it  might  It  is  ])assing  strange  that  none  of  our 
only  skirt,  not  traverse  Syrisi,  would,  by  great  Missionary  Societies,  ivith  all  the 
its  necessary  ramifications,  lead  to  a  re- 1  funds  and  apj)liances  at  their  disposjil, 
suscitation  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and  |  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
first  of  all,  of  Jerusalem  itself.  '  exhibit  to  the  East  the  completeness  of  a 

As  in  India,  so  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  l'*rotcstant  education  ;  and  while  it  sad- 
Eastem  mind  is  waking  up ;  ami  one  of  dens  us  to  find  education  in  Alexandria 
the  w.ays  in  which  it  shows  this,  is  its  de-  *  only  in  its  infancy,  Avhen  it  ought  to  have 
sire  for  education.  Whether  this  has  been  1  been  full-grown,  it  rouses  one’s  indigna- 
jwoduced  by  the  rivalry  of  others,  or  by  tion  to  its  utmost  to  find  an  untaught 
the  honor  and  gain  now  connected  with  !  Prussian  mechanic  the  representative  of 
education,  or  whether  it  be  from  the  deep  !  the  educational  Protestantism  of  England 
gnawingsof  mental  hunger,  (for  the  intel- !  in  Jerusalem.  With  local  jealousies  and 
lect  of  the  East  has  fasted  long,)  we  can  i  strifes  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Into  none 
not  say.  Probably  the  human  mind  can  j  of  them  do  we  enter.  We  take  the  facts 
not  subsist  beyond  a  certain  time  in  starv- 1  as  we  find  them,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
ation  or  donnancy.  When  that  time  has  j  say,  that  unless  our  societies  do  some- 

passed,  it  awakes  up  by  the  very  cravings  I  thing  for  the  East  more  than  they  have 

of  its  own  intellectual  and  moral  appe-  hitherto  done ;  unless  they  are  resolved 
tites.  These  influences  may  be  all  at  work  to  educate  in  earnest,  and  compete  with 
in  the  present  age,  and  producing  that  de-  Greeks  and  Latins  as  only  English  energy 
sire  for  something  higher  and  better  which  can  ;  unless  they  have  made  up  their 
we  find  so  exten.sively  prevailing.  A  Eu-  minds  to  present  to  the  Jew  and  Moslem 
ropean  education  is  one  of  the  objects  of '  a  style  and  quality  of  education  such  as 
Oriental  ambition.  |  will,  by  its  superior  excellence,  attract 

To  meet  this  craving,  the  different  sects  |  the  Arab  youth  and  command  respect 

have  established  seminaries,  supplied  in  '  from  all  sects  and  nations,  they  had  bet- 
many  places  Avith  first-rate  imisters.  In  ter  quit  the  educational  field  and  confine 
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thoniHelves  to  missionary  work.  Teacli 
well,  or  let  teaching  alone.  Beware  of 
bringing  education  as  w'ell  as  Protestant¬ 
ism  into  contempt. 

The  churches  of  the  East  are  giving 
signs  of  new  life.  It  is  not  reformation  ; 
it  is  not  spirituality ;  it  is  not  Christian 
zeal.  They  have  been  j)ut  in  motion,  and 
are  beginning  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  an¬ 
cient  power.  As  into  every  thing  else  in 
this  age,  good  or  bad,  so  into  them  vitali¬ 
ty  lias  come,  and  they  show  their  revived 
vigor  at  many  points,  and  in  m.any  ways, 
'fliey  are  waking  up  to  the  idea  of  self- 
imjiortance,  unfelt  for  centuries.  They 
build  new  convents,  and  rejiair  or  enlarge 
old  ones.  They  lay  out  large  sums  on 
patriarchal  palaces.  They  begin  to  dust 
their  books,  in  prejtaration,  doubtless,  for 
reading  them.  They  retit  their  book¬ 
shelves,  and  remove  their  libraries  from 
the  old  lumber-room  to  some  conspicu¬ 
ous  chamber.  They  are  proud  to  show 
their  learned  stores,  though  chary  in  al¬ 
lowing  vou  to  handle  them.  They  have 
not  yet  m  all  places  learned  to  read  their 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Si- 
naiticus  lies  uncollated  in  the  convent  of  ' 
St.  Katherin,  but  they  would  not  now 
part  with  them  tor  a  sovereign  or  a  rusty 
gun. 

Not  that  very  much  has  yet  been  done.  ; 
The  present  revivification  is,  as  yet,  more  ! 
a  sympathetic  movement  in  connection  | 
witli  ^Vestern  impulses,  than  a  quicken-  ; 
ing  from  within.  Still  the  stagnation  of 
centuries  has  passed  away.  Whether  the 
new  life  is  to  do  God's  work  or  Satan’s  is  | 
another  question,  and  one  of  most  serious 
import.  But  it  is  one  on  which  Ave  can 
not  enter,  for  it  is  one  which  we  have  no 
materials  for  deciding  on.  Had  Protest¬ 
ant  missions  stood  high  in  estimation, 
there  might  have  been  hope.  But  such  | 
is  not  the  case.  At  Damascus,  no  doubt, 
we  have  the  vigorous  agency  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  at  Beyroot,  Si<lon, 
and  Cairo,  W'C  have  American  laborers ; 
but  what  have  we  at  Alexandria — what 
have  we  at  Jerusalem?  In  the  former 
we  have  neglect ;  in  the  latter,  misman¬ 
agement  ;  in  both,  Protestant  influence  is 
.at  zero.* 

•  For  one  or  two  joars  there  were  two  mission¬ 
aries  in  Alexandria,  sent  out  by  some  Scottish  So¬ 
ciety.  One  has  left,  on  account  of  health,  if  not 
both.  We  have  heard  several  Eastern  travelers 
speak  very  highly  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  regret  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt.  Jerusalem  could  spare  some 


We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay’s  work  that  the  Americans  have  not 
de.serted  the  Holy  City.  They  are  pre- 
j^aring  to  reocctipy  the  field  which  for 
three  years  they  had  forsaken  ;  and  if  the 
jiresent  extraordin.ary  movement  in  that 
land  tell  as  it  ought  upon  missionary  en¬ 
terprise,  we  may  expect  to  find  our  trans¬ 
atlantic  brethren  projecting  and  carrying 
out  schemes,  both  educational  and  evan- 
I  gelistic,  for  Jerusalem,  such  as  shall  undo 
j  much  of  the  evil  that  has  been  done  there 
'  of  late,  and  erect  a  Protestant  banner 
!  round  which  multitudes  shall  rally.  With 
a  thoroughly  Christian  consiil  from  the 
United  States  to  cooj>erate  with  our  own 
'  in  his  labors  of  faith  and  love,  as  Avell  as 
i  generally  to  ujthold  the  cause  of  Protest- 
,  ant  missions,  we  may  yet  hope  to  see 
'  something  accomplished  for  a  city  which 
has  so  long  been  the  seat  and  center  both 
of  Eastern  and  Western  superstition. 

But  let  us  take  a  sentence  or  two  from 
Dr.  Barclay’s  splendid  volume — a  volume 
full  of  original  information  throughout. 
Though  with  some  of  its  topographical 
conclusions  we  may  not  wholly  agree,  yet 
the  amount  of  new  detail  with  regard  to 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  A'olume  that  lias  ever  been 
published  on  the  tojiography  of  that  city. 
A  residence  of  several  years  enabled  the 
author  to  make  many  most  important  re¬ 
searches,  the  results  of  which  he  has  given 
at  length.  It  is  not,  however,  Avith  these 
that  we  are  at  present  concerned.  We 
are  making  a  survey  of  the  East  in  its 
more  general  aspects,  both  secular  .and 
sacred,  and  Ave  Avish  to  cite  Dr.  Barclay 
in  regard  to  some  of  these.  His  sketch 
of  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  city 
is  thus  given : 

“In  no  other  city,  perhaps,  on  earth,  are 
there  so  many  and  such  distinct  races  of  men 
and  grades  of  religion  as  are  to  be  found  in  Jer 
rusaiem  —  the  sensual,  fair-skinned  Turk — the 
swarthy,  turbulent  Arab — the  barbarous,  ebony¬ 
skinned  African — the  superstitious,  circumvent- 


I  of  its  laborers,  for  either  Alexandria  or  Cairo.  It 
I  has  four  or  five  miasinnaries,  two  or  three  medical 
I  miaaionaries,  three  or  four  dcaconeaaea  belonging  to 
I  the  Lutheran  nunnery,  three  or  four  teachers,  and  at 
I  their  head  a  bishop.  These  are  too  many  for  ao 
small  a  city ;  and  to  transport  some  of  them  to  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulnesa  would  be  a  benefit  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  mission.  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  the  eminent  artist,  in  a  most  atartling  pam¬ 
phlet,  has  noted  the  Jerusalem  “jealousies,”  as  well 
as  other  evils,  among  Eastern  missionaries. 
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ill"  Christian  of  every  hue  and  dye,  and  the 
down-trodden,  Banquo-like  Israelite,  the  wan¬ 
derer  of  every  clime — a  stranger  every  where — 
at  home  no  where — not  even  on  his  own  hea-  i 
ven-given  soil ! 

“  From  Jerusalem  as  a  central  point  76,000  of  | 
the  Arab  family  can  also  be  reache<l  in  every  i 
direction.  Situated  on  the  medimarinean  isth- ' 
mus,  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  ' 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mediterranean  or  ! 
Western  Sea  ami  the  Indian  or  Eastern  (Jeean  i 
on  the  other,  leading  to  the  abode  of  Japhet  in  i 
Europe,  and  the  Isles  of  the  (5 entiles  in  all  j 
Oceanica ;  it  is  thus  acce.ssible  to  all  nations,  i 
tribes,  kindreds,  and  tongues.  Nor  is  there  j 
another  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  well  ' 
situated  as  Palestine  for  the  erection  of  a  ' 
mighty  Pharos,  for  the  diffusion  of  moral  light  | 
amongst  those  that  are  sitting  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death.  Hence  the  importance  of : 
creating  an  immense  Bible  Magazine  in  Jerusa-  , 
1cm.  Equally  obvious  too  is  the  importance  of 
the  Holy  City  as  the  most  suitable  place  on  all  ' 
the  earth  for  a  ‘  school  of  the  prophets  ’ —  a  , 
great  mission  e.stablishment  for  preparing  mi.s-  j 
sionaries  for  the  whitening  fields  of  the  East — 
that  ‘the  law  may  go  forth  of  Zion  c,nd  the  i 
wonl  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.’  What  a 
noble  and  inviting  enterprise  !” 

WE.STERX  IMPULSIuS  AND  IXKLlEXrES. 

Every  movement,  great  or  small,  which  , 
the  East  of  late  years  ha.s  exjierienced,  has  | 
come  from  the  W est,  and  has  been  but  a  j 
vibration  produced  by  some  continental 
shock,  a  ripple  from  the  over-spent  storms  I 
of  Europe,  an  impulse  communicated  by  i 
English  energy  and  enterprise.  Nothing 
of  internal,  or  at  least  innate  life,  yet  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  East.  It  is  all  derived,  and 
of  course  fitful,  as  well  as  unnatural  and 
unhealthy.  It  i.s  galvanism  rather  than  | 
vitality.  We  have  been  startled  by  the  j 
announcement,  made  to  us  once  again  of  I 
late  years,  th.at  the  Turkish  Empire  was  | 
willing  to  become  enlightened,  or  rather,  | 
was  actually  becoming  so ;  and  we  were  I 
cheered  with  the  news  that  MoslemLsm  | 
was  sloughing  oft'  its  bigotry.  One  is  i 
slow  of  belief  as  to  either  of  these  pieces  ; 
of  intelligence.  A  Turkish  village  is  per-  j 
haps  some  night  awakened  by  a  band  of  i 
English  travelers,  who,  with  lanterns,  fire- 1 
arms,  noisy  mirth,  and  the  like,  do  m.ake  1 
some  stir  and  introduce  some  light.  But  1 
by  next  evening  all  the  illumination  and  I 
activity  are  gone.  Such  we  suspect  to  be 
the  enlightenment  of  Turkey — an  enlight- 1 
enment  which  it  could  not  help,  which  ra- 1 
ther  disturbed  its  rest,  and  which  quickly  | 
passes  off.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  j 


more  ]>ermanent,  and  may  lead  to  some¬ 
thing  higher.  We  shall  see.  As  to  Mos- 
lemism,  there  are  few  symptoms  of  liber- 
.ality,  either  the  true  or  the  false,  lieli- 
gious  fanaticism  and  savage  intolerance 
are  still  the  badge  of  the  system.  A  slight 
leaven  of  infidelity  has  spread  among  the 
better  educated,  or  among  those  who  de¬ 
pend  for  their  livelihood  on  European 
gold;  a  dragoman  will  drink  brandy;  an 
Arab  Sheikh  will  neglect  some  of  his  five 
hours  of  prayer  ;  I^Ioslein  law  will  wink  at 
the  use  of  bells  in  the  convents  or  churches 
of  Greeks  and  Latins ;  but.  beyond  these, 
not  many  steps  have  been  taken  in  what 
is  called  liber.ality  or  tolerance. 

The  famous  impcri.al  firman,  which  has 
been  celebrated  as  the  magna  eharta  of 
religious  liberty  to  Turkey,  can  accom¬ 
plish  little  at  jiresent  beyond  proclaiming 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
minister.  The  fanaticism  of  Moslem  mobs 
is  above  all  law,  and  makes  light  of  impe¬ 
rial  edicts;  and  that  it  is  not  on  the  wane 
is  ]»roved  by  the  great  increase  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca  this  year  beyond  many  preced¬ 
ing  years.  Much  was  said  of  the  facilities 
of  late  years  in  getting  access  to  the 
.Mosque  of  Omar,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Crimean  war  and  Englisli  gold 
had  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  Kubbet 
es-Sakhrah  and  of  the  El-Ak.sa  to  the 
Giaur.  But  the  tide  has  ebbed,  and  the 
Nubian  guards  of  the  mosque  have  be¬ 
come  as  fiercely  intolenant  as  ever.  They 
who  found  their  way  into  the  Ifaram  enh- 
Sr/ieri/ in  1855  and  1856,  and  got  access 
to  the  old  rock,  the  cave,  the  Bir  Amach, 
the  substructural  arches,  the  subterra¬ 
neous  gateway,  and  the  other  marvelous 
antiquities  of  that  venenible  inclosure, 
may  count  themselves  fortunate  indeed. 
They  have  seen  what  may  not  be  soon 
seen  ag.ain.  They  liave  visited  my.sterious 
chambers,  they  have  looked  into  the  old 
temple  w’ells,  they  h.ave  touched  the  old 
top  of  3Ioriah,  they  have  walked  round 
the  massive  monoliths  of  Jewish  .architect¬ 
ure,  they  have  trod  the  bare  limestone 
rock  which  Solomon  leveled ;  and  they 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
something  to  tell  for  winch  future  travel¬ 
ers  will  envy  them. 

Yet,  though  the  doors  that  seemed  to 
be  opening  are  again  barred,  there  is  no 
longer  the  stagnation  that  prevailed  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Commerce  is  all  astir 
in  the  Levant,  though  the  propelling 
jiower  is  European,  not  Asiatic.  Greece 
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is  bestirrinoj  lierself,  and  Greek  merchants 
are  takinjy  tlie  lead  in  the  busy  stir.  The 
old  ports  are  no  longer  deserted,  thoiigh 
some  of  them  will  not  suit  modern  enter¬ 
prise.  Sidon  might  perhaps  at  some  cost 
i>e  sliiiped  into  a  harbor,  and  represent 
IMnenicia  once  more ;  but  Tyre  will  not 
so  easily  revive ;  its  e.\po.sed  and  rocky 
coast  rendering  safe  harborage  .almost  im- 
jtracticable.  Hut  Ih'yroot  is  rising  rapid¬ 
ly,  and,  sitting  beneath  the  shadow  of  Le¬ 
banon,  may  yet  come  to  represent  the  ^ 
maritime  power  of  the  Pluenician  coast.  | 
The  splendid  Hay  of  Acco,  with  a  beacon- 
light  on  Carmel,  might  become  a  noble 
refuge  as  well  .a.s  port,  if  only  the  Kishon 
would  some  day  come  down  in  sntticient 
force  to  8wee]»  away  the  filthy  village  of 
Khaifa,  so  as  to  lea<l  to  the  erection  of  a 
tf»wn  and  harbor  worthy  of  such  a  bay. 
.lall’a,  the  chief  port  of  Pah'stine,  may  yet 
rise  in  importance,  w'ere  there  any  go¬ 
vernment  that  would  lay  out,  say  even 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  upon  its  harbor. 

In  all  this,  however,  the  Jew,  the  ori- 


merchants  of  the  West.  In  their  rush  | 
they  tre.ad  down  the  ancient  owners,  nor 
think  of  a.sking  them  to  share  the  s|K)il.  | 
That  they  will  yet  make  something  ofl 
these  regions  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  for  i 
the  native  fertility  of  the  laml  is  great.  ■ 
With  a  handful  of  population  here  and  | 
there,  and  with  no  demami  for  produce,  I 
the  soil  has  lain  untilled,  the  terraces  di-  i 
lapid.ate<l,  ami  the  olive-yards  neglected.  i 
Hut,  with  inere.asing  demands  from  bin- ; 
rope,  the  tillage  will  return,  the  popula- ! 
tion  will  increase,  and  the  laml  will  reveal  j 
mice  more  its  long-hidden  fruitfulness.  j 
Hritain  lost  the  ojiportunity  of  preem-  j 
inence  in  the  Hast  when  she  consented  to  j 
terminate  the  ('rimean  war  ere  any  great  ' 
result  was  achieved.  She  consulted  the  ! 
interests  of  France  ami  Kussia  ;  but  not! 
her  own.  'Fhe  continuance  of  that  war  I 
for  another  y«*ar  would  have  been  almost 
nothing  to  her  buoyant  commerce,  and  it  j 
would  80  have  raised  her  above  every  con¬ 
tinental  rival,  that  her  sway  in  the  East 
would  have  Immui  paramount.  The  protec¬ 
torate  of  the  East  would  have  fallen  into 
her  lap  without  further  struggle.  The 
('ruB.ader's  dream  of  a  Western  scepter 
in  Jerusalem  might  have  been  realir.e«l  by 
her.  Had  her  .ambition  Iwen  equal  to  her 
means,  she  might  have  sat  down  on  the 
throne  of  Godfrey,  and  without  resistance. 


claimed  honors  which  her  own  Richard 
failed  to  obtain.  I  Lad  Louis  Nafioleon’s 
means  been  equal  to  his  ambition,  he 
wouhl  have  been  at  this  moment  lord  of 
the  IlolyC’ity.  Hetween  want  of  ambi¬ 
tion  in  England,  and  want  of  gold  in 
France,  Western  influence  lost  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  thus  within  its  reach,  of  obtaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  Ea.st.  Whether 
such  an  opportunity  may  again  occur,  is  a 
(piestion  beyond  our  power  to  answer ; 
but  if  it  were,  we  might  venture  to  risk  a 
guess,  that  the  same  abrupt  and  indeter¬ 
minate  result  would  recur. 

Hritain  does  not  seem  at  all  aware  of 
w’liat  slm  might  accomjdish,  without  sword 
or  cannon,  simply  by  force  of  irUl.  Such 
is  her  name,  and  such  her  acknowledged 
greatness,  that  a  traveler  passing  through 
Eastern  regions  w’onders  why  her  supre¬ 
macy  is  not  more  decided  and  ovcrj)Owcr- 
ing.  He  soon  learns  the  answer — that 
she  does  not  make  her  will  felt.  Other 
nations,  inferior  in  strength,  p>it  forth 
more  will,  and  they  shove  her  aside.  She 
takes  things  easily  ;  and  unless  some  extra- 
ordimiry  brush  occtir,  likely  to  make  a 
noise  in  Parli.ament,  allows  others  to  take 
advantage  of  her.  Fatal  as  this  is  to 
jm*stige  and  influence,  she  is  not  alive  to 
the  evil.  She  would  let  an  empire  drill 
away  from  her  rather  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  altering  routine.  Feebler  em¬ 
pires  risk  collisions,  and  gain  by  their  au¬ 
dacity  or  imprudence.  The  weak  thus 
rules  the  strong.  R.ather  than  risk  colli¬ 
sions,  she  will  spend  months  in  consulting 
crown  lawyers,  when  one  bold  dispatch, 
or  bolder  messenger,  would  settle  the  case 
in  an  hour.  Weak  states,  like  women, 
resent  affronts  even  when  they  forgive  in¬ 
juries  ;  strong  empires  are  too  apt  to  over¬ 
look  both,  ('ontinental  states,  such  as 
France,  cherish  resentments  ;  nay,  found 
their  policy  upon  them.  Hritain  for  cen¬ 
turies  has  chcrish<-d  none.  A  noble  posi¬ 
tion  ccrt.ainly  to  be  in  ;  yet  a  perilous  one 
— surrounded  as  she  is  with  enemies  whose 
envy  is  only  surpassed  by  their  h.atred. 
In  the  East  cspt'cially  it  becomes  danger¬ 
ous  to  be  known  as  a  n.ation  either  too 
weak  or  too  strong  to  punish.  Hritain  is 
j  alternately  regarded  as  both.  Nor  does 
I  she  take  decided  steps  to  undeceive  for- 
I  eign,  especially  Oriental  powers.  She  al- 
I  lows  the  dragoman  of  one  of  her  consul- 
I  ates  to  be  imprisoned  by  one  of  her  cow- 
!  ardly  but  aspiring  rivals;  she  lets  her 
i  rej>resentative  be  browbeaten  by  the  same 
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in  the  Pasha’s  court;  she  coolly  receives 
petitions  from  insolent  foreigners  for  the 
removal  of  her  worthiest  officers  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  backing  her  consular  courts,  she 
ties  up  their  hands  or  cancels  their  judg¬ 
ments,  at  the  bidding  of  a  Prussian  inter¬ 
meddler. 

She  is  entitled  to  hold  bolder  language 
than  she  does,  and  to  occupy  a  more  dar¬ 
ing  position.  Much  as  she  lost  by  the 
premature  peace  with  Itussia,  she  is  still 
tacitly  recognized  as  supreme  ;  and  would 
she  but  act  upon  her  felt  superiority,  she 
might  do  great  things  for  the  East — for 
law,  for  liberty,  for  religion.  The  only 
nation  that  at  this  moment  has  the  means 
of  going  to  war,  or  at  least  of  sustaining 
war  for  a  single  year,  without  dread  ot’i 
self-exhaustion  or  social  insurrection,  she  | 
might  sway  the  councils  as  well  as  wield 
the  sword  of  the  world.  She  might  say 
to  the  Sultan,  If  you  won’t  or  can’t  pro¬ 
tect  Christians  in  your  cities  and  villages, 
I  will ;  and  without  doubt  or  delay,  each 
pacha’s  or  kadi’s  head  would  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  one  bearing  the  Christ¬ 
ian  name.  She  might  say  to  the  l*ope. 
You  shall  grant  to  my  subjects  the  right 
of  worshipping  in  an  honest  church  within 
the  walls  of  Home  ;  and  the  demand  would 


be  conceded.  She  might  say  to  the  con¬ 
tinental  consuls  of  the  East,  Cease  your 
efforts  to  elbow  or  bully  me  out  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  schemes  of 
your  ecclesiastical  tools,  or  I  shall  take 
measures,  ere  another  month  pass  over,  to 
double  my  strength  in  the  pashalics  of 
Esh-Sham  and  El-Kuds ;  and  she  would 
be  submitted  to. 

Britain  has  still  a  mighty  name  in  the 
!  earth,  and  strength  w'ith  which  to  main¬ 
tain  the  honor  of  that  name.  Let  her  use 
it ;  for  it  is  a  sacred  and  noble  trust ; 
more  sacred  and  noble  than  that  of  gohl 
and  silver.  Neither  East  nor  AVest  can 
j  do  without  her.  Did  her  statesmen  but 
recognize  her  position,  and  consecrate  her 
power  as  well  as  her  resources  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  God,  she  might,  without  a  crusade, 
do  more  for  the  East  than  the  whole  cen¬ 
tury  of  crusades  achieved.  Other  .states- 
!  men,  believing  in  a  church,  work  out  the 
!  interests  of  the  church  in  which  they  be- 
j  lieve  ;  what  might  not  her  statesmen  do, 

I  if  believing,  not  in  a  church,  but  in  a  God, 
:  they  were  to  dedicate  their  influence  to 
'  the  cause  of  living  truth,  and  seek  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  interests  wider  and  holier  than 
!  those  of  any  church  or  any  nation  upon 
earth  ? 
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Tub  present  wavering,  crumbling,  and  shattered  condition  and  aspects  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  in 
some  degree  of  Mohammedanism,  will  help  to  add  interest  to  tliis  article  concerning  its  author  and 
founder. — Ed.  Eclectic. 


The  history  of  the  great  founder  of  Is¬ 
lam  and  his  vast  religious  empire  involves 

*  The  Life  0/  Mahomet,  and  Hietory  of  Islam  to 
the  Era  of  the  Hyira.  By  William  Muir,  Esq., 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  2  vols.  Loudon :  Smith,  Elder 
A  Co.,  1858. 

The  Hietory  and  Oonqvieete  of  the  Saracens.  Six 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Institution.  By  Edward  A.  Frbkuan,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Oxford; 
J.  H.  Parker.  1856. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity.  (Book  IV.  Chap. 
I.)  By  Hbnrt  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  London :  John  Murray.  1857. 


the  consideration  of  questions  almost  be¬ 
wildering  from  their  numbers  and  their  im¬ 
portance.  To  superficial  thinkers  that  his¬ 
tory  presents,  indeed,  but  little  difficulty. 
Their  shallow  judgments  are  moulded  by 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  a  traditional 
teaching,  which  with  them  practically 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  thought. 
If  unbiased  in  favor  of  particular  theolo¬ 
gical  systems,  they  are  satisfied  with  re¬ 
garding  Mohammed  as  a  cold  and  schem¬ 
ing  impostor,  whom  accident  or  the  force  of 
circumi  tances  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great 
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confederacy,  and  who  raised  the  fabric  of  I 
his  dominion  on  the  credidity  and  sensual 
passions  of  his  followers.  But  if  their  [ 
convictions  are  deeper,  and  their  devotion 
to  any  spcci.al  religious  school  stronger,  ' 
the  picture  becomes  invested  with  a  more 
somber  and  repulsive  coloring.  The  cha- , 
r.acteristics  of  conscious  imposture  and 
willful  deception  remain  the  same ;  but ! 
they  are  attributed  to  denmniacal  influ¬ 
ence  and  Satanic  agency.  The  image  of 
Antichrist  rises  up  before  them ;  and  in 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Mohammed  are 
clearly  seen  its  loalhsome  and  horrible 
features.  In  his  marvelous  career  and  its 
astonishing  results,  they  behold  throu^li- 
out  the  hand,  not  of  God,  but  of  his  j 
enemy  ;  and  the  apostle  of  Islam  is  thrust ! 
down  to  the  lowest  pit,  amongst  the  vilest ; 
of  traitors  and  most  de.a<ily  of  heretics. 
To  scan  his  features  and  examine  his  acts, ! 
would  be  to  tamper  with  evil  and  expose  , 
themselves  to  its  corrupting  influences ;  j 
and  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, ; 
in  which  they  read  his  express  condemna- , 
tion,  dispense  with  a  task  at  once  arduous  I 
and  irksome.  The  conclusions  of  so  shal- ; 
low  and  blind  a  bigotry  have  not  unnatu-  i 
r.ally  called  into  existence  an  admiration 
almost  as  partial  and  unmerited.  The  | 
plea  of  sincerity  has  been  urged  as  an  j 
extenuation  for  erroneous  teaching,  and  | 
the  system  of  Mohammed  has  been  pauit- 
ed  as  at  once  benefleent  and  humane.  I 
Of  the  large  number  of  books  which  j 
have  treated,  whether  specially  or  incident¬ 
ally,  of  Mohiimmedan  teaching  and  his-  j 
tory,  a  gre.at  majority  embody  the  con- 1 
elusions  of  these  three  classes  of  thinkers; 
.and  the  contemj)tuous  indifference  of  the 
first  is  perhaps  scarcely  less  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  than  the  vehement  antagonism  and 
the  undue  and  false  admiration  of  the 


u|K)n  it,  the  question  has  not  advanced 
towards  its  solution  so  far  as  might  have 
been  expected — cert.ainly  not  so  far  as  the 
extension  of  thought  and  information  will 
not  long  hence  im|)eratively  require. 
The  reasons  of  this  partial  failure  proba¬ 
bly  have  not  altogether  escaped  some, 
at  least,  of  those  candid  and  impartial 
writers  whose  works  have  contributed 
most  largely  to  elucidate  the  subject ;  but 
the  fact  of  that  failure  renders  excusable, 
and  perhaps  necessary,  a  brief  mention  of 
some  of  the  treatises  on  the  religion  and 
history  of  Islam. 

The  Life  of  Mahomet  by  Humphrey 
Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich,  may,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  be  pronounced  a  marvelous 
specimen  of  unconscious  blindness  and 
perverted  reasoning.  It  might  be  more 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  pitiable 
unfairness  which  denies  to  the  apostle  of 
Islam  a  single  redeeming  quality,  which 
will  not  even  give  him  credit  for  sincere 
motives  yielding  afterwards  to  the  press¬ 
ure  of  temptation,  deserves  a  harder  sen¬ 
tence  than  do  those  maligners  of  Christ- 
i.anity  for  whose  benefit  he  took  pen  in 
hand.  The  hatred  of  idolatry,  the  vehe¬ 
ment  conviction  of  the  unity  of  God,  the 
desire  to  terminate  a  long  reign  of  fright¬ 
ful  anarchy,  are  not  allowed  to  have  been 
even  subordinate  motives  in  bringing 
about  a  revolution,  which  is  attributed  to 
sheer  lust  of  power.  The  descendant  of 
Ilaschem  aspired,  as  he  conceives,  to  the 
supreme  dignity  among  the  Koreish ;  “and 
being  a  very  subtle,  crafty  man,  after  hav- 
( ing  maturely  weighed  all  ways  and  means 
whereby  to  bring  this  to  pass,  concluded 
1  none  so  likely  to  effect  it  as  the  framing  of 
1  that  imposture  which  he  afterwards  vented 
I  with  so  much  mischief.”  It  is  astonishing 
that  even  Dr.  Prideaux  could  not  have 


others.  I 

It  would  be  an  idle  as  well  as  almost  | 
an  endless  task  to  describe  with  any  | 
minuteness  the  conflicting  judgments  j 
which  have  been  pronounced  on  the  acts 
and  teaching  of  Mohammed,  from  writers 
such  as  Pride.aux  and  White  on  the  one 
side,  to  Gagnier  .and  Boulainvilliers  on  the 
other.  But  the  subject  of  Islamism  is 
one  which  emphatically  demands  a  full, 
fair,  and  free  inquiry — a  clear,  unbiased, 
unambiguous  verdict ;  and  such  a  verdict, 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  has  not  yet  been 
delivered.  In  spite  of  all  the  critical 
power  and  generous  impartiality  which  by  ] 
some  writers  have  been  brought  to  bear 


seen,  that  the  very  slightest  conij)romi8e 
(such  a  compromise  as,  it  w'ould  now 
seem,  on  one  occasion  for  a  brief  period 
he  actually  made)  would  at  once  have 
carried  him  to  this  supposed,  summit  of 
his  ambition  ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  marvel 
that  such  a  method  of  defending  Christ¬ 
ianity  furthered  rather  the  cause  of  his  an¬ 
tagonists  than  his  own,  and  that  such  in¬ 
fatuated  ignorance  should  stimulate  in 
others  an  undue  admiration  for  the  work 
of  “the  great  impostor  and  antichrist.” 
A  few  years  later,  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  and  learned  commentary  on  the 
Koran,  Sale  expresses  his  belief  that  Mo¬ 
hammed  had  “  given  the  Arabians  the  best 
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religion  he  could,  as  well  as  the  best  I 
laws while  by  the  Count  de  Boulain- 1 
villiers  he  is  exalted  into  one  of  the  great-  j 
est  of  human  benefactors.  The  tide  ofi 
indiscriminate  approb.ation  and  condemna- 1 
tion  had  now  begun  to  ebb,  and  more  of 
scholarship  and  impartiality  is  evident  in 
the  pages  of  Gagnier  and  Ockley,  the  j>ro- 
fessors  of  Oriental  literature  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Ikit  the  labors  of  Ockley 
were  directed  chiefly  towards  clearing  up 
the  obscurities  of  early  Mohammedan  his¬ 
tory  ;  while  the  character  of  Mohammed 
himself  is  sketched  by  him  with  a  singular 
and  good-humored  quaiutness,  which  im¬ 
parts  a  charm  to  pages  not  very  profound 
in  their  analysis  of  human  motives. 

On  either  side  of  these  are  to  be  placed 
some  writei’S  who  liave  labored  for  definite 
religious  objects,  and  others  who  have  de¬ 
signed  to  interest  only  the  general  reader. 
By  Maracci,  the  confessor  of  Innocent  XI., 
in  his  Refutation  of  the  Koran^  the  fail¬ 
ings  and  crimes  of  Moh.ammed  could  not 
have  been  handled  \\itb  a  keener  and  more 
rigorous  severity,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
clearest  light  and  the  highest  juavileges; 
while  his  repudiation  of  miraculous  power 
is  urged  by  Dr.  White,  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1 784,  as  a  special  argument 
for  the  inferiority  of  his  system  to  the 
Christian  faith,  which  ico*  established  by 
sucli  supernatural  manifestations. 

One  name,  and  that  the  greatest,  among 
the  historians  of  the  last,  almost  of  any, 
century,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  — 
that  of  Gibbon.  But  it  would  be  vain 
to  look  for  any  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
judgment  on  the  moral  and  religious 
teaching  or  life  of  Mohammed,  to  one  in 
whom  the  most  profound  learning  and  the 
keenest  intellect  had  failed  to  extinguish, 
or  even  to  moderate,  prejudices  as  bitter 
as  they  were  unworthy.  Amidst  the  gor¬ 
geous  array  of  sentences,  monotonous 
(some  might  be  tempted  to  say  w’eari- 
gome)  in  their  very  magnificence,  we  can 
not  feel  perfectly  certam  that  we  have  ap- 
))rehended  the  exact  mind  of  the  writer. 
I)ecd8  of  virtue  and  crimes,  errors  of 
teaching  and  sayings  undeniably  true,  acts 
of  policy  and  beneficence,  selfish  schemes 
and  wholesome  reforms,  are  so  constantly 
:uul  so  nicely  balanced,  that,  at  the  most, 
Mohammed  would  appear  one  not  very 
harshly  to  be  condemned,  although  not 
perhaps  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  teacher 
of  unoompromising  righteousness. 

But  by  the  writers  of  the  present  age 


the  whole  subject  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Mohammed,  and  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  hiis  been  presented,  if  not  in 
an  aspect  entirely  new,  yet  in  afar  clearer 
and  more  brilliant  light.  The  sarnie  sa¬ 
gacity  and  practical  wisdom  which  has  in¬ 
vested  with  new  life  the  history  of  Home 
and  Greece,  and  disentangled  the  fictions 
of  legend  from  actual  fact,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  legend,  the  my¬ 
thology,  the  history  of  Islam,  by  such 
writers  as  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Weil,  and 
Sprenger.  The  same  generous  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  ci-iticism,  the  same  wide  and 
liberal  appreciation  of  ail  high  aims  and 
worthy  motives,  characterizes  also  the 
pages  of  the  three  works  which  we  have 
enumerated  at  the  head  of  the  present  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Our  limits  must  prevent  our  examining 
as  fully  as  we  might  wish  the  chapters  of 
Dean  Milman,  of  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr. 
Muir  ;  they  will  also  jircclude  our  doing 
any  thing  like  full  justice  to  a  subject  of 
the  utmost  intricacy  as  well  as  gravity, 
and  one  in  which  a  strict  impartiality  will 
comiiel  us  to  impugn  some  of  their  posi¬ 
tions  and  reject  some  of  their  conclusions. 
The  simple  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
must  lead  us  to  probe  deeply  and  speak 
freely.  We  believe  that  but  for  certain 
impediments,  of  which  they  may  or  may 
not  be  conscious,  these  writers  would  have 
done  even  higher  service  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  from  them  and  from 
others  further  help  and  yet  closer  criticism, 
that  we  act  on  the  old  maxim,  dfi<f>6iv 
<l>ikoiv  di'Toiv  uaiov  •:rpoTifidv  rtiv  dkifitinv. 

But  before  we  approach  the  life  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  himsclt^  a  brief  notice  is  required 
of  Mr.  Muir’s  prefatory  chapters  on  the 
Pre- Islamite  History  of  Arabia.  We  con¬ 
fess  that,  while  reading  his  admirable  and 
most  valimble  introductory  essay  on  the 
credibility  of  the  sources  for  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Mohammed,  we  were  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  in  the  succeeding  chapters 
so  wide  a  departure  from  the  canons  of 
criticism  previously  laid  down.  The  whole 
period  of  Arabian  history  antecedent  to 
the  rise  of  Islam  is  by  no  means  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  but  no  one  could  have  laid  down 
better  than  Mr.  Muir  has  done  in  his 
opening  chapter  the  laws  by  which  the 
history  of  such  difficult  and  obscure  peri¬ 
ods  is  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  manifestly 
open  to  any  writer  to  avoid  such  subjects 
altogether,  or  to  refrain  from  the  almost 
hopeless  task  of  reconciling  a  series  of  in- 
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tricato  ethnological  traditions :  but  it  is  1  and  bound  also  by  every  principle  of  foir- 
.scarcely  reasonable  to  apply  a  severer  j  nes.s  to  test  such  statements  in  the  Penta- 
eanon  to  the  authorities  for  the  life  of  Mo-  j  touch  or  elsewhere,  by  the  same  rules 
hammed,  than  to  the  altogether  less  trust- 1  which  he  would  apply  to  the  works  of 
worthy  sources  from  which  the  few  brief  llishumi,  of  Wackidi,  or  his  Secretary, 
notices  of  earlier  periods  are  to  be  gleaned. ,  b’rom  such  a  course  no  fears  of  irrevor- 
Mr.  Muir  has  sifted  with  critical  and  most  |  ence  or  skepticism  need  deter  him:  he  is 
impartial  accuracy  the  vast  mass  of  Mo- 1  not  re(|uired  to  do  more  than  leave  it  an 
hammedan  tradition,  and  given  at  length  |  open  (piestion,  on  which  we  can  not  pro- 
the  rules  which  have  guided  him  in  iiis  nounce  absolutely,  but  against  which  lies 
researches;  but  in  the  Pre-Islamite  period,  certainly  a  great  improbability.  We  can 
he  accepts  with  an  almost  blind  taith,  ob-  hardly  suppose  that,  from  his  expr<*ssion 
sciire  tiliations  of  tribes  and  races  to  per-  of  the  “inspired  penman,”*  Jlr.  Muir  re- 
sonal  eponymi,  and  draws  definite  geo- 1  gards  the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  or  the 
graphical  conclusions  from  the  mere  oc- 1  whole  books  of  Chronicles,  as  the  produc- 
currence  of  a  name.  To  his  canons  of  tion  of  a  single  individual.  Of  their  au- 
credibility,  as  applicable  to  Mohammedan  ,  thorship,  moreover,  we  know  nothing,  or 
history  and  tradition,  w’e  shall  have  to  |  of  the  time  which  may  have  elapsed  be- 
recur  hereafter ;  but  as  this  strange  ine- ,  tween  the  compilation  of  the  narrative  and 
quality  is  found  also  in  his  life  of  the  Pro- !  the  events  which  it  professes  to  record, 
fthet,  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  better  i  while  yet  it  existed  as  mere  fioating  tradi- 
to  call  attention  to  it  at  once.  '  tion.  They  are  unsupported  by  external 

The  scanty  knowledge  which  we  may  testimony ;  they  exhibit  great  and  mani- 
j)08sess  of  the  times  preceding  the  birth  fest  contradictions ;  and  no  small  propor- 
of  Mohammed  is  derived  from  no  contem-  tion  of  the  facts  given  in  the  book  to 
porary,  indeed  from  no  w'ritten  national  which  he  makes  most  frequent  reference, 
records  whatever.  A  few  rock-hewn  in- ,  if  occurring  in  the  pages  of  Tabari,  Mr. 
scriptions,  scarcely  legible,  may  contain  Muir  would  be  the  first  to  set  down  as 
some  sealed  lore  respecting  the  ancient ,  wild  legend  or  mere  mythology.  His 
Himyarite  princes ;  but  beyond  the  wild  ,  faith  in  these  genealogical  lists  h,as,  how- 
and  conflicting  legends  of  the  Arab  tribes  '  ever,  such  influence  over  him,  th.at  he 
we  are  left  .altogether  to  the  chance  testi- '  draws  up,  with  but  little  hesitation,  tabii- 
mony  of  foreign  writers.  The  pages  of  lar  lists  of  Arabian  eponymi,  and  of  the 
Diodorus  may  throw  light  on  so  excep-  progenitors  of  Mohammed  from  Adnan.f 
tionable  an  event  as  the  inv.asion  of  yElius  ;  It  is  true  that  the  history  so  constructed  is 
Gallus  ;  a  few  incidental  notices  may  be  .  little  more  than  a  barren  series  of  proba- 
gleaneil  from  those  of  Josephus  :  but  with  j  ble  statements,  of  feuds  said  to  have  raged 
these  exceptions  the  authorities  for  early  [  between  certain  tribes,  of  cities  said  to 
Arabian  history  are  found  chiefly  in  the  •  have  been  built  at  certain  periods,  of  mon¬ 
oid  Tesfament ;  .and  in  the  genealogic.al :  archs  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  over 
lists  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Chroni-  certain  kingdoms.  But  the  existence  of 
clos  Mr.  Muir  sees  indis|)utable  data  for  such  early  progenitors  as  Mo.ab,  Ammon, 
the  first  settlements  in  Arabia.  Had  those  ;  Amalek,  Kahtan,  Cahlan,  Yarab,  Yashjab, 
lists  been  handed  down  by  Shiite  or  Son-  i  seems  to  him  to  be  an  offset  against  the 
nite  tradition,  the  prob.ability  is,  that  his  uncertainty  of  the  general  narrative ; 
own  canons  of  criticism  would  have  led  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  should 
him  to  reject  every  one  of  them  ;  but  the  be  admitted  with  more  hesitation  than  the 
personal  existence  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  J.a-  i)er8onality  of  eponymous  heroes.  The 
phet,  of  Cush,  of  the  children  of  Keturah,  preface  of  Livy  attests  the  general  ten- 
of  Joktan,  Teman,  and  Amalek,  is  taken  doncy  of  nations  co/wjccrare  origiues  et  ad 
for  granted  on  the  authority,  iis  it  would  deos  reftrre  auctores  ;  and  if  Mr.  Muir 
seem,  of  the  “  inspired  historian.”*  ]\Ir.  had  consulted  the  early  volumes  of  j\Ir. 
.Muir  is  certainly  not  called  upon  to  put  ^  Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  ho  would  have 
forth  a  volume  of  Biblical  criticism  ;  but  •  found  the  w’hole  subject  treated  with  con- 
.any  one  who  quotes  a  genealogical  or  eth- :  summate  ability,  and  practically  set  at 
nological  statement  .as  conclusive  is  bound  i  rest.  The  Ar.ab  may  not  have  exulted, 
to  ascertain  first  the  v.alue  of  his  authority,  like  the  sons  of  Hellen,  in  tlxe  thought 


•  Vol.  L  p.  cix. 


•  Ib.  p.  exxvil  f  Ib  pp.  cxlix.  cxcv. 
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that,  at  whatever  interval  of  descent,  the 
blood  of  the  gods  still  flowed  within  his 
veins :  he  may  not,  with  them,  have  valued 
his  genealogical  tree  for  the  fewness  rather 
than  for  the  multitude  of  its  generations: 
but  he  was  under  the  same  temptation  to 
substitute  a  definite  fiction  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  reality.  Mr.  Muir  looks,  perhaps,  on 
such  genealogies  with  the  greater  itidulg- 
ence  from  the  common  fallacy  which  in¬ 
fers  the  truth  of  the  earliest  links  from  the 
known  personal  existence  of  the  later,  j 
Hut  (as  Mr.  Grote  has  forcibly  asked)  be-  i 
cause  the  historian  Ilecatteus,  who  prided  j 
himself  that  sixteen  generations  carried  | 
him  back  to  the  gods  who  w.alked  ujkui  , 
the  earth,  was  a  real  person,  is  it,  there-  I 
fore,  reasonable  to  infer  the  existence  of  j 
these  divine  ]»rogenitors  ?*  ' 

But  Mr.  Muir’s  introductory  chapters  , 
exhibit  in  forcible  colojs  the  disorganiza- ! 
tion,  the  feuds,  the  gross  and  obstinate  , 
paganism,  of  the  great  majority  of  the  j 
tribes  of  the  peninsula.  Political  disunion  | 
and  moral  corruption  had,  indeed,  well-  j 
nigh  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  all  national 
greatnc8.s,  when  the  founder  (or  restorer)  | 
of  Arabian  monotheism  appeared  amongst  i 
his  countrymen.  The  vast  peninsula  which  I 
stretches  from  the  mouthsof  the  Nile  to  the  I 
Sea  of  Oman,  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  I 
Gulf  to  the  Straits  of  Bab  al  Mandab,  had  j 
passed  through  a  strange  and  checkered  | 
history,  emerging  sometimes  from  its  ob- 1 
scurity,  and  again  flilling  back  into  its  old 
mysterious  monotony.  Something,  in¬ 
deed,  it  had  exhibited  of  greatness  and 
magnificence ;  it  had  received  the  costly 
products  of  India,  and  transmitted  them, 
with  the  spices  and  fruits  of  her  own 
happier  regions,  to  the  vast  world  of 
Roman  dominion.  But,  with  all  its  opu¬ 
lence  and  splendor,  it  had  still  remaine<I 
isokated  from  the  surrounding  nations  ;  it 
had  exercised  no  influence  on  their  for¬ 
tunes  and*  their  power ;  it  had  been 
moulded  but  little  by  the  forms  of  a  for¬ 
eign  civilization.  The  vast  aggregate  of 
tribes  which  claimed  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Hagar  as  their  progenitor,  seemed  in¬ 
deed  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes — the  one  clinging  to  the  roving 
life  and  wild  independence  of  their  com- 


*  The  whole  range  of  histoiy  can  scarcely  Arniish 
more  than  a  single  well-attested  eponym — the  great 
progenitor  of  the  Ottoman  sultana — Cf.  Freeman's 
Lectures,  p.  144. 
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mon  ancestor,  the  other  laboring  content¬ 
edly  in  the  busy  marts  of  traflic,  and 
nma.ssing  wealth  in  splendid  and  {lopulous 
cities.  The  merchants  of  Mecca,  of  Petra, 
and  of  Bostra  may  have  rivaled  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  Rome ;  and  their 
towns  presented  the  spectacle  of  luxury 
congeni.al  to  a  sedentary  and  commercial 
people.  But  their  traditional  character 
had  been  r.ather  modified  than  changed  ; 
rather  diverted  by  circumstances  uito  a 
new*  channel  th.an  weaned  from  ancient 
habits  and  associations.  The  commerce, 
which  had  been  transixirttKi  on  the  Ships 
of  the  Desert  from  the  gardens  of  Yemen 
to  the  rock-hewn  cities  of  Iduma*a,  w'as 
drawn  off  to  the  ports  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  energy  and  iierseverance 
of  Roman  enterprise  forsook  the  rugged 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  so  soon  as  it  had 
opened  out  a  speedier,  if  not  safer,  transit 
by  water.  The  marts  of  the  Nabatha*ans 
were  deserted,  the  annual  train  of  caravans 
interrupted,  and  the  wealth  and  splendor 
of  the  Arabian  traders  destroyed.  The 
palaces  of  Petra  became  silent  and  ruin¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  wild  rovers  of  the  desert 
took  the  place  of  the  merchant-princes, 
with  their  hands  against  every  man  and 
every  man’s  hand  against  them.  Thence¬ 
forth  the  history  of  the  several  tribes  had 
exhibited  for  the  most  part  a  tearful  mono¬ 
tony  of  feuds  and  warfare,  treachery  and 
bloodshed.  Strife  bec.ame  their  normal 
condition,  broken  by  short  and  fitful 
truces,  grudgingly  given  and  eagerly  vio¬ 
lated.  What  the  tenth  century  was  at 
Rome  to  the  annals  of  the  papacy,  that 
was  the  period  following  the  supjircssion 
of  Arabian  commerce  to  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  and  Yar.ab.  If  the  reader 
turns  away  w*earied  and  disgusted  by  the 
wild  factions  and  headlong  iniquities  of 
John  XIII.,  and  Benedict  VI. ;  if  he  only 
with  difliculty  sees  the  slender  thread 
which  connects  those  scenes  of  anarchy 
and  violence  with  better  times;  he  will 
feel  yet  more  wearied  and  repelled  by  the 
narrative  of  hereditary  feuds  embittered 
in  their  descent  from  sire  to  son,  by  con¬ 
tinual  wars  between  tribe  and  tribe  which 
acknowledged  no  common  center  and 
even  threw  aside  all  individual  subordina¬ 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  this  perpetual 
tumult,  if  not  altogether  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  religion  of  the  peninsula  had 
been  corrupted  as  much  as  its  civilization 
had  been  repressed.  Here  and  there  were 
seen  at  work  the  conflicting  influences  of 
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Judaism  and  Christianity;  but  the  wor- 
shi|)  of’  the  vast  majority  was  a  cfross  .and 
degraded  idolatry.  Tlie  Sabaisin  of  the 
Arabs  had  not,  indeed,  lost  all  trace  of 
Abraliamic  tradition ;  it  had  not  altogether 
forgotten  the  sacred  doctrine,  to  guard  [ 
which  li.ad  been  the  special  w'ork  of  the  | 
posterity  of  Jacob  ;  but  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  had  been  overlaid  by  a  fetish- 
worship,  whicli  rendered  it  practically  a 
nullity.  A  notion  of  mediation,  whether  : 
originating  among  themselves  or  derived 
from  others,  had  led  to  the  personification 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  their  in¬ 
auguration  as  intercessors  witli  the  unseen 
God,  w’ho  was  too  liighly  exalted  to  take 
note  of  the  W'ants  or  the  sufferings  ofj 
man.  But  the  tribes  who  were  thus  tom  ■ 
asunder  by  feud  and  faction  still  retained^ 
in  this,  their  common  idolatry,  a  center  of' 
religious  attraction ;  and  the  Kaaba  at  I 
Mecca,  with  its  grim  array  of  three  hun-  i 
dred  and  sixty  deities,  was  to  the  Arab  ’ 
what  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  with  its  \ 
imageless  shrine,  was  to  the  Hebrew,  i 
Tlio  influence  of  Judaism  w’as  felt  chiefly 
in  the  regions  of  Medina  and  Mecca  ;  that 
of  Christi.anitv  in  the  ancient  llimyarite 
kingdom  of  Yemen  ;  and  the  army  of  the  ; 
Christian  Abrahah,  the  powerful  Abyssin-  i 
ian  viceroy,  perished  in  the  same  year  i 
which  witnessed  the  birth  of  Mohammed. 
But  neither  Jud.aism  nor  Christianity  in 
Arabia  had  appeared  in  their  fairest  colors.  ' 
The  Jewsw'ere  apparently  more  versed  in  I 
the  wild  legends  and  absurd  traditions  of 
the  Talmud  than  in  the  writings  of  their 
prophets,  the  Christians  more  vehement ! 
for  orthodox  or  heretical  dogmas  than  i 
careful  of  the  realities  which  those  dogm.as  | 
were  intended  to  represent.  The  Arabian  ; 
eninsula  had  either  received  or  given  I 
irth  to  a  number  of  heresies,  and  the 
conflicts  of  schismatical  teachers  furnished  I 
a  strange  comment  on  the  religion  which 
proclaimed  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
towards  men.  Thus,  while  the  great  body 
of  the  nation,  or  rather  of  hostile  tribes, 
was  resigning  itself  more  and  more  to  its 
gross  and  debasing  idolatry,  with  no  poli¬ 
tical  allegiance  and  no  civil  subordination, 
a  few  only  here  and  there  (such  as  those 
whom  Arab  tradition  has  marked  by  the 
name  of  the  Four  Inquirers)  were  stirred 
up  to  something  like  thoughtful  sorrow 
for  the  condition  of  their  countrymen,  and 
prayed  for  some  remedy,  of  which  yet, 
amidst  the  strife  of  weapons  and  tongues, 
they  w'ell-nigh  despaired. 


It  was  at  this  crisis  in  their  history  that 
the  child  was  bom  who  was  afterwards  to 
unite  this  chaotic  ma.ss  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  religious  obedience  and  union,  to 
put  away  the  degrading  rites  of  the  old 
idolatiy,  and  lead  the  believer  in  the  Tjnity 
of  God  to  convert  the  infidel  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  tribe  of  Koreish  was  divided 
into  the  rival  families  of  Haschem  and 
Abd  Schems;  and  Abd  al  Mutalib,  the 
representative  of  the  former,  received 
from  his  mother  the  infant  Mohammed, 
the  only  child  of  his  son  Abdallah,  whose 
death  he  was  still  mourning.  A  few  years 
later,  the  fatherless  child  was  deprived 
also  of  his  mother,  and  was  left  altogether 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  his  grand¬ 
father.  Five-and-tw'enty  years  p.assed 
away,  with  few  incidents  except  the  Sacri¬ 
legious  War,  (one  of  those  instances  of 
the  violation  of  sacred  months,  which  the 
state  of  Arab  society  rendered  a  matter 
of  little  wonder,)  and  the  annually  recur¬ 
ring  fair  at  Ocatz,  where  the  child  Moham¬ 
med  witnessed  the  poetical  contests  of  the 
tribe,  and  heard  (what  was  to  him  of  far 
higher  moment)  the  preaching  of  the 
Christian  bishop  of  Najran.  Once  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  caravan  to  Syria,  and  there? 
beheld  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  may  have  imbibed  j)Ossibly 
some  little  of  Christian  teaching.  But 
besides  this,  no  record  remains  of  his  early 
years,  except  that  which  tells  of  the  gen¬ 
tleness  of  his  demeanor  and  the  purity  of 
his  life.  The  shepherd-boy  who  guarded 
the  flocks  of  his  uncle  Abu  Taled  (for  his 
grandfather  was  long  since  dead)  was 
known  commonly  by  the  name  of  Al  Amin, 
or  the  faithful ;  and  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  his  uncle,  the  excellence  of  his 
character  at  once  obtained  for  him  the 
su|>erintendence  of  a  caravan  from  Khadi- 
jah,  the  daughter  of  the  Koreishite  Khu- 
w’eilid.  His  carefulness  and  probity  were 
rewarded  with  a  more  than  usual  profit  iu 
the  sale  of  the  merchandise ;  and  when 
introduced  on  his  retuni,  his  appearance 
and  demeanor  won  the  heart  of  Khadijah, 
and  led  to  his  union  with  the  wealthy 
widow.  During  fifteen  years  more  he 
lived  happy  in  the  privacy  of  his  home 
j  and  the  affection  of  his  wife  and  children, 
i  The  rebuilding  qf  the  Kaaba  gave  him,  at 
the  age  of  five  and-thirty,  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exercising  his  judgment  and 
sagacity  before  his  countrymen ;  but  it 
was  not  till  he  approached  the  age  of  forty 
years  that  the  signs  of  a  deeper  and  more 
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important  change  became  apparent.  Al-  it  before  others,  llis  wife  Khadijah,  his 
wavs  thoughtful  and  reserved,  always  re-  freedinan  Zeid,  with  a  few  others,  beard 
framing  from  intemperance  and  excess,  he  his  words  and  accepted  his  teaching  ;  but 
had  won  the  respect,  perhaps  the  love,  of  to  all  others  they  were  idle  tales,  and 
his  tribesmen  ;  but  there  was  no  reason  himself  one  whose  reason  was  perverted 
to  believe  that  under  this  quiet  aspect  his  by  his  dreams.  What,  then,  should  re¬ 
heart  Wivs  constantly  stirred  by  the  yearn-  press  their  obstinacy  and  remove  their 
ing  for  a  complete  reform  of  their  political  unbelief,  but  the  mission  of  a  proi)het — of 
and  religious  condition.  If  he  had  given  himself — to  testify  against  their  idolatrous 
utterance  to  any  deej)er  conviction,  h.ad  Avorship  and  their  gross  and  debasing 
expressed  his  abhorrence  for  the  gross  I  sensuality  ?  And  so,  shortly,  he  began  his 
•and  material  idoLatry  which  centered  in  !  work  as  a  |iublic  preacher,  and  declared 
the  Ka.aba,  this  was  known  only  to  the  all  his  words  to  be  the  actual  utterances 
faithful  partner  of  his  life  and  cares ;  but  of  God.  To  him  the  spiritual  world  lay 
the  symntoms  were  now  evident  of  a  open — the  angels  went  .and  c.ame  from  the 
graver  change  in  his  life  and  character,  throne  of  the  Almighty.  Like  the  Moab- 
llis  habit  of  thoughtfulness  was  merged  itish  seer  of  old  time,  he  saw  the  things 
in  lits  of  gloomy  and  silent  abstraction,  of  God  tailing  into  a  trance,  but  having 
He  withdrew  even  from  the  quiet  of  his  his  eyes  o|)en.  He  was  inspired  by  the 
home  to  the  solitude  of  a  cave,  and  re-  Holy  Spirit ;  he  was  but  the  mouth-piece 
imiined  for  d.ays  in  deep  musing.  Nor  of  the  Divine  Being,  who  spoke  by  his 
was  it  long  betbre  his  thoughts,  and  the  lips.  But  the  revelation  of  his  will  in  it- 
yearnings  of  his  hc.art  found  utterance  in  self  conferred  on  him  the  office  and  cha- 
words.  The  language  betrayed  a  high-  racter  of  an  apostle.  He  was  sent  to  bear 
wrought  and  fervid  mind.  In  few  but  j  the  tidings  of  repentance  and  acceptance 
wihl  phrases  it  expressed  his  desire  for  i  with  God  to  those  who  were  sharing  with 
divine  aid,  and  a  conviction  of  the  pre- 1  the  creature  or  with  a  phantom  the  honor 
sence  ajid  the  power  of  God.  A  resur- '  of  the  Creator  ;  and  whether  they  hoard 
rection  from  the  grave,  a  future  judgment  i  or  forbore,  he  was  charged  with  the  same 
for  all  the  sons  of  men,  a  righteous  retri-  '  message.  Every  M  ord  which  fell  from 
bution  for  every  thought  and  act,  the  I  him  at  the  times  of  inspiration  w'as  the 
jtaramount  need  of  justice,  mercy,  and  { .absolute  declaration  of  the  Divine  will,  to 
lliith,  with  declarations  of  the  mercy  and  I  be  tre.a8ured  up  as  the  guide  of  their  lives 
long-suffering  of  God,  formed  the  sub-  and  the  consol.ation  of  their  hearts.  But 
stance  of  the  earliest  Suras,  or  revelations,  j  a  divine  revelation  could  not  be  confined 
Avhich  afterwards  expanded  into  the  bulky  |  to  a  single  tribe  or  nation.  Its  blessings 
volume  of  the  Koran.  Presently  the  |  and  its  penalties  must  be  extended  to  all 
thought  of  human  recklessness  and  dis- ;  others.  There  may  h.ave  been  other  re- 
obedience  seemed  to  fill  him  with  a  more  !  vekations  ;  but  this,  the  latest  and  the 
'•ivid  apprehension  of  the  divine  wrath,  I  most  immediate,  must  have  a  yet  wilder 
to  be  executed  upon  all  sinners  and  un- 1  sway  and  more  constraining  power.  He 
believers ;  and  the  fe.arful  vision  of  the  I  must  go  forth  in  the  faith  of  the  Divine 
Pit  and  the  Crushing  Fire  becomes  more  |  Unity,  to  convert,  not  the  idolatrous  sons 
prominent  in  the  hurried  rhapsodies  which  j  of  Ishmael  alone,  but  the  Christian  and  the 
summoned  his  countrymen  to  repentance  Jew,  who  had  each  perverted  the  revel.a- 
and  reformjition.  The  brief  picture,  given  tion  made  to  them.  He  must  preach 
now  and  then,  of  the  religious  life  is  a  (with  the  sword  if  need  be,  and  on  the 
{iractical  setting-forth  of  kindly  offices,  battle-field)  that  there  is  no  God  but 
As  with  the  Ps.almist  among  the  Ilebrews,  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
so  with  him,  the  acceptable  religion  is  to  God. 

“  feed  the  captive,  and  give  food  to  the  Thus,  putting  aside  the  question  of  its 
poor  that  lieth  in  the  dust,  and  stir  up  one  merits  or  shortcomings,  wo  have  before 
another  to  steadfastness  and  compassion.”*  us  the  promulgation  of  a  new  religion. 
But  the  light  so  vouchsafed  to  him  was  whose  apostle  and  founder  claimed  for 
not  to  be  kept  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  himself  a  direct  commission  from  heaven 
his  own  heart.  The  fact  of  his  having  and  announced  his  words  as  the  imme- 
received  it  was  itself  a  call  for  displaying  diate  utterances  of  the  Almighty.  In 

-  -  -  him  was  centered  the  spiritual  and 

*  Sura  xc.  temporal  power.  He  W'as  their  ruler  on 
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earth  because  he  was  their  prophet ;  and  | 
his  Koran  or  Book  would  remain  through  | 
all  their  fortunes  for  the  infallible  guidance 
of  the  faithful.  External  evidence  he  pro¬ 
duced  not,  nor  did  he  care  to  seek  for  it ;  j 
his  religion  ])roclainied  its  own  power :  i 
the  Koran  attested  its  own  excellence, 
— it  was  in  itself  a  greater  miracle  than 
any  other.  It  professed  to  be  at  once  a 
(.’atholic  faith,  and  a  tem|x)rai  code — to  I 
advance  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  to  es- 1 
tablish  the  political  supremacy  of  his  ; 
countrymen.  In  one  person,  therefore,  | 
were  combined  the  offices  of  temporal 
judge  and  priest,  or  rather  teacher ;  for 
the  system  of  Islam  repressed  or  rejected 
the  ordinary  notions  of  sacrifice  and  me¬ 
diation. 

How  mtich  of  reality  w’as  there  in  all 
this  ?  Was  the  system  of  Mohammed  an 
.actual  revelation,  or  was  it  an  impudent 
fabrication  from  materials  already  in  his 
hands  ?  If  it  was  an  imposture,  was  that 
imjx)sture  an  unconscious  or  a  deliberate 
one,  or  was  it  a  mingling  of  various  ele¬ 
ments  ?  Was  the  evident  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  one  portion  sullied  by  the 
as  manifest  deceit  of  another  ?  Was  the 
mighty  work  thus  achieved  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  to  those  who  followed  him  ?  did 
it  ptirify  their  morality  and  advance  their 
civilization,  or  keep  b.ack  a  fairer  and 
more  legitimate  development  ?  If,  again, 
it  were  an  imposture,  what  were  its  sources 
and  how  far  did  he  avail  himself  of  them  ? 
What  were  the  influences  at  work  to 
mould  it  rather  in  o»ie  form  than  another? 
Were  the  professed  Abrahamic  traditions 
of  the  Ishm.aelitcs  a  real  relic  of  primeval 
history,  or  a  more  recent  im|:)ortation  by 
Jewish  fugitives  scattered  on  the  over¬ 
throw'  of  the  Holy  City  ?  What  amount 
of  influence  did  the  various  religiou.s  sys¬ 
tems  around  him  exercise  on  th.at  which 
he  promulgated  as  the  faith  of  Islam  ? 
How  fiir  wsis  he  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  w’hether  of  the  Jews  orChrist- 
iitns;  or  how'  far  were  the  tales  of  the 
Koran  derived  from  the  legemls  of  the 
T.almud,  and  from  spurious  Christian  Gos¬ 
pels  ?  And  if  so,  what  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  higher  and  purer  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew'  prophets,  and  of  the  morality  of 
Christ  himself?  And  of  the  prophet,  are 
we  to  judge  as  a  sincere  and  single-heart¬ 
ed  man,  or  as  from  the  first  a  crafty  sche¬ 
mer  and  double  minded  hypocrite  ?  Or 
were  there  several  stages  in  his  career, 
during  w'hich  the  simpler  faith  and  truer 


convictions  of  his  earlier  years  were  tar- 
nished  by  the  defiling  touch  of  earth-born 
desires?  Did  he  obey  a  direct  call  from 
he.aven,  or  forge  a  false  commission  ;  or, 
with  a  re-al  charge  to  preach  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  did  he  combine  secondary  ends 
of  his  own?  Was  he,  again,  unconscious 
of  these  lower  motives,  or  fully  aw'ake  to 
them?  or  did  an  element  of  seltUleception 
•exist  along  W'ith  the  deliberate  duping  of 
others?  And  with  his  teaching  how'  far 
was  his  life  in  hjirmony  ?  Was  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  moral  excellence  which  he  exhibited 
in  his  own  person  an  advance  or  a  retro¬ 
gression  ?  by  what  sign  of  spirituality  ditl 
he  attest  his  mission  as  a  teacher  sent 
from  God  ? 

These  are  grave  and  momentous  ques¬ 
tions — questions  on  which  it  might  savor  of 
presumption  if  W'e  ventured  to  pronounce 
an  authoritative  judgment ;  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  clear  the  discussion  of  the  ambi¬ 
guities  and  equivocations  which  have  un¬ 
fortunately  complicated  it,  will,  we  hojie, 
be  not  .altogether  useless.  We  might,  in¬ 
deed,  find  ample  matter  for  thought  in  the 
political  history  of  Mohammed,  and  the 
conquests  of  his  successors;  w'e  might 
trace  out  the  analogies  of  the  rival  cali¬ 
phates  with  the  divided  empires  of  the 
East  and  West.  But  in  Mohammed  the 
religious  element  so  entirely  preponder¬ 
ates  —  it  is  so  completely  as  a  religious 
reformer  that  he  w'ields  his  colossal 
xiw'cr — his  appeal  is  so  uniformly  to  the 
learts  and  consciences  of  his  followers, 
that  it  w'ould  be  an  unworthy  evasion  if 
w'o  treated  these  e.ssential  features  as 
practically  subordinate.  The  real  history 
of  man  must  resolve  itself  into  the  history 
of  his  religion ;  and  as  certain  is  it  that 
I  the  history  of  his  religion  involves  th.at  of 
I  civiliz.ation  in  ever^'  form.  Researches 
into  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  will  undoubtedly  seiw'e  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  exact  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  ^lohammed  —  to  show  the 
degree  to  which  he  would  be  likely  to  in¬ 
fluence  them,  the  extent  to  which  he  miry 
have  been  influenced  himself,  the  force  of 
Jewish  or  Christian  or  he.athen  prejudices 
’  and  associations  in  the  formation  of  his 
whole  character.  But  the  questions  of 
the  genuineness  or  the  falsehood  of  Ids 
}  call,  the  imposture  or  truth  of  his  revela¬ 
tion,  will  still  remain,  and  can  only  be  an* 
swered  by  a  direct  an.alysis  of  its  purely 
religious  elements. 

,  We  believe  the  conclusions  at  which 
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Mr.  Muir  has  arrived  to  be  generally  fair 
and  tnie.  The  early  aspirations  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  his  hatred  of  idolatry,  his  single- 
minded  desire  for  a  purely  religious  re¬ 
formation,  the  uprightness  of  his  life  and 
the  tolerance  of  his  teaching,  the  marvel¬ 
ous  patience,  the  astonishing  determina¬ 
tion  which  characterized  the  apostle  of 
Islam  till  the  flight  to  Medina,  are  all 
warmly  and  eloquently  described.  For, 
knowledge,  perhaps  of  necessity  imper¬ 
fect — for  a  misapprehension  (perhaps  in¬ 
voluntary)  even  of  the  more  prominent 
points  of  Judaism  and  Christianity — for 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  his  tempta- 
tations,  and  his  failings,  the  great  reformer 
has  been  judged  by  him  at  once  equitably 
and  w’ithout  harshness.  Mr.  Muir  has, 
indeed,  added  to  the  number  of  his  fail¬ 
ings  by  establishing  on  the  clearest 
grounds  the  fact  of  a  lapse  and  a  decided 
compromise  with  the  idolatry  of  the 
Kaaba.  But  neither  this  nor  the  convic¬ 
tion  that,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  career  as  a  prophet,  his  course  w’as 
a  downward  one,  have  availed  to  disturb 
the  calm  impartiality  of  his  judgment, 
^rhe  total  absence  in  Mr.  Muir  of  all 
carelessness  and  levity  of  thought,  his 
earnest  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  points  under  question,  impart  a  pecu¬ 
liar  value  to  his  investigations.  But  (al¬ 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  some  other 
writers)  he  has  instituted  comparisons 
w'ithout  defining  the  grounds  on  wffiich 
they  are  made,  has  employed  theological 
terms  without  declaring  the  sense  in 
which  he  uses  them.  Thus  he  draws  out 
in  elaborate  contrast  the  opposite  results 
in  the  temptations  of  Mohammed  to  that 
of  Christ,  and  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
former  to  the  pei-sonal  agency  of  Satan. 
The  falsehood  of  the  Koran  is  frequently 
set  oflT  against  the  truth  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  and  the  former  is  con¬ 
demned  as  betraying  ignorance  of  essen¬ 
tial  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  Sa¬ 
crifice,  Mediation,  Redemption  through 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  holy  Trinity. 

It  is  not  our  office  to  impugn  anv  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  by  which  Mr.  5luir 
may  be  actuated,  or  to  extort  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  possibly  the  full  and  gradual  de¬ 
terioration  in  Mohammed’s  character 
hardly  requires  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  Satanic  possession.  The  theo- 
lo^an  may  be  free  to  maintiun  the  po¬ 
sition;  but  the  case  is  entirely  altered 
when  the  hittorian  institutes  compari¬ 


sons  between  conflicting  religious  systems 
and  the  merits  of  their  respective  found¬ 
ers.  If  they  are  to  bo  compared  at  all, 
.and  if  theological  terms  or  doctrines  are 
to  be  introduced  into  the  discussion,  the 
truth  of  historical  criticism  imperatively 
requires  that  the  evidence  on  which  the 
comparison  is  instituted  should  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  all  equivocation  and  ambiguity 
of  phrases  carefully  avoided.  lie  must 
fairly  convince  himself  that  he  has  data 
equally  trustw'orthy  in  both  cases;  th.at 
he  has  the  same  means  of  judging  of  life 
and  te.aching  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  lamentable  confusion  of  terms  which 
threatens  to  render  the  controversy  al¬ 
most  infinite,  can  not  be  suffered  to  go  on 
without  check  or  protest.  The  whole 
subject  is  of  the  gravest  moment  for  the 
future  history  of  the  human  mind,  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  religion.  Writers,  who  repre¬ 
sent  Christi.an  theological  schools  of  the 
most  opposite  characters,  have  come  for¬ 
ward  as  opponents  of  the  creed  of  Islam, 
of  Buddha,  and  of  Brahma.  Agreeing  in 
the  main  in  the  emjdoyment  of  certain 

fihr.ases,  and  professing  a  harmonious  be- 
ief  in  certain  doctrines,  they  claim  the 
high  sanction  of  inherent  requiremements 
of  the  human  mind  and  heart  for  ideas 
which  they  affirm  to  be  set  forth  by  these 
doctrines.  It  is  thus  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  almost  every  form  of  Christian 
belief  have  assailed  the  prophet  of  Islam 
as  denying  the  doctrines  of  Mediation 
and  Atonement,  of  Sacrifice  and  Re})ent- 
ance.  And  yet  by  every  one  of  these 
words  each,  probably,  so  far  as  he  has 
analyzed  them  at  all,  means  things  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  rest,  if  not  altogether  op¬ 
posed  to  them.  If  w'c  take,  for  example, 
the  doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  we  shall  find 
some  affirming  that  man,  having  once 
fallen,  is  conscious  of  an  infinite  gulf  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  God,  whose  w’rath  can 
be  appeased  only  by  an  offering  of  blood  ; 
and  that  this  inherent  idea  of  the  inijKjs- 
sibility  of  remission  without  bloodshed 
finds  its  consummation  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  enabled  the  Eternal  Father, 
by  satisfaction  done  to  his  attribute  of 
justice,  to  give  scope  to  that  of  his  mer¬ 
cy.  Others,  again,  are  not  wanting  w’ho 
maintain  that  such  an  idea  is  simply  the 
result  of  sin,  and  is  in  itself  a  perversion-  - 
that  the  true  doctrine  of  Sacrifice  is  that 
of  oliedience  and  resignation  to  the  divine 
will — that  such  obedience  no  mere  man 
had  exhibited,  or  could  exhibit — that  it 
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was  realized  in  the  perfect  holiness  of  the  1 
Son  of  Man,  whose  sacrifice  therefore  con-  * 
sisted  in  the  obedience  of  his  whole  life  , 
consummated,  not  begun,  by  the  final 
submission  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  So, 
agaij),  bv  some  it  is  maintained  that  the 
idea  of  Alediation  arises  from  the  imj)ossi- 
bility  of  a  sinful  being  approaching  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  perfectly  pure  and  righte¬ 
ous  God — that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  ' 
clean  to  have  fellowship  with  the  unclean, 
so  neither  can  there  be  any  point  of  ap¬ 
proximation  between  man  and  his  Maker,  j 
except  through  a  Being  w'ho  should  in 
one  person  unite  both  the  divine  and  hu- 1 
man  natures  ;  w’hile  others,  allowing,  in-  I 
deed,  that  men  have  this  shrinking  from 
(iod,  and  this  longing  for  media  in  wor-  ' 
shiping  him,  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  ! 
the  long  line  of  prophets  and  teachers  w'as 
specially  commissioned  to  dispel  this  de-  j 
lusion,  and  to  convince  men  that,  while  , 
they  shrunk  from  God,  he  was  seeking  for 
them  their  highest  good.  '  This,  they 
maintain,  was  the  special  work  of  Christ,  : 
who,  by  manifesting  forth  the  Divine  ' 
Love,  bridged  over  the  gulf  which  sinful¬ 
ness  had  imagined  to  intervene  between 
man  and  God.  Nay,  even  Christianity  it-  ' 
self  some  would  suppose  to  be  a  myste-  j 
rious  system  of  doctrine,  while  others  ' 
would  claim  for  it  an  ethical  character —  j 
the  former  finding  their  ideas  realized  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  latter  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To  enumerate, 
finally,  the  conflicting  meanings  attached 
to  the  terms  Inspiration  and  Revelation, 
would  be  a  task  far  beyond  our  present 
limits ;  but  the  conclusion  forced  on  the 
critical  historian  is,  that,  be  the  several  po¬ 
sitions  already  mentioned  true  or  false, 
they  signify  different  things  under  the 
same  terms,  and  that  (for  example)  one 
will  see  in  tlie  system  of  Brahm.anical  be¬ 
lief  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Christian 
idea  of  mediation,  which  another  will 
maintain  to  be  more  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  by  that  of  Mohammed.  Without 
pronouncing  here  for  the  truth  or  error 
of  one  side  or  the  other,  we  would  only 
.'issert  the  utter  impossibility  of  instituting 
with  such  equivocations  of  language,  .any 
fair  hi.storical  comparison  between  two 
such  systems  as  Christianity  and  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

But  even  after  our  terms  have  been 
fairly  .analyzed  and  accurately  defined,  we 
have  yet  to  determine  how  far  we  are  in 
a  position  to  form  a  judgment — w’hether 
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we  have  the  same  degree,  or  at  least  the 
same  kind,  of  knowledge,  or  the  means  of 
accpiiring  it,  in  the  one  case  .as  in  the 
other :  and  the  historian  who  would  so 
compare  the  life  and  teaching  of  Moham¬ 
med  with  th.at  of  Christ,  must  weigh  in  an 
accurate  balance  the  historical  authority 
and  credibility  of  the  Gospels  and  Christ¬ 
ian  tradition  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ko¬ 
ran  M’ith  Mohammedan  tradition  on  the 
other.  If  Mr.  Muir  can  not  be  said  to 
have  attempted  the  former,  he  has  fur¬ 
nished  in  his  introductory  chapters  a  most 
masterly  and  conclusive  examination  of 
the  latter.  The  several  canons  which  he 
lays  down  we  can  not  afford  even  to  enu¬ 
merate  here,  but  w'ill  only  say  that  they 
exhibit  almost  uniformly  the  same  impar¬ 
tial  accuracy,  and  supply  sure  and  sound 
tests  for  separating  historical  truth  from 
legend  or  falsehood.  His  conclusion  (:ind 
it  is  this  which  chiefly  affects  our  present 
purpose)  is,  that  “  every  verse  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran  as  we  now  have  it  is  the  genuine  and 
unaltered  composition  of  Mohammed  him¬ 
self,”  and  that  “  by  this  standard  we  may 
fairly  judge  his  life  and  actions ;  for  it 
must  represent  either  wh.at  he  actually 
thought,  or  tlijit  w’hich  he  desired  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  thinking.”*  Fully  accepting  Mr. 
3luir’s  judgment,  we  must  maintain  that 
the  Koran  is  at  once  placed  in  a  totally 
different  position  from  the  Bible  of  the 
Christians,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  acts  of  Mohammed  is  different  in 
kind  from  our  knowdedge  of  the  facts  and 
!  teaching  conveyed  to  us  by  the  writings 
i  of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  true  that  tlie 
’  .authority  claimed  by  the  Mohammedans 
for  the  Koran  is  preciseljr  that  which  pop- 
^  ular  Christhanity  has  claimed  for  the  Bi- 
I  blc ;  namely,  that  it  is  in  every  word  a 
direct  communication  from  God  to  man, 
and  that  throughout  it  Is  the  exponent  of 
absolute  and  eternal  truth.  But  between 
I  the  two  there  is  this  vast — nay,  infinite — 

I  difference,  that  this  .authority  was  claimed 
I  for  the  Koran  by  its  author,  that  no  such 
i  authority  is  claimed  by  the  Bible,  although 
'  it  is  barely  possible  that  such  a  meaning 
may  be  forced  out  of  one  or  two  p.a8.sages 
'  in  a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament. 

:  The  Mohammedan  claim  is  therefore 
I  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
!  their  teacher,  the  claim  for  the  Bible  is 
i  the  after-growth  of  centuries.  The  Mo- 
i  hamraedan  position  is,  again,  so  far  more 

1  *  VoL  i.  p.  xxvii. 
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reasonable  than  the  Christian,  that  the  ' 
Koran  is  substantially  the  work  of  one 
man,  composed  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
the  faithful  and  full  exponent  of  his  opin¬ 
ions;  whereas  in  the  Old  Tt'stamerit  we  | 
have  the  whole  literature  (historical,  de¬ 
votional,  j>oetical,  prophetic)  of  a  nation 
during  a  period  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
years ;  and  in  the  New,  besides  the  four 
Gospels,  a  series  of  independent  Epistles 
by  writers  whose  words  the  most  diligent  ^ 
commentators  have  not  always  found  it 
the  most  easy  task  to  reconcile.  While, 
then,  we  may  with  Von  Hammer  almost , 
as  surely  believe  the  Koran  to  be  the ' 
word  of  Mohammed,  as  the  Mohammed¬ 
ans  hold  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  we 
o.an  not  possibly  (unless  we  betake  our-  ' 
selves  to  the  regions  of  faith,  which  at 
once  preclude  all  historical  criticism)  have 
the  same  historical  assurance  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  or  the  facts  of 
his  life  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.*  i 

Hut  this  vantage-ground  on  the  part  of  i 
the  Moslems  is  considered  to  be  cut  away 
by  the  assertion  that  the  Koran  can  urge 
none  but  its  own  testimony  in  favor  of  its  j 
authority,  and  that,  in  spite  of  miracles  | 
recorded  by  tradition,  nothing  is  more  j 
certain  from  the  Koran  “  than  that  Mo-  j 
hammed  did  not  in  any  part  of  his  career  ’ 
perform  miracles  or  pretend  to  perform  ' 
them.”t  And  hence  the  utter  falsity  of 
the  Mohammedan  system  is  at  once  in- ' 
ferred  by  writers  like  Dr.  White,|  on  the 
ground  that  miracles  are  visible  proofs  of ! 
divine  approbation  as  w’ell  as  of  divine  | 
power,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  rests  j 
on  such  manifestations.  The  i)osition  is } 
one  which,  unfortunately,  can  claim  the  | 
far  higher  sanction  of  Bishop  Butler :  but  I 
Dr.  White’s  astonishing  conclusion,  that  | 
“  hence  we  may  justly  reject  as  incredible  | 
those  miracles  which  have  been  ascribed  i 
to  the  interposition  of  wicked  spirits,”  is  j 
probably  original.  Here  again,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned  to  discuss  such  tests 
as  these.  They  do  not  profess  to  be  his- 


•  Wo  spoak  onlj  of  the  historical  authority  of  tlie 
Goepela.  A  candid  examination  of  the  various  opin¬ 
ions  of  critical  wTiters  on  the  New  Testament  must, 
if  it  prove  uoUiing  else,  show  the  utter  obscurity 
which  envelops  tho  question  of  their  authorship. 
Dean  Milman's  conclusion  is,  that  the  Goepcls  ns  we 
now  have  them  were  not  written  by  any  of  the 
Evangelista  whooe  name  they  bear,  but  that  tliey 
were  drawn  up  after  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age, 
(Him  a  common  stock  of  oral  tradition.  History  of 
Christianity^  vol.  L  p.  126,  etc.  i 
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torical.  It  is  enough  that  we  c.sn  not 
have  a  more  absolute  assurance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  miracles  than  with  respect  to 
the  other  facts  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  Butler,  in  his 
Analogy,  to  affirm  that  miracles  are  the 
direct  and  legitimate  evidence  of  Reve¬ 
lation  ;  Dean  ^lilinan  may  be  free  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Gosjh*!  miracles  carry  their 
own  credibility  along  with  them,  and  that 
none  others  do  or  can  do  so;  while  Mr. 
Maurice  may  declare  that  at  best  the  desire 
for  such  signs  has  often  implied  a  weak,  if 
not  an  erroneous,  faith.  But  the  historian, 
who  has  to  deal  simply  with  matters  of 
fact,  can  only  affirm  that  every  occurrence 
which  comes  up  to  the  popular  notion  of 
a  sign  or  miracle  stands  in  precisely  the 
same  position,  whether  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  or  elsewhere,  (unless  they  can 
be  proved  in  given  cases  to  be  otherwise ;) 
and  that  in  the  Gospels,  along  with  the 
narration  of  miraculous  events,  is  mani¬ 
festly  discernible  a  line  of  tradition  which 
refuses  all  such  signs  as  testimonies  to  di¬ 
vine  authority,  and  appeals  wholly  to  the 
character  of  Christ’s  teaching  for  the  truth 
of  his  mission — which  declares  nuraclcs  to 
be  valueless  as  instruments  of  conversion, 
and  holds  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  to  be  more  adapted  to  persuade 
than  the  visible  return  of  a  departed 
spirit. 

Such  intimations  leave  the  usefulness  of 
miracles,  (apart  frosn  their  credibility,)  to 
say  the  least,  an  open  question  ;  and  if 
such  external  testimony  be  not  impera¬ 
tively  required,  then,  inasmuch  as  there 
can  be  none  other,  we  are  thrown  back  on 
the  internal  character  of  every  religious 
system  as  the  criterion  of  its  truth.  If 
then,  the  absence  of  miracle  can  no  more 
detract  from  the  authority  of  Mohammed 
than  from  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  every 
other  question  respecting  the  founder  of 
Islam,  his  reforms,  his  errors,  his  inspira¬ 
tion  and  apostleship,  must  be  answered 
strictly  on  its  own  merits ;  and  probably 
few  could  bo  found  better  qualified  to  ap¬ 
ply  such  a  test  than  Mr.  Muir.  Dean 
Milman,  in  his  chapter  on  Mohammedism, 
dwells  rather  on  the  philosophical  aspect 
of  his  creed  than  on  his  life  and  conduct ; 
while  in  his  valuable  lectures  Mr.  Free¬ 
man’s  general  admiration  is  conveyed  in 
language  too  vague,  perhaps,  and  incon¬ 
clusive  for  a  subject  so  momentous.  But 
Mr.  Muir  has  examined  every  step  in  the 
mental  and  moral  <cai'ccr  of  Mohammed, 
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up  to  the  time  of  the  Ilejira.  with  a  full  I 
•appreciation  of  the  extent  ainl  value  of  his  i 
reforms  and  the  depth  of  his  sincerity ;  ! 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  blind  to 
the  amount  of  self-deception  or  impos¬ 
ture  which  gradually  deteriorated  both  hi.s  i 
character  and  teaching  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  apostleship. 

If,  however,  the  Koran  furnishes  full 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  belief  and 
teaching  of  the  prophet  of  Islam,  we  have  | 
not  the  same  assur.anco  as  to  the  extent  i 
and  power  of  the  several  influences  which 
moulded  it.  Ilis  own  assertion  that  the  1 
w'hole  revelation  was  imparted  to  him  | 
from  God  through  the  medium  of  the  j 
“  Holy  Spirit”  G.abriel,  will  convince  none  1 
but  his  follow'crs  of  its  originality.  The  i 
most  cursory  perus.al  of  the  Korau  will  ! 
discover  the  strangely  heterogeneous  na- 1 
ture  of  its  contents ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  j 
to  decide  from  what  sources  they  w'ere 
borrowed.  Mohammed  always  professed 
himself  unable  to  write,  and  urged  his 
general  want  of  learniiig  ns  a  proof  of  the 
miraculous  descent  of  the  Koran.  The 
former  statement  m.ayor  may  not  be  true  : 
the  latter  is  at  once  as  completely  refuted 
by  the  W’holc  character  of  the  Suras,  as 
is  his  pretended  deficiency  in  the  poetic 
faculty. .  Of  the  three  foreign  elements, 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Pagan,  which  are 
found  in  them,  the  last-named  is  obviously 
derived  from  the  Arab  traditions  which 
grew  up  round  the  Kaaba ;  but  whether 
he  had  more  than  mere  tradition  as  a 
guide  to  his  acquaintance  with  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  and  of  the  narratives 
t.aken  from  the  ()ld  and  New  Testament, 
still  remains  a  perplexing  question.  Ara¬ 
bian  tradition,  on  these  points  Bc.arcely 
conclusive,  aftirms  that  Khadijah  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
betore  he  entered  on  his  office  ;*  and  it 
would  seem  that  Waraca,  who  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  Mohammed  as  well  as  by  his 
wife,  ]»rofessed  Christianity.  Th.at  he 
must  have  received  directly  from  Jewish 
informants  a  vast  number  not  only  of 
Hiblical  but  also  Talmudist  traditions,  the 
pages  of  the  Koran  leave  us  in  no  doubt 
whatever;  but  his  opportunities  of  con¬ 
versing  with  or  hearing  Christian  teach¬ 
ers  w’ould  seem  to  have  been  very  rare. 
On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Muir’s  state¬ 
ments  arc  not  so  consistent  as  from  the 
general  closeness  of  his  reasoning  we 

•  VoL  iL  p.  66,  note. 
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might  have  expected.  In  his  review  of 
the  Pre-Isl.amite  History,  he  says  that 
“  Chrislmnity  w.os  well  known;  living  ex¬ 
amples  of  it  there  were  among  the  native 
tribes :  the  N ew  Testament  was  respected, 
if  not  reverenced,  as  a  book  that  claimed 
to  be  divine  :  in  most  quarters  it  was  easily 
accessible,  .and  some  of  its  lacts  and  doc¬ 
trines  were  a<lmitted  without  dispute.”* 
Again,  in  the  annual  fair  at  Ocatz,  which 
Mohammed  attended  in  his  childhood  and 
youth,  we  are  told  that  “  the  Christianity 
•as  well  .08  the  chivalry  of  Arabia  had  her 
representatives;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
tradition,  Mohammed,  while  a  boy,  heard 
Cos,  the  bishop  ofNajr.on,  preach  a  purer 
creed  than  that  of  Mecca  in  accents  preg¬ 
nant  with  deep  reason  and  fervid  faith, 
which  agitateil  and  aroused  his  soul.”f 
Elsewhere,  however,  he  affirms  “  that  his 
sources  of  Christian  informatioirw'cre  sin¬ 
gularly  barren  and  defective and  that 
“  we  do  not  And  a  single  ceremony  or 
doctrine  of  Islam  in  the  slightest  degree 
moulded  or  even  tinged  by  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Christianity  ;  while  Judaism,  on 
the  contrary,  has  given  its  color  to  the 
whole  system,  and  lent  to  it  the  shape  and 
type,  if  not  the  actual  substance,  of  many 
ordinances.”! 

For  this  last  fact  there  may  have  been 
a  more  constraining  reason  than  mere  de¬ 
ficiency  or  imperfection  of  knowledge. 
The  slender  influence  of  Christianity  may 
be  accounted  for  as  re.adily  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  (which  he  must  have  fiossessed) 
of  the  complete  antagonism  of  his  whole 
system,  as  by  a  reference  to  the  perpetual 
wranglings  of  ISIonophysite  and  Monothe- 
lite  controversies.  But  that  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  legends  found  throughout 
the  Koran  vvere  obtained  altogether  from 
oral  information,  and  in  no  part  from 
written  documents,  a  close  examination 
renders  it  hard  to  believe.  The  legends 
are  far  too  lengthy  and  too  complicated  ; 
the  verbal  resemblances  to  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  far  too  close, 
to  admit  of  such  a  supposition.  That 
Mohammed  had  access  to  some  common 
written  sources  of  the  spurious  gospels,  if 
not  to  that  of  St.  Luke,  seems  as  clear  as 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  That  his  mistakes  and 
misconceptions  are  frequent,  and  some¬ 
times  absurd,  scarcely  affects  this  position. 

*  Vol.  L  p.  cxxxix.  f  Vol.  iL  p.  7. 
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The  Koran  is  supposed  not  merely  to  moral  aspect  might  be  followed  by  a  con- 
speak  of  Gabriel  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  demnation  still  more  severe.  Such  a 
to  represent  the  Trinity  of  the  Christians  method  may,  however,  prove  fallacious, 
as  consisting  of  the  Father,  Jesus,  and  A  revelation,  to  be  genuine,  need  not  be 
Mary.  But  although  in  one  of  the  Me-  entirely  dissimilar  to  those  which  have 
dina  Suras  he  expressly  reprobates  the  preceded  it ;  and  Arabian  ideas  and  civil- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Mr.  Muir  thinks  ization  may  call  for  a  different  code  from 
that  from  the  extent  to  which  Mariolatry  such  as  suit  the  nations  of  the  West. 
Weis  already  carried,  “  Mohammed  might  Yet  more,  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  such  a 
j>o8ssbly  censure  the  Christians  for  this,  as  I  work  as  the  Koran  through  the  medium 
taking  Jesus  and  his  mother  for  two  of  a  translation.  Its  rhythm,  if  not  its 
Gods,  without  adverting  to  the  Trinity.’’*  poetry,  is  completely  destroyed  by  such  a 
With  this  conscious  antagonism  to  version  as  that  of  Sale;  and  the  earlier 
Christianity  in  general,  it  is  in  no  M'ay  Suras  in  particular  are  remarkable  for  an 
surprising  that  the  reference  to  its  doc-  e.\uberance  of  wild  and  vivid  imagery, 
trines  should  occur  so  rarely,  or  that  he  in  which  we  can  not  fail  to  discern  some- 
should  so  misapprehend  or  misrepresent  thing  of  sublimity,  if  not  of  beauty.  It 
them  ;  and  the  casual  agreement  of  the  is,  indeed,  full  of  contradictions  and  ab- 
Koran  with  some  expressions  of  Christ  surdities.  It  condescends  to  the  most 
hi  nself  seems  to  us  to  prove  his  acquaint-  ridiculous  mythology,  and  some  of  its 
an^e  wdth  written  gospels  more  forcibly  morality  is  doubtful  on  any  standard, 
than  most  considerations  avail  on  the  Still  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether 
other  side.  Two  or  three  instances  may  there  was  in  Mohammed  an  element  of  im- 
be  all  that  can  be  adduced,  but  their  posture  in  the  later  jmrtions  of  his  career, 
sc  intiness  docs  not  militate  against  this  as  whether  at  the  first  he  was  not  actu- 
co.uclusion — since,  but  for  inadvertence,  ated  by  a  desire  to  advance  the  cause 
they  would  probably  never  have  been  ad-  of  truth  and  righteousness  amongst  his 
mitted.  We  can  not  readily  believe  that  grievously  benighted  countrymen.  It  is 
mere  hears:iy  could  have  led  him  to  de-  disingenuous  to  meet  this  question  by  an 
claref  that  “  verily  the  nearest  of  kin  unqu.alified  negative.  It  is  hard  to  think 
unto  Abraham  are  they  who  follow  him  that  his  truthfulness  and  sincerity  of  cha- 
and  that  “though  we  had  sent  down  angels  racter  did  not  survive  for  many  a  year 
unto  them,  and  the  dead  had  spoken  unto  after  the  first  burst  of  inspiration  in  the 
them,  and  we  had  gathered  before  them  cave  at  Ilira.  But  here,  again,  in  this 
all  things  in  one  view,  they  would  not  most  intricate  and  complicated  subject, 
have  believed.”  His  misapprehension  as  we  are  met  by  the  old  uifticulties  of  un¬ 
to  the  Incarnation  would  seem  to  be  will-  defined  and  ambiguous  phrases.  The 
fill,  as  to  the  Eucharist  involuntary  ;  but  terms,  Bevelation,  Inspiration,  Divine 
his  assertion  that  the  name  of  John  was  Commission,  do  indeed  set  forth  corre- 
specially  invented  for  the  Baptist  seems  spending  realities ;  but  they  call  up  com- 
a  strong  proof  that  he  ha«l  before  him  a  monly  very  different,  if  not  conflicting 
copy  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  An  ideas.  Still,  the  historian,  who  takes  upon 
oral  informant  (probably,  if  a  Christian —  himself  to  analyze  such  a  character  as 
certainly,  if  a  Jew)  would  at  once  have  that  of  Mohammed,  is  bound  to  avoid  to 
told  him  that  Johanan  was  a  name  by  no  the  utmost  all  equivocations  of  language, 
means  unknown  to  the  pages  of  the  Old  If,  by  revelation,  we  imply  a  foregone 
Testament.  conclusion,  that  many  centuries  ago  a 

In  much  of  wh.at  has  been  already  said,  small  number  of  men,  belonging  to  a  par- 
we  have  partly  dealt  with  Mohammed’s  ticular  country  and  people,  received  com- 
cl.iim  to  inspiration  and  apostleship.  Un-  immications  from  heaven  after  a  method, 
doubtcdly  the  great  body  of  the  Koran  not  simiily  higher,  but  altogether  diflerent 
displays  little  ori^nality.  If  judged  by  in  kind  from  that  which  obtains  with 
any  standard  of  European  ideas,  it  would,  mankind  generally — if  by  inspiration  we 
not  improb.ably,  be  put  aside  as  a  cum-  mean  that  these  men  became  vehicles  for 
bersomo  mass  of  legend,  with  a  monoto-  divine  utterances  in  a  way  vouchsafed  to 
nous  recurrence  of  common-place  thoughts  none  at  the  present  day — if  by  divine 
and  precepts ;  and  an  examination  ot  its  commission  we  signify  a  call  accompanied 

_  — _ _ _ _ by  some  outward  or  sensible  assurance  of 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  311.  t  Sura  3.  J  Ib.  &  its  reality,  altogether  beyond  what  can  be 
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rcccivcfl  by  any  now ;  then  it  will  be  1 
utterly  idle  to  suppose  that  an  historical 
comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
them  and  any  others,  vain  to  expect  from 
such  a  course  the  smallest  profitable  result. 
We  may  not  be  bound  to  comjKire  Mo-  | 
hammed  with  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel ;  but  if  we 
do  compare  them,  then  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
must  be  considered  as  men  over  whom 
the  same  mental  and  spiritual  laws  hold 
good  as  over  Mohammed ;  and  that 
(ijiven  a  similar  spirit)  it  was  quite  ])08- 
sible  for  Mohammed  to  have  been  such  as 
they  were.  If,  then,  we  will  allow  that 
every  speaker  of  truth  utters,  whensoever 
he  speaks  the  truth,  the  w'ords  of  (lod — if 
we  will  affirm  that  every  man  who  labors 
for  the  good  of  others,  acts  upon  a  divine 
commission — that  the  eaniest  desire  to 
be  the  instrument  in  doing  such  good  is 
itself  a  call  to  undertake  the  task — if  wc 
will  believe  that  all  writings,  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  attain  the  truth  .and  to  do  it, 
are  the  results  of  inspiration,  at  once  such 
comparisons  become  not  merely  legitimate, 
but  profitable,  and  even  necessary. 

Mr.  Muir’s  judgment  appears  to  us 
•almost  too  severe.  A  latent,  perhaps  .an 
unconeious,  notion  that  a  divine  commis¬ 
sion  and  inspir.ation  required  some  sensi¬ 
ble  assurance,  such  as  was  not  granted  to 
Mohammed,  has  made  him  .attribute  to 
the  founder  of  Islam  something  of  impos¬ 
ture  and  hypocrisy  in  all  stages  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  except  the  first ;  and  to  assert  that, 
being  conscious  of  a  sincere  desire,  he 
'‘'‘fancied  that  he  perceived  a  divine  com¬ 
mission  to  call  forth  his  peojfie  from  dark¬ 
ness  into  light.”*  We  believe  that  his 
call  was  not  fancied,  but  genuine ;  his 
commission  not  fictitious,  but  re.al ;  and 
that  it  w'.as  no  mere  imaginary  inspiration 
which  made  him  long  to  destroy  the  vast 
system  of  idolatry  which  had  enthralled 
.and  degraded  his  countrymen.  That  he 
made  his  c.all  subservient  to  secondary 
ends,  and  abused  his  commission  for  secu¬ 
lar  i)urposc8,  in  no  M’ay  affects  their  reality ; 
ami  conscious  imposture  with  regard  to 
these  secondary  objects  may  certainly  be 
conceived  of  as  coexisting  with  a  real  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  conversion  of  a  people  and  a 
regeneration  of  society.  The  objection 
which  Moh.ammed  himself  sought  most  to 
obanate  w.as  the  absence  of  miraculous 
testimony  to  his  preaching.  The  .anxiety 
w.as  causeless  which  prompted  him  to  seek 


for  signs  which  are  rather  a  stumbling 
block  than  a  ground  of  assurance ;  and 
not  m.any  portions  of  the  Koran  so  com¬ 
mend  themselves  for  sound  sense  as  those 
in  which  he  deprecates  the  holding  such 
signs  to  furnish  aground  for  spiritual  con¬ 
viction.  Such  passiiges  are  frequently  an 
I  appro.a<;h  to  the  declaration,  ”  He  that 
loveth  God,  heareth  my  words,”  Amove 

rtlausible  argument  against  the  reality  of 
lis  mission  might  bo  urged  from  his  mani¬ 
fest  anxiety  to  prove  liis  inspiration,  his 
I  repe.ated  efforts  to  convince  his  hearers  of 
'  his  supern.atural  communications  with  hea- 
1  veil,  to  assure  them  that,  like  the  sooth¬ 
sayer  of  JMoab,  he  saw  visibly  the  things 
I  of  God.  Such  objections,  however,  will 
I  not  stand  against  the  reality  of  the  reform- 
I  ation  which  he  wrought.  The  failings 
!  and  crimes  which  tarnished  it  prove,  not 
j  th.at  he  had  not  received  a  commis.sion,  but 
I  that  he  had  not  acted  up  to  it. 

I  The  downw.ard  course  may,  indeed, 
h.ave  commenced  very  early — probably, 
as  Mr.  Muir  inclines  to  think,  after  the 
composition  of  the  very  earliest  Suras, 
when  the  conviction  that  ho  had  receiveil 
the  call  led  him,  by  a  “ileceptive  proces-s, 
to  the  high  blasphemy  of  forging  the  name 
of  God  ;  thenceforward  he  spoke  literally 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”*  At  the  same 
time  was  growing  up  a  consciousness  that 
his  religion  must,  if  need  were, be  furthered 
by  the  swonl  ;t  and  visions  of  temporal 
supremacy,  perh.apseven  of  earthly  luxury, 
mingled  with  his  loftier  and  purer  mo¬ 
tives.  These  could  not  have  come  from 
the  Divine  Hcing,  whose  prophet  he 
claimed  to  be.  liut  Mr.  Muir  leels  that 
the  .agency  of  the  prince  of  darkness  .and 
his  followers  may  be  “  one  at  least  of  the 
I  possible  causes  of  the  fall  of  3Iohammed,  the 
j  once  sincere  inquirer,  into  the  meshes  of 
deception.”!  This  is  followed  by  a  com- 
j  parison  of  the  situation  and  acts  of  Mo- 
'  hammed  to  the  temptation  of  Christ,  which 
is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Muir’s 
own  canons  of  historical  criticism.  If  ho 
is  prepared  to  regard  even  the  greatest  of 
the  ITcbrcw'  prophets  apart  from  the  col¬ 
oring  thrown  over  them  by  popular  theo- 
'  ries  of  inspiration,  the  analogy  will  be 
j  legitimate ;  but  the  historical  judge  can 
i  draw  none  between  ^lohammed  and  One 
!  in  whom  human  mature  is  asserted  to  be 
;  inseparably  joined  with  the  divine.  With 
j  the  view  of  Satanic  agency  -which  Mr. 
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Muir  advances,  half  a|)ologetically,  we  who  has  ever  carried  out  the  theory  to  its 
presume  not  to  interfere ;  we  angj^est  the  strict  logical  conclusions. 

|>ossibility  that  ethical  causes  may  be  Our  sketch  has  proved  less  a  biography 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  these  and  of  Mohammed  than  we  had  intended  it  to 
all  other  failings  and  iniquities  of  man-  be ;  and  some  subjects  of  the  deepest  in- 
kind  ;  nor  can  we  hold  that  the  putting  terest  w'e  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
forth  of  certain  declarations  in  the  J>ivine  altogether  unnoticed.  The  double  emi- 
name  is  a  blasphemous  forgery,  except  on  gration  to  Abyssinia,  the  lapse  of  Moham- 
an  examination  of  the  matter  so  put  forth,  med  and  its  results,  the  progress  of  his 
"Were  any  one  in  our  own  English  society,  creed,  the  character  of  his  earlier  Suras, 
roused  by  the  sight  of  gross  and  fearlul  his  own  conduct  in  the  commencement 
enormities,  to  come  forth  to  the  battle  of  his  career,  are  all  matters  requiring 
against  moral  and  social  evils  with  the  old  more  than  merely  incidental  mention, 
formula,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  we  might  But  the  omission  is  perhaps  of  the  less 
perhaps  speak  of  him  as  employing  an  un-  moment,  as  Mr.  Muir’s  present  volumes 
usual  method ;  we  could  not,  except  at  the  extend  only  to  the  flight  from  Mecca, 
cost  of  the  s.ame  sin  in  ourselves,  retort  We  look  forward- hopefully  to  the  ]»ro- 
on  him  an  accusation  of  falsehood.  The  mised  continuation  of  his  work,  which  will 
crime  of  Mohammed  consists,  not  in  put-  embrace  the  whole  career  and  teaching  of 
ting  forth  his  commands  to  do  justice  and  Mohammed  subsequent  to  the  Hejira, 
love  mercy  as  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  Some  of  those  points  which  we  have  been 
in  asserting  that  he  could  never  speak  any  obliged  to  pass  by  now,  may  hereafter  be 
thing  except  that  word.  His  theory  of  discussed  more  fully  in  a  notice  of  his  pro¬ 
inspiration  made  the  man  a  mere  vehicle  mised  volumes ;  when  we  hope  also  to  ex- 
or  machine,  and  thus  harmonized  with  amine  more  minutely  his  masterly  and  ad- 
that  upheld  by  almost  all  schools  of  mirable  chapters  on  the  value  and  credi- 
C'hristian  theology.  We  can  but  say  of  bility  of  early  Mohammedan  tradition, 
him,  that  he  was  perhaps  the  only  man 
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We  heartily  wish  that  the  attention  of  great  events,  in  good  company,  and  almost 
our  men  of  letters  was  more  directed  than  with  the  emotions  of  a  contemporary, 
it  is  to  the  ancient  and  valuable  art  of  Accordingly,  one  of  the  few  classical 
Biography.  There  is  no  branch  of  liters-  authors  who  has  domesticated  himself 
ture  which  does  more  good  or  communi-  among  the  moderns  is  the  pleasant  and 
cates  more  pleasure ;  for  there  is  none  gaiTufous  Plutarch.  He  has  managed  to 
that  so  completely  appeals  to  the  two  get  letters  of  naturalization  among  us, 
pa^ions  w'hicn  make  literature  jwpular —  and  to  escape  the  popular  terror  attached 
the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  to  the  name  of  Greek.  Probably,  too, 
amusement.  These  have  a  joint  gratifl-  that  incomparable  biography,  the  “  Agri¬ 
cation  in  a  thoroughly  good  “  Life,”  where  cola,”  is  more  read  than  any  other  work 
some  important  section  of  the  history  of  of  Tacitus — though  the  general  world,  we 
the  worm  is  dramatically  embodied  in  one  fear,  will  have  to  wait  long  for  a  transla- 
figure,  and  we  are  made  to  pass  through  tion  that  shall  do  justice  to  its  pregnant 
_  epigram  and  its  brilliant  colors.  Every 

•  Robert  Stake,  Admiral  and  General  at  Sea.  ^^7  something  analogous 

Sated  on  f\amily  and  State  Papers.  Bj  UzrwoBTU  With  respect  to  our  native 

Dixox.  A  New  Jldition.  1863.  authors.  Johnson’s  Livef  of  the  Poet* 
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are  outlivincj  his  Ix>ndon^  while  Bos¬ 
well  is  tomlinf;  to  sujiplant  the  Doctor 
himself.  Southey’s  kelson  bids  fair  to 
be  read  by  generations  almost  ignorant  of 
the  naino  of  his  ThnJafut.  The  modern 
biograi)her,  we  fear,  has  many  defects, 
lie  is  almost  invariably  too  long;  ho  is 
deficient  in  j>erspcctive — in  giving  har¬ 
mony  to  his  proportions  ;  he  is  negligent 
of  reality,  disinclined  to  conceive  of  p.ast 
life  as  of  something  that  once  lived  and 
breatheil  as  surely  and  warmly  as  any 
thing  we  see  now.  But  it  must  be  a<l- 
rnitted,  after  all,  that  his  task  is  a  hard 
one.  A  great  biographer  ought  to  be  .at 
once  philosoj)her  and  i)ainter — to  have  a 
genius  for  science,  and  a  genius  for  art. 
If  he  e.an  not  duly  measure  his  hero,  his 
opinions  are  worthless  ;  if  he  can  not  duly 
describe  him,  he  is  dull  in  his  stjdo.  The 
union  is  rare  of  that  open,  candid,  loving 
n.ature  which  leads  a  man  to  a  right  choice 
of  a  subject,  with  the  gravity  of  intellect 
and  grace  of  art  necessary  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it. 

Mr.  llepworth  Dixon,  the  .author  of 
the  Life  of  the  famous  m.an  before  us,  h.as 
got  into  the  right  track  in  spite  of  the 
confusion  which  prevails  on  the  subject. 
Jle  is  what  the  Sunday  Acts  call  a  bond 
fith  traveler  to  his  goal.  lie  likes  the 
(■ommonwealth  men,  and  the  dominant 
ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
having  drawn  Penn,  who  was  .a  child  of 
that  age,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
proceed  to  draw  Blake,  who  was  one  of 
tlie  heroes  of  it.  His  style,  once  some¬ 
what  turgid,  improves  in  his  later  works. 
His  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect  from 
their  sincerity,  though  our  sentiments  on 
several  points  are  not  his.  We  can  not, 
for  inst.ance,  be  expected  to  believe  of 
C’liarles  the  First,  that  “A/s  or! (jin  teas 
bitdy  Such  is  not  our  w.ay  of  thinking 
about  the  royal  and  noble  blood  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  respect  as  much  as 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  great  and  good  men  pro¬ 
duced  among  the  Puritans.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  benefits  which  accrue«l  to  the 
nation  from  the  conflict  between  Charles 
and  his  Parliament,  but  we  have  an 
equally  strong  belief  th.at  it  M'as  a  good 
thing  for  England,  that  much  of  what  the 
country  party  aimed  at  destroying  sur¬ 
vived  its  hostility.  We  have  alw.ay8  ad¬ 
mired  the  remark  of  Coleridge,  that  wluat  ! 
makes  the  Civil  W.ar  a  ple.asant  object  of  i 
study  is  that  we  cun  read  of  the  struggle, ! 
and  yet  respect  both  sides.  And  this  is  ' 


one  of  several  characteristics  of  the  move¬ 
ment  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  later  times  ;  a  distinction  that 
must  be  carefully  kept  in  mind  when  we 
argue  in  our  days  from  the  precedents  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

There  is  one  fact  about  the  stirring  old 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  days  Avhich 
makes  them  excellent  material  for  the 
hi8toric.al  writer.  It  may  seem  fanciful, 
but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  poetry  disap¬ 
peared  out  of  our  politics  with  those 
events.  They  were  the  last  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  ep<jchs — the  border-land  between  old 
feudal  England  and  modem  busy  prac- 
tic.al  England.  Comp.are  the  picture  raised 
in  the  mind  by  the  mention  of  the  age  of 
Charles  with  that  of  the  age  of  Anne  for 
example — pleasant  and  clever  as  the  latter 
age  undoubtedly  was.  A  certain  eleva¬ 
tion  of  view  and  generous  force  of  mind 
marks  tbe  men  of  the  earlier  period — the 
Falklands,  the  Pembrokes,  the  Northamp- 
tons,  the  Richmonds,  or  the  Hampdens, 
the  Blakes,  the  V.anes.  .The  objects  con¬ 
tended  for  are  nobler  and  higher.  The 
poetry  they  read  is  fresher,  sweeter,  more 
lyrical.  We  have  Herrick  and  Suckling 
instead  of  Prior  and  Gay.  The  Anne 
men  always  come  to  the  mind,  associated 
with  town  life  —  routs,  drums,  coffee, 
chin.a,  wit  and  sarc.asm  and  scandal.  Their 
M’igs  .are  pros.aic  compared  with  their 
gratjdfathers’  love-locks ;  their  cocked- 
hats  vulgar  compared  with  the  steeple- 
hats,  past  which  bullets  whistled  at  Mars- 
ton  Moor.  Mention  one  such  name  as 
this  last,  and  forthwith  the  memory  of  a 
reading  man  teems  with  moated  grange 
and  galloping  dragoons,  butF-co.at  and 
bandolier.  A  file  of  muskets  glitters  be¬ 
hind  the  green  hedge  ;  a  flag  rises  on  the 
deserted  tower.  Quaint,  pretty,  clever, 
are  the  words  suggesteil  by  the  Queen 
Anne  scene — romantic,  generous,  pictur¬ 
esque,  by  the  Commonwealth  one.  It 
would  seem  as  if  all  systems  made  a  grand 
display  just  before  their  termination.  Old 
England  had  one  gala  d.ay  of  it  —  of 
I  chivalry  in  her  Cavaliers,  of  piety  in  her 
j  Roundheads  —  before  settling  down  to 
1  modern  businc.ss,  .and  transmitting  her 
!  beliefs  and  sentiments  into  new  forms.  A 
line  divides  her  public  life,  about  the  time 
that  Oliver  sunk  into  his  grave.  Beyond 
that  line  we  see  our  ancestors  tinged  with 
a  certain  hue  of  romance,  which  we  can 
scarcely  claim  for  ourselves.  We  can  en¬ 
joy  a  ballad  about  their  doings,  written 
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by  a  Scott  or  a  Browninsf,  but  pdetry  at  ] 
present  keeps  remarkably  clear  of  the  , 
“  business  of  the  session.”  i 

Robert  Blake,  destined  as  General  and  i 
Admiral  to  play  such  an  important  part ' 
in  that  period,  was  a  Somersetshire  man.  1 
lie  was  of  a  good  landed  family  there,  | 
said  by  a  tradition  in  tlie  brancli  still  ex-  ! 
isting  to  have  come  originally  from  j 
Northumberland.  A  speculative  person  , 
might  attribute  his  marked  nautical  getiius  ' 
to  the  blood  of  those  old  Danes  who  set ; 
sail  from  the  Baltic,  under  the  Raven, 
ages  ago.  What  is  certain,  however,  at 
present,  is  only  that  the  Admiral’s  ances- ; 
tor,  Humphrey  Blake,  possessed  the 
M.anor  of  Tuxwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ; 
the  Eighth.  By  a  process,  quite  common 
among  what  old  Fuller  calls  the  “  mid- ' 
dling-sized”  gentry,  the  Blakes  took  to, 
merchandise  in  Bridgewater,  which  town  ' 
had  the  honor  of  producing  the  man  who 
made  them  famous,  about  the  end  of, 
August,  1598— rthe  year  before  the  birth  ! 
of  Cromwell.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Humphrey  Blake,  gentleman  and  mer¬ 
chant,  by  Sara  Williams  of  PlansHeld, 
co-heiress  of  a  good  knightly  family  ofi 
the  county.  It  was  precisely  from  this  I 
class — persons  of  gentle  blood  yet  aver- ! 
age  fortune  and  position — that  the  great ' 
men  of  Blake’s  party  came.  ] 

In  Bridgewater  the  old  fashioned  sub-  ! 
stantial  house  is  still  shown  with  its  oak  ! 
wainscots  and  ornamented  ceilings,  in  | 
which  the  Blakes  lived.  The  gardens  ran  i 
down  to  the  river  Parrett ;  the  windows  I 
looked  out  over  a  wide  valley  to  the  j 
Quantock  hills.  One  of  the  earliest  ob¬ 
jects  that  would  catch  the  boy’s  young 
eyes  would  be  the  masts  of  the  shipping 
in  the  stream — masts  decked  with  the 
colors  of  more  than  one  nation,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  who  knows  what  visions  of  dis¬ 
tant  purple  seas,  and  fierce  Algerine 
corsairs,  and  all  that  could  stimulate  the 
heart  and  waken  the  wonder  of  a  bold 
strong  lad.  Such  influences,  joined  to  the 
talk  of  his  father  the  merchant — and  in 
those  days  the  merchant  went  abroad 
with  his  ship  and  guarded  her  treasures 
with  his  own  stout  arm — must  have  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  young  Blake.  But  he  was  a 
grave  youngster,  and  took  naturally  to  his 
book,  and  spent  no  less  than  nine  years  at 
the  University.  Little  is  known  of  his 
college  life.  Clarendon  speaks  with  re¬ 
spect  of  his  attainments,  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  learning  was  far  greater  than  that 


of  most  fighting-men ;  in  fact,  it  may 
safely  be  said  of  him,  that  while  inclina¬ 
tion  made  him  a  scholar  it  was  rather 
destiny  that  made  him  a  sohlier.  He 
found  himself  drawn  into  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  of  his  time  by  his  ]K)sition  and  his 
sense  of  duty ;  and  in  the  hurry  of  the 
life  of  after  years  ho  never  seems  to  have 
lost  either  the  taste  which  had  made  him 
learned  or  the  earnestness  which  had 
made  him  a  Puritan. 

In  his  twenty -seventh  year  he  was  re¬ 
called  home  by  the  illness  of  his  father. 
The  world  had  not  gone  well  with  the 
old  gentleman,  who,  dying  in  November, 
16*25,  left  Robert  to  take  charge  of  a 
large  fatnily,  upon  what  was  by  no  means 
a  large  income.  Here  were  new  duties, 
which  he  achieved  with  fidelity,  and  in 
the  main,  with  success.  Of  his  brothers, 
Humphrey  followed  him  by  and  by  into 
the  Navy;  suffered  for  non-conformity 
after  the  Restoration  ;  and  emigrated  to 
Carolina,  where  his  descendants  still  ex¬ 
ist. 

AVe  are  now  to  think  of  Blake  as  settled 
at  Bridgewater,  taking  care  of  his  mother, 
who  survived  her  husband  for  many  years, 
and  m  loco  parentis  to  his  numerous  troop 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  His  character  wa.s 
formed,  and  may  be  described  in  a  word 
as  Puritanical.  The  world  is  Jiow  better 
qualified  to  understand  what  such  a  de¬ 
scription  implie.s,  than  it  was  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  after  the  Restoration. 
For  a  long  time,  it  was  commonly  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  a  fanatic  or  a  hypocrite  ; 
and  the  Puritan  was  to  most  people 
cither  a  man  that  had  been  half-cracked 
or  a  man  that  had  been  wholly  a  rascal. 

It  is  now  high  time  for  those  who  hon¬ 
or  the  old  traditions  of  England,  to  do 
that  justice  to  the  Puritans  tvhich  was  al¬ 
most  uniformly  denied  them  by  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  AVe  shall  never  under¬ 
stand  the  Civil  War,  nor  be  able  to  think 
of  it  without  shame  and  humiliation,  un¬ 
less  we  will  look  at  the  bright  as  well  as 
the  dark  side  of  the  contending  powers. 
The  fact  is,  that  Puritanism  was  a  genu¬ 
ine  expression  of  one  form  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  It  allied  itself  with  natures 
that  were  simple  and  earnest,  sturdy  and 
self  dependent.  Such  men  were  impa¬ 
tient  of  ecclesiastical  anthority,  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  symbolism  and  tradition,  full  of 
spiritual  self-reliance.  Puritanism  was 
the  fundamental  source  of  the  opposition 
to  the  king ;  it  became  allied  with  other 
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influences,  but  these  depended  on  it,  and 
not  it  upon  them.  A  man  from  bein^  a 
Puritan  became  oflen  a  Uepublican,  but 
08  a  general  rule  he  was  a  Puritan  first. 

There  was  a  cert.'iin  affinity  between 
Puritanism  and  llepublieanism,  for  both 
were  impatient  of  authority  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  Blake  seems  to  have 
very  early  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  no  friend  to  monarchic.al  principles. 
He  wa.s  an  admirer  of  Brutus,  and  was 
fond  of  quoting  Lucan.  A  grand  simpli¬ 
city  was  his  ideal  of  government ;  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  stately  but  not  splendid 
magistrates  ruling  over  a  free  patriotic 
enlightened  people :  a  beautiful  but  en¬ 
tirely  visionary  system  which  rose  like  a 
sun-tinted  cloud-palace  before  the  eyes  of 
Sydney  and  Andrew  Fletcher,  and  the 
last  rays  of  which  still  glitter  on  the  class¬ 
ic  page  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

U'as  Blake,  then,  a  kind  of  Puritan 
democrat  ?  So  it  may  be  .said — always 
providing  that  we  distinguish  carefully 
between  such  “  democracy  ”  and  that 
which  bears  the  name  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  Let  no  modern  demo¬ 
cratic  radiciil  fancy  that  he  is  of  the 
school  of  those  gre.it  old  dreamers.  The 
seventeenth  century  men  were  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  men  of  1793  and  1848  in 
their  views  as  they  were  superior  to 
them  in  their  characters  and  parts. 
They  never  dreamt  of  interfering  with 
the  general  system  of  society  and  subor¬ 
dination,  but  still  held  to  such  fundamen¬ 
tal  ideas  as  the  national  religion,  the  old 
constitution,  and  the  “  spirit  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.”  Cromwell  chose  liis  Ironsides 
among  the  freeholders.  A  Percy,  a  Her¬ 
bert,  a  Montague,  a  Grey  were  of  their 
party.  They  taunted  Charles,  not  with 
being  their  king  —  they  admitted 
was  his  right  —  but  with  having  taken 
liberties  with  them  which  their  ancestors 
had  not  toler.itcd  in  the  Plantagenets. 
Right  or  wrong,  thev  were  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  breed  of  revolutionists  from  any  that 
the  world  hits  seen  since,  and  the  honor 
of  England  requires  that  this  should  be 
maintained  at  every  proper  opportunity. 

Blake  being  thus  a  Puritan,  with  8|)e- 
culative  leanings  towards  Republicanism, 
which  leanings,  however,  would  by  no 
means  have  induced  him  to  rise  against 
the  king  in  the  absence  of  what  he  es¬ 
teemed  proper  provocation  —  the  next 
point  of  ititerest  is,  how  was  he  provok¬ 
ed  ?  To  this  w’e  answer,  on  his  Puritan 


side.  His  whole  life  jiroves  that  in  spite 
of  his  bookish  turn,  he  was  far  more  a 
practical  th.an  a  speculative  man.  From 
ambition  of  the  worldly  kind  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  free.  We  doubt  if  he  w'ould  have 
moved  at  all,  but  for  the  irritating  war 
carried  on  by  Laud  and  the  Court  against 
that  religious  ]>arty  with  which  his  dee|v 
est  instincts  had  connected  him.  And  as 
it  chanced.  Laud  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  within  a  year  or  so  (20th 
June,  1626)  of  the  very  date  at  which 
Blake  returned  to  Bridgewater  from  Ox¬ 
ford. 

This  is  one  of  those  historical  coincid¬ 
ences  which  excite  deep  reflection.  Here 
were  the  two  antagonistic  tendencies  of 
the  time  brought  within  sight  of  each 
other  on  the  same  held  of  action.  The 
west  country  was  full  of  trading  towns, 
always  the  strongholds  of  Puritanism. 
Accordingly,  during  the  tw’o  years  that 
he  held  the  see.  Laud — a  sincere  m.an, 
but  w’eak  and  W'ith  no  insight  into  his 
age  —  vexed  the  Somersetshire  Puritans 
sadly.  Perpetual  squabbles  w’ere  carried 
on  about  placing  the  communion-tablu 
this  way  or  that  way.  The  bishop’s  suc¬ 
cessor  w'ent  further ;  he  suspended  one  of 
Blake’s  favorite  “  ministers  ”  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  enjoined  Humphrey  Blake, 
church-warden,  to  do  penance,  as  a  favor¬ 
er  of  the  deliiKiuent.  Years  {lassed  on, 
and  of  course  all  the  stories  of  the  whip¬ 
pings  and  brandings  of  Puritan  writers 
would  reach  reach  Blake’s  native  town. 
The  future  admiral  had  a  kind  of  grim 
sarcastic  humor  about  him,  of  the  same 
stamp  as  that  of  Knox  or  Buchanan,  and 
this  made  him  scorn  and  ridicule  what  he 
otherwise  hated.  In  due  time  ho  became 
committed  to  the  cause,  .and  was  the  lead¬ 
er  of  it  in  his  native  town. 

Presently,  came  the  great  Scottish  news 
of  1637,  and  people  heard  how  Bishop 
Lindsay  and  Dean  Hann.ay  had  been 
hootetl  and  |>elted  in  St.  Giles’  Church, 
Edinburgh ;  and  how,  in  regular  course, 
the  Scots  had  signed  the  Covenant,  and 
were  in  arms  against  their  native  king ; 
war  committees  sitting  in  every  county 
to  raise  men,  and  people  bringing  up 
their  very  spoons  to  sell  them  in  the 
cause  ;  till  the  rebels  crossed  the  Tweed, 
and  soon  Charles  h.ad  no  alternative  but 
to  summon  a  parliament.  Bridgew.atcr 
sent  up  “  Robert  Blake,  gent.,”  to  this, 
the  “  Short  Parliament,”  as  historians  call 
it,  which  met  on  Monday,  the  13th  April, 
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1640,  Blake  was  no  doubt  present  when 
amidst  the  silence  of  that  grave  old  gene¬ 
ration,  Lord  Keeper  Finch  began  the 
8|>eech  in  language  which  reads  so  qiniint- 
ly  in  our  day  : 

“  His  Majesties  kingly  resolutions  are  seated 
in  the  Ark  of  his  Sacred  Breast,  and  it  were  a 
presumption  of  too  high  a  nature  for  any  Uz- 
tah  uncalled  to  touch  it:  }'ct  His  MHjesty  is  j 
now  pleased  to  lay  by  the  shining  beams  of 
Majesty  as  Phoebus  did  to  Phaeton,  that  the 
distance  between  Sovereignty  and  Subjection 
should  not  ban*  you  of  that  filial  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  his  Person  and  Counsels.” 

But  the  Commons  were  scarcely  in  the 
mood  lor  this  vein  of  eloquence,  and 
would  vote  no  money  till  they  had  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances.  The  King  dissolved 
them  on  May  5th  ;  and  though  he  called 
the  Ix)ng  Parliament  that  same  autumn, 
Blake  was  not  a  member  of  it  till  1645, 
when  he  was  returned  for  Taunton. 

Rare  was  now  the  excitement  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  mob  that  years  before  ha«l 
pelted  |>oor  old  Isaac  Casaubon’s  windows 
in  St.  Mary  Axe  wdth  stones,  because  he 
was  understood  to  be  of  King  James’s 
■way  of  thinking  in  church  matters,  went 
bawling  about  libels,  and  attacked  Laud’s 
palace  at  Lambeth.  The  city  was  sim-  j 
mering  with  discontent,  not  only  at  j 
grievances  generally,  but  at  such  mishaps  ‘ 
as  the  taking  of  the  Rebecca  (worth ' 
i:260,000)  by  the  Algiers  pirates,  who  hatl 
no  less  than  sixty  ships  afloat.  Grave 
Puritans  were  grumbling  at  the  Papist 
Queen ;  and  sturdy  feudal  squires  muttered 
out  reminiscences  of  Magna  Charta,  The 
events  which  followed  are  of  immortal ' 
fame  and  endless  consequences.  fStrattbrd  j 
was  beheaded,  and  Laud  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  The  Irish  rebellion  shocked  and 
alarmed  the  country.  Both  p.artie8  held 
to  every  thing  they  could  in  a  manner 
which  made  reconcilement  impossible,  and 
on  the  22d  August,  1642,  the  King  hoisted  j 
his  standard  at  Nottiugliam,  and  all  Eng-  { 
land  knew  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  the  sword.  The  Puritans,  who  were 
the  salt  of  the  parliamentary  party,  had 
indeed  their  line  marked  clearly  enough. 
But  many  who  had  been  discontented 
from  a  less  elevated  view,  did  not  feel  an 
enthusiastic  eagerness  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Many  must  have  been  comparatively  in¬ 
different,  and  these  would  go  to  the  King’s 
side,  if  there  was  a  leader  to  nilly  them — 
the  King’s  being  the  easier  and  less  austere 


party,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  party 
of  the  men  of  the  world.  As  Cromwell 
went  down  to  his  own  eastern  country,  so 
Blake  went  forthwith  to  his  western  coun¬ 
try,  and  began  raising  forces  for  the  Par¬ 
liament.  The  theory  of  our  ancestors  was, 
that  all  men  could  be  easily  turned  into 
soldiers  ;  and  both  parties  set  about  it  :it 
once.  Blake  raised  a  troop  of  dragoons 
with  more  than  ordinary  quickness,  and 
dashed  to  and  fro  amidst  the  smartest  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  west,  lie  was  with  Sir  John 
Horner’s  forces  wdicn  he  drove  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hertford  out  of  Wells.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  IkKlmin  ;  and  at  the 
well-fought  field  of  Lansdoun,  where  Sir 
Bevil  Grenville  fell.  He  soon  began  to 
attract  attention,  and  showed  that  combi¬ 
nation  of  dashing  activity  with  gravity 
and  prudence,  which  characterized  the 
best  men  on  his  side.  The  Cavaliers  were 
equally  daring  :md  brilliant,  but  not  equal¬ 
ly  prudent  and  steady ;  whence  the  im- 
j  ]»ortant  remark  of  Clarendon,  that  during 
j  the  war,  they  never  rallied  from  a  shock 
j  in  battle  and  recovered  their  good  order 
again,  like  their  Roundhead  enemies.  Their 
j  charge  w:is  like  that  curious  i>henomenon 
of  the  Mediterranean — a  white  squall — 
terrible  for  the  moment,  but  which  passes 
away  without  doing  mischief  proportion¬ 
ate  to  its  Adolcnce. 

In  charging  in  true  Cavalier  f:ishion — in 
displaying  some  of  the  best  and  some  of 
the  worst  qualities  of  the  Cavalier  —  no 
man  on  the  King’s  side  8urp:issed  his 
nephew,  I’rince  Rupert.  The  Prince  had 
brought  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhino 
some  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  bor¬ 
derers.  Such  as  he  was,  he  was  active  and 
loyal  enough,  and  he  soon  came  in  contact 
M'lth  Blake  at  the  siege  of  Bristol. 

It  was  a  sumtner  day,  in  July,  1643, 
when  the  two  sons  of  the  Queen  of  Ib^arts 
— Riq>ert  and  Maurice — sat  down  before 
that  ancient  town.  Things  had  been  look* 
ing  well  for  their  cause  in  the  west ;  Wal¬ 
ler  had  fought  indecisively  with  Maurice 
near  Bath,  with  Wilinot  near  Devizes. 
The  Fairfaxes  were  locked  np  at  Hull ; 
Cromwell  was  not  triumphant  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  Hampden  had  fallen  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  month  at  Chalgrovo.  And  now,  Ru¬ 
pert  took  Bristol  in  four  days;  Sir  Na¬ 
thaniel  Fiennes  being  incompetent,  if  not 
worse  ;  and  Blake  fighting  to  the  last,  in 
vain.  Blake’s  business  in  this  siege  was  to 
defend  a  certain  fort  along  the  line  called 
“Prior’s  UiU.”  The  assaults  on  it  by 
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(5randison  .'itul  Lunsford  with  musket  and 
hand-i^renade,  pistol  and  pike,  were  con¬ 
stant  and  terrible ;  but  they  never  carried 
it  from  the  stout  Somersetshire  man,  w'ho 
bc.at  them  oil*,  and  sallied  a<;ainst  them  in 
their  confusion.  Even  after  Fiennes  had 
surrendered  the  town,  Elake  stood  at  bav 
for  a  time.  This  breach  of  military  eti¬ 
quette  caused  Kujiert  to  threaten  to  hantj 
him,  which  he  only  omitted,  accordins?  to 
Clarendon,  in  consideration  of  his  inexpe¬ 
rience.  Now  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
war.  'Phe  King  came  to  Bristol,  and  held 
a  council ;  w’as  advised  to  march  straight 
on  London,  but  hesitated,  and  jireferred  to 
invest  Gloucester,  and  never  had  such  a 
happy  chance  again. 

Blake  was,  by  this  time,  in  good  esteem 
with  the  I’arliament.  He  was  .apiiointed 
to  the  Somerset  Committee  of  A\  ays  and 
IVIeans,  and  to  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  of 
Bopham’s  regiment  —  a  stalwart  Hound- 
head  body,  1600  strong.  He  pow,  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  of  his  brothers,  Samuel 
Blake,  made  an  entry  into  Bridgewater 
with  some  troops,  hoping  to  seize  the  cas¬ 
tle.  A  strange  scnsittion  it  must  have 
been,  in  those  days,  for  a  man  to  force  his 
way  into  his  n.ative  town,  lind  all  the  old 
homely  faces  divided  against  each  other, 
ami  patrols  jiacing  the  familiar  streets  ! 
Blake  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  there, 
at  that  time,  and  prepared  to  march  to  the 
south  coast,  where  he  was  wanted  for  the 
defense  of  Lyme.  But  he  h.ad  a  terrible 
sorrow  to  carry  aw’ay  with  him  from  the 
old  places  associated  with  his  jileusantest 
recollections.  His  younger  brother,  Sam¬ 
uel,  8trolle«l  from  head-quarters.  At  a 
little  ale-house  on  the  river,  a  few  miles 
down,  he  got  wind  of  some  Cavalier-re¬ 
cruiting  that  w'as  going  on,  and  resolved 
to  pursue  the  oflicers  who  were  em|)loyed 
upon  it.  The  expetlition  was  irregular, 
and  it  w’.as  fatal.  A  fray  followed,  and 
Sainjiel  Blake  fell.  We  have  an  account 
of  its  effect  on  his  brother  from  one  who 
knew  the  family,  and  wrote  a  biography 
of  the  great  man  more  than  a  century  ago. 
When  the  news  reached  the  town,  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  regiment  talked  it  over  in 
knots,  with  such  grave  glances  at  Colonel 
Blake,  and  hesitation  about  who  should 
tell  him,  as  we  can  all  e.asily  fancy : 

“  At  last  he  asked  one  of  them  very  earnest¬ 
ly,  and  the  gentleman  replied,  with  some  emo¬ 
tion,  ‘  Your  brother  S<im  U  k  illed  P  explaining 
how  it  came  to  pass.  The  Colonel  having  heard 
him  out,  said :  *  had  no  butineu  there.' 


I  And,  as  if  he  took  no  further  notice  of  it,  turned 
I  from  the  corn-hill  or  market-place  into  the  Swan 
'  inn,  of  chief  note  in  that  town,  and  shutting 
1  himself  in  a  room  gave  way  to  the  calls  of  na- 
1  tore  and  brotherly  love,  saying:  *  Died  Abner 
!  a*  a  fool  dieth  P  ” 

This  anecdote  bears  the  unmistakable 
I  stamp  of  truth,  and  throws  a  strange  Hash 
j  of  light  on  the  old  Puritan’s  portrait, 
i  “  Sam  had  no  business  there !”  and  lie 
:  turns  away  with  stoical  soldierly  firmness 
I  from  the  news  th.at  his  brother  had  h»st 
S  his  yotmg  life  where  he  had  no  right  to  be. 

I  But  the  street  along  which  he  moves  is  one 
I  where  a  hundred  times  they  had  played 
together ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  hurried 
,  himself  into  a  room,  his  strong  heart  Inas 
'  ovei-flow'ed.  “Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth!” 
Melancholy  yet  tender  words,  betrayed 
the  source  to  which  men  like  Blake  turned 
i  in  all  hours  of  passion  and  trial. 

His  next  service  was  in  defense  of  the 
;  little  seaport  of  Lyme,  besieged  by  Mau¬ 
rice  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  storm 
!  Plynmulh.  'I’lie  ])opulation  was  short  of 
'  a  thous:ind  ;  Blake’s  fighting-men  num- 
I  bered  only  some  five  huiidrgd,  and  the 
!  defenses  of  the  place  were  naturally  weak, 
j  The  Prince,  on  descending  from  the  Som- 
1  erset  Hills,  drove  in  Blake’s  outposts,  sum- 
J  moned  him  to  surrender,  of  course  in  vain, 

I  ami  then  charged  with  horse  in  the  wake 
!  of  a  shower  of  hand-grenades.  But  the 
!  horse  were  met  by  a  fire  so  steady  that 
i  they  wavered  and  fell  back.  Thus  it  went 
i  on,  from  day  to  d:iy  and  week  to  week. 

^  In  spite  of  siege-train  and  storming-par- 
:  ties,  and  of  the  loss  of  scores  of  gallant 
'  men,  Maurice  failed  to  carry  Lyme. 

,  Weeks  passed,  aiid  Warwick’s  fleet  ar- 
;  rived  in  the  offing  in  time  to  save  the  gar¬ 
rison  from  being  starved  out.  At  last  the 
I  Prince  gave  up  the  siege  after  a  loss  of 
i  2000 ;  and  Colonel  Blake  took  the  field 
I  again,  a  free  man,  with  a  higher  fame  than 
I  ever. 

I  Essex,  the  somewhat  dull  son  of  the 
I  brilliant  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  was  now 
I  moving  westw'ard  to  give,  as  he  hoped,  a 
j  great  blow  to  the  King’s  cause  in  those 
!  parts.  He  did  gain  the  regions  which  he 
!  threatened,  but  he  neglected  the  strong 
points  of  those  through  which  he  j)assed. 
All  over  the  w'estem  counties  the  Cava¬ 
liers  had  strong  fortresses,  and  a  direct 
line  of  communication  in  consequence. 
Blake  cast  his  eyes  over  the  district ;  dis- 
I  cen»ed  the  vital  importance 'of  seizing 
i  Taunton ;  made  a  rapid  march  there,  and 
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carried  it  from  a  poor  weak  Colonel  | 
Reeves  without  a  blow.  This  was  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1044,  six  days  after  Cromwell 
and  the  Scots  had  defeated  Rupert  in  the 
terrible  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  which 
destroyed  the  King’s  cause  in  the  north. 
All  the  more  need  then,  that  the  King’s 
cause  should  prosi)er  in  the  west !  So 
Cliarles  moved  in  the  direction  whence  his 
Queen  had  left  for  Hrest  that  same  event¬ 
ful  July.  Lord  Essex,  hemmed  in  and 
helpless,  took  to  the  water,  leaving  his 
troops  no  resource  but  to  surren<ler ;  and 
the  triumphant  Cavaliers  returned  ea.st- 
ward  M'ith  every  prospect  of  bringing 
Hlake  and  Taunton  on  their  knees.  The 
King  went  after  nobler  game,  as  he 
thought ;  but  troops  soon  began  to  pour 
round  the  lines  that  had  been  Ibrmed  to 
defend  the  old  inland  town,  long  famous 
for  that  woolen  trade  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  always  esteemed  the  staple  trade  of 
this  country.  The  place  was  large  and 
unwalled,  and  set  in  a  country  where  the 
besiegers  were  strong.  (Tovernor  AVynd- 
ham,  of  Bridgewater,  “  sent  a  second 
trumpeter  to  his  old  neighbor  and  towns¬ 
man,  almost  entreating  him  to  accept 
terms  of  surrender,”  says  Mr.  Dixon, 
(iovernor  Blake,  of  Taunton,  (for  such  was 
the  rank  he  now  held  from  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,)  was  as  unyielding  as  a  Roman  wall. 
And  so  the  siege  began  ;  and  the  defense 
was  the  most  famous  of  Blake’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  till  he  exchanged  land  for  sea-serv¬ 
ice,  won  the  highest  degree  of  thefavoiite 
celebrity  of  the  British  jxjoplc,  and  almost 
hid  his  earlier  laurels  under  that  final 
crowni  of  them,  wet  with  sparkling  sea¬ 
water. 

Wyndham,  of  purest  Cavalier  breed — 
of  the  race  that  “  would  not  desert  the 
Crown,  though  it  hung  on  a  bush  ” — l>e- 
gatj  the  attack.  Beaten  in  a  skirmish,  he 
formed  a  blockade.  Ilis  troops  barricad¬ 
ed  the  roads  with  trees,  and  stopped  the 
homely  market-carts  as  they  jogged  on 
towards  the  town.  From  this  first  dilem¬ 
ma  Blake  was  helped  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a  smart  (ierraau  officer,  Vand- 
ruske,  who  broke  Wyndhani’s  line  and 
gave  a  little  breathing-time  to  the  garrison. 
Blake  seized  the  occasion,  and  scoured 
the  country  to  warm  up  despondent  hearts 
ill  the  cause.  Meanwhile,  Goring’s  forces 
were  coming  up  from  Weymouth,  and  his 
track  was  marked  by  every  horror  that 
can  accompany  civil  war.  Many  of  his 
victims  fled  into  Taunton,  w'hich  was  now 


a  perfect  eyesore  to  the  King’s  party. 
Squabbles  arose  among  them  as  to  who 
should  have  the  command  against  it,  and 
these  divided  the  friends  of  the  Crown 
just  at  the  time  when  the  new  Model  was 
strengthening  the  cause  of  the  Parliament. 
Soon,  Cromwell  —  now  a  General — and 
Waller  were  on  the  move.  It  became 
more  and  more  a  vital  matter  to  the 
Cavaliers  to  take  the  town,  and  the  young 
:  Prince  of  Wales  held  a  council  in  Bristol 
,  to  consider  the  General’s  position.  Gor- 
j  ing’s  plan  was  adopted  —  of  a  sudden 
I  attack  on  Taunton,  while  a  greater  force 
j  remained  on  the  borders  of  Wilts  and 
!  Dorsetshire  to  watch  the  enemy.  Accord- 
1  ingly.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  appeared  in 
:  the  trenches,  and  began  to  work  hard. 

!  But  now.  Waller  was  stirring,  and  Gor- 
1  ing  insisted  on  Grenville’s  joining  against 
^  him,  which  Grenville  declined  to  do.  The 
I  divided  Cavaliers  once  more  changed 
!  their  tactics,  and  resolved  on  a  junction 
!  and  an  attack  on  Taunton  in  force.  Up 
came  Wyndham,  and  Sir  John  Berkeley, 

[  and  Sir  Joseph  Wagstafte,  with  (ioring’s 
I  foot  and  artillery  from  Wells,  and  inclosed 
I  the  heart  of  the  town,  as  it  were,  with  a 
wall  of  fire.  The  suburbs  were  burnt  and 
pillaged,  and  the  outskirts  crumbled  away 
before  incessant  shot.  Famine  jireyed  on 
the  defendei's  within,  but  Blake  would  not 
yield.  The  pamphlets  of  that  time  con¬ 
tain  some  curious  anecdotes  of  the  grim 
humor  with  which  Blake  seasoned  his 
suffering  and  peril.  On  one  occasion  of  a 
I  “  parley  ”  proposing  that  he  should  re.dgn 
i  the  town,  he  answered  that  he  had  four 
j  pair  of  boots  left  yet,  .and  he  would  eat 
!  three  of  them  before  the  enemy  got  it. 
Another  time,  being  thrc.atened  that  when 
'  the  town  was  c.arried  all  should  be  put  to 
the  sw'ord  but  seven  persons,  his  reply  was 
j  that  he  wanted  the  names  of  the  seven, 
and  would  send  ilieir  bodies  presently. 
He  and  hi.s  brave  comrades  were  almost 
j  in  the  last  stage  of  suffering  and  peril, 
I  when  Fairfax  detached  four  regiments  to 
his  relief.  Colonel  Welden  commanded 
I  this  force,  and  raised  the  siege  on  the  11th 
j  Mav,  1045. 

]  I'he  contemporary  accounts  of  the  spoc- 
I  tacles  which  met  Welden’s  troops  on  their 
'  march  arc  something  fearful.  All  the 
I  country  round  about  Tamiton  was  devast- 
1  ated,  and,  as  one  eye-witness  tells  us,  “un- 
I  peopled.”  The  town  itself  wiis  black  with 
I  the  traces  of  fire.  The  besiegers  left 
I  some  barrels  of  powder  and  arms  behiud 
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them,  and  took  away  twelve  or  fourteen 
cart-loads  of  dead  men. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Par- 
liametit,  which  sent  Hlake  a  vote  of  thanks, 
and  a  present  of  £500.  (ioring,  with 
those  ferocious  troops  which  were  c.alled 
“  Goring’s  crew,”  again  overran  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Somerset,  and  commenced  a  second 
investment  of  Taunton  against  AVelden 
and  Plake.  Put  this  was  a  far  milder 
siege  than  its  predecessor,  and  the  Cava¬ 
liers  chiefly  acted  on  the  defensive,  ami 
resisted  the  charges  with  which  the  gar¬ 
rison  took  care  to  break  the  blockade. 
Goiing  lay  .about  the  town  for  five  or  six 
weeks  in  a  manner  that  excites  the  stately 
reprehension  of  Clarendon ;  during  that 
time,  the  King  was  defeated  in  the  crown¬ 
ing  battle  of  Naseby;  and  then  Fairfax 
marched  on,  and  relieved  Taunton,  and  the 
whole  west  together.  The  royal  game 
was  up. 

Pialve  now  performed  peaceful  duties 
for  a  time,  and  the  quiet  modest  way  in 
which  he  remained  absent  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  though  chosen  to  sit  for 
Taunton  in  1645,  is  most  significant.  lie 
was  not  responsible  for  the  shedding  of 
the  King’s  blood  :  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
heard  to  use  this  rem.arkable  exjwossion, 
that  “  he  would  as  freely  venture  his  life 
to  save  the  King  .as  ever  he  had  done  to 
serve  the  l*arliament.”  He  was  altogether 
a  practical  man,  .and  a  man  of  moderation. 
He  had  once  thought  the  King  too  strong 
for  the  safety  of  Protestantism  and  the 
state.  Put  when  the  King  w.as  in  prison, 
and  his  cause  defeatetl,  ho  did  not  wish 
to  see  him  put  to  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  w.as  entirely  free  from  personal 
ambition,  .and  made  no  effort  to  use  his 
reputation  for  the  pur|>ose  of  political  in¬ 
fluence.  His  was  the  via  media  in  all 
things.  He  did  the  duty  of  the  day,  and 
waited  for  that  of  the  morrow.  The  pre¬ 
ference  he  appears  to  have  entertained  in 
theory  for  a  republic.an  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  exercised  very  little  influence  over 
his  .active  life.  It  is  clear  that  not  that 
preference,  but  his  Puritanism,  made  him 
tii*8t  join  the  I’arliamentary  cause ;  and, 
afterwards,  when  a  depotisra  was  in  the 
ascendant  of  which  all  pure  republicans 
disapproved,  he  zealously  and  faithfully 
served  it.  Plake,  in  fact,  was  for  England, 
and  did  not  expect  England  to  suit  her¬ 
self  to  Plake.  He  was  an  “antique  Ho¬ 
man  ”  kind  of  man  of  the  early  Homan 
breed — willing  to  serve  the  state  when  it 


needed  his  service-s,  content  to  stay  at 
homo  when  it  did  not  want  them.  This 
private,  sim(tle,  pious  character  contrasts 
signific.antly  with  the  turbulent  vanity  and 
levity,  the  morbid,  sp.asmodic  greatness, 
the  tervish  yet  pedantic  cleverness  of  the 
modern  revolutionists  of  Europe.  Above 
all,  there  w.as  nothing  tfieatrical  about  our 
great  Puritan.  He  was  a  homely  west- 
country  gentleman,  middle-sized,  of  firm 
and  generous  yet  not  at  all  romantic  air 
and  expression,  mo.«t  orderly  and  jiious  in 
Ids  household,  and  with  sacred  words 
ever  ready  for  the  guidance  of  life,  but, 
for  the  rest,  a  kindly  laugher,  and  known 
to  take  a  quiet  cup  of  sack  and  a  pijHj  at 
bed-time.  Such  was  Plake,  as  old  author¬ 
ities  prove ;  and  we  are  certain  that  if 
Monsieur  Hobespierre  had  presented  him¬ 
self  in  the  market-place  at  Taunton,  in 
his  sky-blue  coat,  to  deliver  his  oration  on 
the  ICtre  Supreme^  Governor  Plake  of 
that  town  would  at  once  have  ordered 
him  into  the  stocks. 

A  man  of  this  stamp  h.ad  the  kind  of 
disposition  which  then,  as  ever,  resembled 
the  true  nautical  English  character.  So 
that  when  he,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  went 
afloat  for  the  first  time,  at  a  period  when 
Cromwell  and  the  Parliamentary  chiefs 
sent  “  generals  ”  on  board  the  fleet  over 
the  seamen’s  head.s,  and  after  a  revolt  of 
part  of  tluvt  fleet  to  the  side  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  seems  to  have  become  do- 
me.sticated  immediately.  He  took  to  the 
water  as  if  there  were  something  in  his 
breed  that  fitted  him  for  it.  He  conquered 
in  actions  against  the  greatest  seamen  of 
the  day;  and,  in  eight  short  ye.ars  (1649- 
1657)  ho  so  completely  established  his 
naval  renown,  that  he  superseded  the  re- 
|)utation  which  had  first  raised  him,  the 
lionor  derived  from  Pristol,  Lyme,  Taun¬ 
ton,  and  a  dozen  fields  of  battle,  and  sunk 
his  title  of  General  in  that  of  Admiral,  for 
all  posterity.  England,  which  h.as  forgot¬ 
ten  that  Paeon  was  a  viscount,  has  forgotten 
that  Plake  was  a  general.  As  it  merged 
Paeon’s  political  in  his  philosophical  fame, 
so  it  merged  Plake’s  military  in  his  naval 
fame.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Here  is  a  man,  who  Is  sjioken  of  as 
a  seaman,  in  conjunction  with  Drake,  and 
Nelson,  and  Colhngwood,  and  who  on  his 
fiftieth  birthday  can  not  |)OS.sibly  have  been 
able  to  put  a  ship  about,  or  to  give  the 
orders  while  the  crew  were  reefing  toj)- 
sails.  It  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  us  W'bo 
know  the  present  Engli^i  navy,  as  we 
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think  of  the  roars  of  langhter  with  which  the  seaman  h.ad  joined  in  it,  but  always 
the  squadron  w’ould  hail  the  news  that  Sir  with  very  warm  expressions  of  loyalty  to 
Colin  Campbell  had  been  appointed  to  the  the  King’s  person.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
Koval  Albert.  To  understand!  Blake’s  a  disposition  to  grumble  with  a  leaning 
success,  we  must  attribute  to  him  not  to  conservatism  about  sailors,  which  make 
only  an  inherent  genius  for  the  sea,  but  this  line  of  conduct  very  intelligible.  We 
an  es.sential  affinity  with  the  character  of  have  ourselves  remarked  in  them,  for  in¬ 
seamen,  which  caused  his  crew  to  recog- 1  stance,  an  abstract  dislike  to  bishops !  No 
iiize  in  him  a  brother  spirit,  and  cordially  |  boatswain  can  understand  or  sympathize 
exert  their  efforts  to  assist  him  in  his  task.  |  with  episcopacy,  and  if  ever  he  takes  to 
For  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  at  first,  |  newspaper  -  reading  and  radicalism,  it  is 
he  must  have  been  under  great  disadvan- !  against  the  miter  rather  than  the  crown 
tages.  He  must  have  been  dependent  on  |  that  he  directs  his  hostility.  Doubtless, 
captains,  lieutenants,  or  ma.sters  for  the  [  this  is  partly  a  dark  mystery  of  the  boat- 
whole  seamanship  of  the  very  ship  in  swain’s  nature,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  out 
which  he  sailed.  In  our  day,  no  ordinary  of  the  reach  of  a  philosophic  observer, 
man  would  be  considered  likely  to  be  a  As  an  isolated  citizen,  dwelling  away  from 
first-rate  seaman  who  should  enter  the  towns  and  villages,  his  notions  of  pews 
service  as  late  ;is  twenty ;  and  genius  like  being  capstan-bars  laid  across  buckets,  and 
every  thing  else,  must  submit  to  certain  a  “  church  ”  being  to  him  something  that 
fundamental  natural  laws.  can  be  “rigged”  on  Sundays  during  the 

The  character  of  the  British  sailor  was  forenoon-watch,  the  boatswain  has  never 
in  part  formed  by  Blake’s  time,  and  ex-  had  an  opportunity  of  lieing  touched  by 
])l:iins  Blake’s  own  character.  For  cen-  either  the  dignity  or  the  utility  of  a  pre- 
turies,  however,  our  coasts  h.ad  been  lined  late.  Yet  no  boatswains,  and  few  sea- 
witli  the  descendants  of  those  great  races  man  at  all,  are  “  democrats.”  Accustomed 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  the  !  to  the  wholesale  obligarchy  of  ship-govern- 
only  races  of  the  w'orld  that  have  ever !  ment,  and  feeling  its  necessity,  they  get 
mastered  the  sea.  The  Greeks  and  Ko- j  familiar  with  the  associations  of  obedience, 
mans,  who  crawled  about  their  pleasant !  and  their  life  removes  them  from  the 
shores,  and  offered  sacrifices  if  they  had  agitations,  the  cares,  the  excitements  of 
to  cross  the  Adriatic  or  penetrate  the  the  factory  and  the  town.  And  hence,  dur- 
Kuxine ;  what  can  their  notions  have  been  ing  the  civil  w'ar,  they  fell  under  the  “  Fres- 
nf  the  great  element  such  as  it  {)re8ented  byterian  model,”  which  was  that  of  their 
*  itself  to  the  Norse  rovers  ?  They  fought  admir.al,  Kich,  Lord  Warwick,  yet  were 
at  Salamis  and  at  Actium,  but  such  fight-  never  fermented  with  the  general  j)assion8 
ing  involved  no  it  was  only  of  the  mob.  They  “kept  the  ring,”  to 

an  ordinary  struggle  between  bandsmen  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  pugilists, 
in  smooth  water  on  the  decks  of  gigantic  Inside  the  blue  circle  of  the  seas,  Cava- 
Isiats,  of  which  the  oars  were  pulled  by  liers  from  old  manor-houses.  Roundheads 
slaves,  and  the  maneuvers  few,  simple,  from  growing  towns,  swept  the  fields  of 
and  obvious.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  J  fair  England,  broke  against  each  other  in 
stub  character  as  the  classical  se.aman  ;  ]  fierce  battles,  and  tore  up  the  old  politic.aI 
and  in  all  his  gallery  of  portraits,  Plutarch  j  surface  of  the  country.  The  navy  inean- 
has  nobody  to  show  us  who  makes  us  1  while,  kept  the  Channel  as  the  discreet 
think  of  Collingwood  or  Nelson.  Our  !  but  not  violent  servant  of  the  Parliament, 
sailors  are  our  own  men;  our  peculiar  |  If  a  se.aport-town  was  blockaded  by  M.an- 
heroes;  formed  by  the  tradition  of  a  naval  '  rice,  a  sturdy  craft  or  two  with  her  can- 
race  acting  on  the  desire  for  commerce  by  j  nons  and  demi-cannons,  culverins  and 
its  instincts,  reacted  upon  by  commerce  i  demi  culverins,  anchored  in  the  roads  and 
in  its  habits,  and  moulded  into  a  special  1  helped  the  garrison.  If  foreign  supplies 
and  jieculiar  type  of  the  English  people  i  were  coming  from  abroad,  another  s(]uad- 
by  their  isolation.  One  of  tlie  happiest  j  ron  was  soon  crossing  the  bows  of  the 
expressions  in  Clarendon’s  history  is,  when  .  stranger  and  bringing  him  “to.”  But 
he  comes  to  the  celebrated  defection  of  a  ]  the  navy  was  English  far  more  than  it 
part  of  the  fleet  from  the  Parliament  in  i  was  parli.amentarian.  Foreign  potentates 
1648,  and  says ;  “  The  seamen  are  a  nation  might  think  that  the  cause  of  the  “  Com- 
by  themsdres."  \  mons  ”  was  a  bad  cause,  that  it  was  pessi- 

When  the  cry  of  “grievances”  ran  high, ;  mi  exempli  to  see  burghers  and  discon- 
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tented  provincial  noblesse  arrayed  in  arms 
against  one  who  bore  the  sacred  name  of 
King.  Kut  all  interference  was  impos-sible 
while  the  Presbyterian  earl  and  stout  Sir 
William  Batten  kept  the  narrow  seas. 
All  that  foreign  ships  could  do  was  to  pass 
them  quietly  on  their  wav,  dipping  flag 
or  topsail,  too,  if  the  tough  English  skip- 
>er  w'ere  so  inclined  !  Such  is  tlie  navy’s 
listorical  position — to  be  as  little  “  politi¬ 
cal  ”  as  possible,  and  to  be  national  above 
all.  So  it  has  always  been  ;  and  when,  in 
an  unhappy  d.ay,  the  Nore  fleet  mutinied, 
there  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  the  muti¬ 
neers  were  as  ready  to  fight  foreigners  as 
ever  ;  would  have  fought  them  heartily  ; 
and  would  probably  have  thrashed  them 
well. 

Now,  this  was  exactly  the  service  for  a 
man  like  Blake,  with  his  earnestness,  his 
simplicity,  his  honesty  of  character,  and 
his  love  of  a  joke.  He  joined  it  on  the 
18th  April,  1649,  just  eight  inonths  after 
the  revolt  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  to  the 
royal  side,  which  brought  back  Charles, 
the  Prince,  in  it  from  Holland  without 
any  success,  and  in  fact  did  nothing  for 
the  cause  except  supply  Kupert  and  Mau¬ 
rice  with  the  means  of  their  privateering. 
One  motive  to  the  revolt  tvas,  that  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  rise  of  the  military  power 
(there  is  a  little  of  that,  too,  left  in  the 
navy,  with  other  things)  which  wo  find 
expressed  in  the  “  «leclaration  ”  of  Sir 
William  Batten.  In  that  document,  which 
is  better  written  than  we  should  expect, 
the  old  p.arliamentarian  vice-admiral 
speaks  angrily  of  the  “  design  of  intro¬ 
ducing  land-soldiers  into  every  ship.” 
This  is  worth  noticing,  as  showing,  not 
only  what  we  could  otherwise  illustrate — 
how  old  the  peculiar  public  opinion  of  our 
navy  is — but  that  Blake  must  have  had 
some  prejudice  to  overcome  when  he  first 
had  his  “  traps  ”  hoisted  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  to  assume  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
the  fleet.  True,  he  was  among  those 
officers  whom  the  government  was  not 
thought  to  have  treated  altogether  well ; 
but  still,  he  was  the  government’s 
choice,  and  he  was  a  “  land-soldier  and 
nothing  but  a  noble  nature  and  much 
earnest  work  could  ever  have  made  him 
the  venerated  commander  ho  became. 

FIRST  NAVAL  KIPEWTION. 

The  first  naval  expedition  of  the 
admiral,  was  against  his  old  foe,  Prince 


Ilupert.  The  Prince,  too,  had  turned 
sailor,  with  his  fine  daring  ways,  and  his 
heavy  plundering  hand,  and  as  he  ha*l 
once  swejit  the  land  like  a  whirlwind,  was 
now  trying  to  sweep  the  sea  like  a  w'ater- 
spout.  He  had  found  in  Kinsale,  on  the 
Irish  coa.st,  a  quiet  little  harbor  for  the 
receipt  of  such  merchant-shi|)s  as  he  and 
his  friends  picked  up  in  the  Channel,  and 
there  went  Blake  to  blockade  him.  Blake 
imprisoned  Ilupert  for  a  long  lime  that 
summer,  Cromwell,  meanwhile,  pursuing 
his  terrible  Irish  campaign ;  till,  later  in 
the  year,  the  Prince  managed  to  get  out 
with  the  loss  of  three  ships.  He  made  at 
once  for  Portugal,  where  Blake  was  soon 
after  sent  M’ith  a  squadron  to  pursue  him. 
There,  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  beautiful 
Tagus,  with  its  hills  stretching  far  away, 
clothed  with  vines  and  groves,  and  spot¬ 
ted  with  monasteries  and  old  castles,  the 
Prince  found  a  friendly  reception  from 
King  John.  But  Blake  was  soon  on  his 
trail  with  a  string  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
men  -  of-  war,  differing  in  their  homely 
names,  the  Tiger,  Tenth  Whelp,  John,  Sig¬ 
net,  etc. — as  much  as  in  their  homely  old 
build,  s(]uare  sterns,  full  bows,  elaborate 
and  grotesque  ornamentation,  from  the 
splendid  Queens,  and  Vanguards,  and  In¬ 
constants,  and  Didos,  of  our  generation. 
Probably,  a  common  merchantman  of  to¬ 
day  is  superior  in  build,  speed,  and 
tonn.age,  to  the  proudest  of  the  old  craft, 
which,  with  their  brass  guns  of  all  sorts 
of  calibers,  scattered  the  power  and  cooled 
the  pride  of  Holland  and  Sp;iin.  But  then 
we  owe  it  to  these  ships  and  the  men  who 
fought  them,  that  we  nave  either  navy  or 
name,  and  the  boast  of  mere  material  pro¬ 
gress  is  the  cheapest,  easiest,  and  vulgarest 
boast  in  the  world. 

After  another  blockade,  though  in  a 
pleasanter  climate,  in  the  year  1650,  and 
after  having  had  to  bring  the  illustrious 
Braganza  himself  to  what  .sailors  call  his 
“  bearings,”  by  seizing  his  Brazil  fleet, 
Blake  once  more  drove  the  Rhenish  Prince 
out 'to  seek  his  fortunes.  He  chased  him 
about  the  ilediterranean,  where  the  flag 
of  an  Engli.sh  war-commander  had  scarcely 
been  seen  since  the  days  when  the  chivalry 
of  Europe  poured  southward  under  the 
Holy  Cro.S8,  and  browned  their  fair  Teutonic 
faces  in  the  burning  sun  of  Syria.  Rupert 
left  that  historic  sea  with  scarcely  three 
ships,  and  went  to  the  West-Indies,  where 
his  brother  Maurice  disappeared  forever 
in  a  tropical  squall.  Blake  destroyed 
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the  bulk  of  the  Prince’s  fleet  in  Cartha- 1 
pena,  captured  some  Freiich  vessels  in  ) 
return  lor  the  shelter  that  had  been  given 
to  Rupert  in  Toulon,  and  turned  his  head 
homeu'.ard.  This,  his  first  Mediterranean 
cruise,  was  the  forerunner  of  our  subse- , 
quent  power  in  those  important  watei’s, 
where  we  have  now  the  unrivaled  mari¬ 
time  ascendency,  with  our  batch  of  ships  ' 
lying  secure  amidst  the  salmon-colored  | 
forts  of  Malta  ;  our  vessel  or  two  under  the  I 
shadow  of  the  Rock  ;  or  below  the  light-  j 
house  of  fair  green  Corfu  ;  or  amidst  the  1 
famous  isles  of  the  purple  Levant ;  or  in  | 
the  splendid  bay  of  Beyrout,  looking  up  I 
at  the  sunny  barren  bights  of  Lebanon.  ! 

When  Blake  returned  to  the  Ch.annel,  I 
he  found  himself  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
naval  fame.  He  had  had  a  thorough  sea¬ 
soning  in  the  stormy  weather  off  the  Irish 
coast  and  under  the  Avarm  siins  of  the  j 
South.  lie  had  proved  his  genius  for  his  | 
new  career,  and  must  have  felt  himself! 
now  at  home  inside  oak  bulwarks  and  I 
amidst  black  mazy  rigging,  as  much  as  he  | 
had  once  done  behind  trenches  .and  at  the 
head  of  dragoons.  The  Council  of  State 
made  him  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

The  work  of  1651  consisted  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  those  strongholds  which  the 
Cavaliers  had  made  for  themselves,  like 
the  nests  of  sea-birds,  amongst  the  rocks 
of  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey.  To  these  h.ad  flock¬ 
ed  all  the  loose  unlucky  Cavaliers  whom 
the  civil  wars  had  ruined  ;  whose  seques¬ 
trated  estates  were  under  the  charge  of 
str.angers;  whose  ancient  woods  had  fallen 
beneath  the  axe  ;  the  effigies  and  armorial 
windows  of  whose  .ancestors,  in  the 
churches  of  inland  villages,  had  been 
smashed  by  fanatical  cobblers.  Such 
brave  desper.ate  fellows  were  not  nice 
alK)ut  seizing  the  homeward-bound  traders, 
and  were  glad  to  get  a  chance  of  drinking 
the  young  King’s  health  in  plundered 
wine.  Against  their  picturesque  privateer¬ 
ing  retreats  Blake  .and  Ascue  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  which  in  April  defe,ated  Sir 
John  Grenville  in  Scilly,  and  in  the  s.ame 
autumn  Sir  George  Carteret  in  Jersey.  The 
Commonwe.alth  had  thus  finally  dispersed 
the  Cav.alicrs  afloat ;  and  that  same  sum¬ 
mer  Worcester  had  been  fought ;  Charles 
had  crept  out  of  the  kingdom  in  disguise; 
Lord  Derby’s  head  ha<l  fallen  on  the  j 
scaffold ;  and  the  cause  of  the  English 
monarchy  wa.s  bowed  down  to  the  dust. 

All  this  time  the  Admiral  had  actively 


pursued  the  career  of  a  naval  reformer, 
and  had  made  himself  acqu.aintcd  with 
the  griev.ances  of  the  seamen,  which  he 
was  very  energetic  in  endeavoring  to  set 
right.  “His  letters,”  s.ay8  Mr.  Dixon, 
who  has  sought  them  in  their  obscure  re¬ 
positories  with  praiseworthy  industry, 
“  exhibit  his  characteristic  kindness  of 
heart.  .  .  .  One  of  his  earliest  suggestions 
to  the  Navy  Commissioners,  after  the 
reduction  of  the  Channel  Islands  left  them 
at  leisure  to  think  of  abuses  at  home,  was 
a  strong  recommendation  for  them  to 
adoi)t  the  plan  of  paying  the  seamen’s 
wages  in  the  port  in  which  they  were 
discharged,  and  as  soon  as  they  came 
ashore ;  so  as  neither  to  give  them 
the  trouble  of  w.alking  to  London,  nor 
keep  them  waiting  several  d.ays  .at 
Portsmouth  or  Plymotith.”  Such  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  show  the  man  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  remind  one  of  the  usage 
of  CoHingwood  at  a  later  period.  In 
Blake’s  time  the  se.amen  were  well  paid  ; 
they  got  nineteen  shillings  a  month  per 
man,  and  the  third  part  of  .all  prize-money 
was  divided  among  the  ships.  But  from 
want  of  organization  there  were  great 
abuses ;  the  beer,  the  butter,  the  cheese, 
(all  three  articles  that  have  vanished  out  of 
the  naval  dietary,  and  are  not  suited  to  it,) 
were  often  rank  and  foul,  and  life  afloat 
was  coarse  and  hard,  lilake  did  his  best 
to  remedy  these  things,  which  would  give 
him  a  hold  on  his  men  as  enduring  as  that 
which  he  secured  by  his  valiant  leadership. 
And  he -wanted  every  such  aid,  for  now 
the  Commonwealth  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  great  Dutch  War,  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Navy. 

A  generous  man  of  our  days  may  muse 
not  without  tenderness  on  the  decline  of 
that  great  naval  power  which  once  threat¬ 
ened,  tested,  nay  punished  us  from  the 
coasts  of  Holland.  The  Dutch,  akin  to  us 
in  blood,  in  language,  in  institutions,  tried 
our  supremacy  more  severely  than  any 
other  nation  we  have  ever  encountered. 
They  too  w'ere  not  merely  brave  men,  who 
could  build  ships  and  fight  upon  the 
water,  but  seamen  essentially,  like  ourselves. 
But  their  day  went  by,  and  now  their 
naval  power  seems  typified  in  their  strange 
and  quaint  yet  poetic  sea-myth.  It  beats 
about  the  shores  of  history  like  a  phantom 
ship — stately  .and  melancholy,  a  specter  of 
the  past — and  will  never  enter  the  real 
world  of  flesh  and  blood  any  more. 
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Holland  w.is  certainly  a  grand  Power 
in  the  spring  of  the  important  year  1652, 
grand  in  trade,  in  fleets,  and  in  memories. 
For  years  back  we  had  derived  from  her 
the  fashion  of  our  naval  build,  and  we 
were  only  gradually  improving  on  models 
based  upon  that  imitation.  Old  officers  , 
and  seamen  of  our  squadrons  remembered 
the  magnificent  tactics  of  her  fleet  tvhen 
a  great  Spanish  Arma<la  appeared  against 
her  in  the  Channel,  before  the  civil  wars 
began.  Her  officers  had  a  witler  and 
larger  experience  than  ours,  who,  until 
the  last  few  years,  Itad  scarcely  seen  any 
service  wDrthy  the  name.  Wo  had,  in¬ 
deed,  the  glorious  traditions  of  1588,  and 
we  had  many  centuries  of  sea-life  at  our 
back,  which  was  of  course  the  real  root 
of  the  fruit  we  were  now  .about  to  gather. 
Hut  to  all  common  calctilations,  the  risk 
must  have  ai)pcarcd  enormous,  and  we  can 
fancy  the  strange  excitement  which  must 
have  prevailed  in  Europe  when  the  two 
great  naval  Commonwealths  went  to  war. 

There  had  been  sevcr.al  subjects  of  dis¬ 
pute  ;  the  old  one  about  fisheries,  on  which 
there  was  a  conference  in  which  (Irotius 
took  p.art  in  1GI5  ;  the  point  of  honor  in 
the  matter  of  the  flag  ;  the  point  of  pro¬ 
fit  ill  the  matter  of  the  Navigation  Act. 
Hut,  at  bottom,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
there  was  a  jealousy  between  the  two 
ii.ations,  of  which  the  “questions”  be¬ 
tween  them  were  the  mere  bubbles  on  the 
surface,  and  this  urged  them  on  to  try 
each  other’s  strength.  I’arliament  order¬ 
ed  its  captains  to  insist  on  Dutch  vessels 
“dipping”  their  ensigns;  which  led  to  our 
action  betweeen  Commodore  Young  and 
a  Dutch  fleet  from  Genoa;  and  Van  Tromp 
appeared  in  the  1  )owns  with  forty  sail.  This 
famous  old  Dutchman  had  been  to  sea 
since  he  wius  ten  years  old,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  sea-captain  who  had  been  famous 
before  him. 

Our  Admiral  was  off  Rye  in  the  James 
when  the  news  reached  him.  He  gather¬ 
ed  together  his  vessels,  and  made  tor  the 
enemy’s  neighborhood.  The  Dutch  force 
was  much  stronger  in  numbers,  and  was 
evidently  bent  on  mischief.  War  had  not 
been  declared,  so  Hlake  contented  himself 
with  preparing  for  the  worst,  and  then 
moved  out  of  the  squadron  in  his  own 
vessel  to  hail  the  Brederode,  and  have 
an  explanatory  word  with  her  commander. 
Van  Troinp  sent  a  broadsiile  rattling  into 
her.  Blake,  with  some  officers,  was  in  his 
cabin.  Glass  smashed — wood  flew.  The 


grim  Puritan  looked  up  with  his  queer, 
quaint  humor:  “  Well,  it  is  not  very  civil 
in  Van  Tromp  to  take  my  flagship  for  a 
brothel  and  break  my  windows !”  There 
was  another  broadside  as  he  spoke ;  so, 
curling  his  black  whiskers,  (it  was  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  way  when  in  a  rage,)  he  burst  out 
on  his  quarter-deck  and  gave  the  word  to- 
fire.  Tlie  action  began  at  four  o’clock. 
The  .James,  iu  which  Blake  Wt-is,  suffered 
terribly ;  but  Rear-Admiral  Bourne  came 
up  with  reinforcements,  and  Van  Tromp 
disappeared  after  dusk,  perhaps  not  vau- 
uished,  but  most  certainly  not  victor, 
’wo  Dutch  ships  had  been  taken,  and  the 
Dutch  loss  of  men  was  severer  than  ours, 
which  facts,  coupled  with  the  non-appear¬ 
ance  of  Van  Tromp  in  the  Channel  next 
day,  entitle  us  to  claim  this  as  Blake’s  first 
triumph  in  a  general  action.  He  had  only 
been  three  years  at  sea,  (we  must  never 
forget  this  aspect  of  attairs  in  estimating 
him  ;)  his  vice-admiral,  Penn,  a  regularly 
educated  sailor  now  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  was  absent  on  leave  ;  and  his  respon¬ 
sibility  altogether  had  been  fearful.  Wo 
may  bo  sure  that  there  were  hearty 
thanksgivings  offered  up  in  the  Puritan 
James,  that  night,  :is  she  lay  at  anchor  off 
the  Ness — shipping  a  jury  niizzcn-mast, 
crossing  new  yards,  etc.,  etc.,  and  stopping 
shot-holes. 

After  an  event  like  this,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  for  it,  whatever  the  “  explanations,” 
but  a  regular  hot  war.  Blake  forthwith 
began  seizing  the  Dutch  merchant-ships, 
as  those  comfortable  craft  came  up  the 
Channel.  The  Council  of  State  put  their 
whole  energy  into  the  task  of  raising  ships 
and  men,  and  so  did  our  enemies.  In 
June  Blake  started  to  the  North  Sea  in 
the  Resolution,  a  sixty  -  eight-gun  ship, 
with  a  squadron,  to  break  up  the  great 
Dutch  herring-fleet.  Successful  iu  this, 
he  was  still  in  the  north,  when  Van  Tromp 
appeared  Avith  an  immense  force,  and 
threatened  the  shores  of  Kent.  Sir 
George  Ascue,  Avho  represented  Blake, 
had  no  adequate  force  to  resist  him,  but 
the  wind  blew  off  the  English  coast,  and 
Van  Tromp  returned  to  the  Texel.  There 
he  found  a  great  fleet  of  merchant-vessels 
Avaiting  his  convoy  northward  ;  ho  sailed 
thitherward  Avith  them  ;  saw  them  stretch 
safely  ott’,  their  various  ways;  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  seek  Blake  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  An 
engagement  Avas  imminent,  but  a  might¬ 
ier  power  than  artillery  Avas  abroad.  A 
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crale  came  from  the  N.X.W.,  and  blew 
away  l>oth  squadrons  with  heavy  damage. 
V'an  Tromp  returned  home,  crippled,  and 
having  done  nothing.  The  Dutch  mob, 
with  true  mob  gratitude,  insulted  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  and  in  a  fit  of  indignation  he 
resigned  his  command.  Hlake  reached 
the  Ch.annel  in  better  plight.  Ascue  and 
De  Kuiter  h.ad  had  a  drawn  battle.  The 
States-tienenal  had  joined  De  Witt  to  the 
latter,  in  supreme  command ;  and  soon 
these  two  found  themselves  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  opposed  to  Blake  and  Ascue.  The 
number  of  vessels  on  either  side  was  about 
sixty-eight. 

Before  the  inevit.able  fight  came  off, 
Blake  hjid,  with  quick  decision,  struck  a 
blom  in  another  quarter.  Without  wait¬ 
ing  to  consult  his  colleagues  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  he  suddenly  attacked  a  French 
squadron  going  under  the  Due  de  Ven- 
dorae  to  relieve  Dunkirk  from  the  siege 


whole  culvcrin,  and  carries  a  bullet  of  forty-four 
pound  weight  She  hath  eleven  hundred  men 
a-board,  and  notwithstanding  her  massive  bur¬ 
den  is  one  of  the  swiftest  sailors  on  the  ocean.” 

Then,  he  adds,  speaking  of  the  “Hol¬ 
landers” — “  neither  is  it  their  brandy-wine 
that  can  infuse  courage  into  them  !” 

It  was  on  the  28th  September,  that 
Admiral  Penn,  in  the  James,  sighted  the 
Dutchmen  oft’  the  North  Forelaml.  Blake, 
immediately  on  his  signaling,  came  up. 
The  spirit  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  wretch¬ 
ed  ;  it  was  divided  by  every  variety  of 
factious  dissension ;  and  the  men  of  the 
Brederode,  Van  Troinp’s  flag-ship,  would 
not  allow  the  new  Admiral  to  come  on 
board  1  Do  Witt,  who  luul  the  honor  of 
an  eminent  family  as  well  as  that  of  a 
great  nation  to  maintain,  djd  his  be.st. 
He  took  the  main  division  himself;  gave 
the  van  to  De  Huiter,  the  rear  to  De 
Wilde,  and  the  reserve  to  Kvertz.  He 


of  the  Archduke  Leopold.  The  blow  was 
completely  successful ;  Dunkirk  fell  into 
the  Archduke’s  hands ;  and  it  became 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  used 
against  us  by  the  Dutch  with  the  con-  j 
nivance  of  the  French  government.  This  ! 
is  a  notable  instance  of  the  Admiral’s  i 
quick  genius  in  war,  but  it  also  shows 
what  a  wise  freedom  was  lefl  to  the 
Commonwealth’s  commanders.  And  here 
was  one  great  advantage  the  English  ad¬ 
mirals  had  over  the  Dutch.  Holland  was 
then  divided  by  true  republican  factions, 
such  as  ultimately  ruined  her  constitution. 
England  was,  indeed,  nominally  a  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  but,  on  shore,  she  was  niled  ; 
by  an  absolute  council,  and  at  sea  by  ab-  j 
solute  s.ailors ;  so  that  the  triumphs  of  j 
that  period  are  really  f  what  ever  repub-  j 
licans  may  think  of  them)  the  triuinjihs  of ! 
despotism.  | 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  the  old  pamphlets  I 
of  that  year  the  hearty  spirit  w  ith  which  | 
the  people  entered  into  its  triumphs. 
Years  after,  folk  sang  in  rude  doggerel —  ! 

“  Dc  Witt  and  Cromwell  had  each  a  brave  ^ 
soul ; 

I  freely  confess  it,  I  am  for  old  Noll 
Though  his  government  did  a  tyrant  resemble, 
He  made  England  great  and  his  enemies  trem¬ 
ble.” 

And,  in  September,  1652,  we  find  a  pam¬ 
phleteer  telling  us,  of  what  wa.s  then  the 
finest  ship  in  the  British  Navy — 

“  The  Royal  Sovereign  is  admiral,  she  carries 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  whereof  are 


formed  into  line,  and  awaited  the  attack. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Blake  having  given  orders  from  the  Heso- 
lution  that  the  squadron  should  reserve  its 
fire  for  close  quarters,  bore  dow'n  on  the 
Dutch  line,  which  fired  as  he  advanced. 
The  Dutch  tacked,  and  at  once  the  fleets 
met  close  to  each  other,  and  exchanged 
murderous  broadsides.  An  hour’s  cannon¬ 
ading  followed ;  then  the  thunder  grew' 
intennittent ;  and  as  the  Dutch  fell  back, 
the  heavy  clouds  broke,  and  rolled  slowly 
over  the  gray  sea.  The  Dutch  drew'  oft’, 
fighting,  and  fought  till  nightfall,  their 
last  guns  flashing  rod  through  the  dark  ; 
but  they  were  he.avily  handled.  De 
Iluiter’s  ship  was  cut  up,  right  and  left, 
her  mainyard  lying  across  her  side  like  a 
felled  tree,  and  the  sails  tom  with  shot- 
holes  into  rags.  Much  blood  had  mois¬ 
tened  the  sanded  decks  th.at  day.  Two 
Dutch  ships  had  gone  down;  and  two 
had  been  carried  by  boarding.  Next 
morning,  Blake  expected  the  battle  to  be 
renewed,  and  renewed  it  would  have  been 
had  De  Witt  had  his  way.  But  Evertz 
and  De  Kuiter  decided  against  him,  and 
they  all  made  fi)r  home ;  Blake  following, 
as  close  as  his  damaged  ships  w'ould  allow. 
Blake  returned  to  his  own  coast  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  with  enthusiasm;  De  Witt  w’a.s 
mobbed  at  Flushing,  all  his  glory  being 
duly  forgotten  by  the  “  many-headed”  at 
his  first  reverse ;  and  De  Kuiter  was  so 
received,  that  he  offered  to  resign  his 
commission. 

By  a  natural  popular  law,  especially 
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visible  in  republics,  the  veteran  Van  ral  commanders,”  and  added  (showing 
Tromp  now  began  to  be  a  favorite  again,  how  deeply  he  was  hurt)  a  request  for  his 
in  the  laud  to  which  he  had  long  l)een  an  “  discharge  from  this  employment,  so  far 
honor.  Cheering  brayings  of  admiration  too  great  for  me.”  The  Council  imme- 
surrounded  the  (Ten  of  the  neglected  old  diatcly  thanked  him  for  his  good  conduct 
lion.  A  reaction  had  set  in,  and  the  in  the  engagement,  sent  down  three  mem- 
Dutch  populace  began  to  remember  a  bers  of  tlieir  body  to  make  the  necessary 
truth,  which  in  our  own  days  has  been  inquiries,  and  issued  press-warrants  to  get 
happily  expressed  in  a  lively  ballad  :  '  get  him  seamen  for  his  fleet.  During  the 

inquiry,  some  suspicion  of  misconduct  fell 
“  Come,  ch(?cr  up,  His  no  use  to  be  glum,  boys ;  upon  the  Admiral’s  own  brother,  Ben- 
’Tis  written,  since  fighting  begun,  jarnin  Blake  ;  he  would  listen  to  no  ex- 

That  Koinetinies  we  fight  and  we  conquer,  cuse  for  him,  and  sent  him  ashore. 

And  sometimes  we  fight  and  we  run.”  j£^rly  in  February,  1053,  Blake  nut  to 

sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  including 
There  was  a  gcmeral  demand  for  him,  and  I  frigates.  Monk  and  Deane  were  with 
for  another  great  struggle  in  the  national  |  him  as  Generals,  and  had  a  force  of  sol-  . 
cause,  and  it  was  evident  that  still  fiercer  j  diers  afloat.  Penn  and  Ijaw.son  were  Vice 
battU^s  were  at  hand.  With  wonderful  |  and  Hear  Admirals.  On  thel  8th,  Van 
energy,  the  wealthy  States  raised  a  great  !  q'roinp  was  descried  to  windward,  near 
fleet,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp,  De  j  Cape  de  la  Hogue,  the  wind  being  from 
Uniter,  Evertz,  and  Floritz.  Admiral  |  the  north-west,  with  a  larger  fleet,  in 
Blake  had  just  had  his  commission  as  j  charge  of  a  considerable  convoy.  He 
General  and  Admiral  of  the  Fl(K!t,  re-  j  might  have  carried  his  convoy  away  safe- 
newed,  with  (’olonel  Deane  and  General  j  ly  if  he  pleased,  but  he  left  them  to  wind- 
Mouk  for  colleagues.  He  was  preparing  |  ward  and  bore  down  on  the.  EnglLsh.  The 
for  a  quiet  winter  ;  had  sent  Ball  to  Elsi-  i  van  of  the  English  force,  in  which  were 
nore  with  one  batch  of  ships;  Penn  to  the  three  Admirals,  was  considerably 
c-onvoy  colliers  to  Newcastle  with  another;  ahead  of  Monk  and  the  main  body  of  the 
fifteen  to  the  river,  for  repair ;  and  was  fleet,  and  were  engaged  proportionably 
dodging  about,  as  they  say  .afloat,  be-  sooner.  The  combat  was  begun  by  the 
tween  Essex  and  Hampshire,  with  a  resi-  chiefs.  Van  Tromp,  in  the  Brederode, 
due  of  thirty-seven  vessels  including  fri-  passed  on  the  weather  side  of  the  Tri¬ 
gates.  Such  was  the  position  when  in  umph,  giving  her  a  broadside,  and  then 
the  gloomy  November  weather,  stout  gaveheranother  from  under  the  lee.  Penn 
Van  Tr()mp  suddenly  left  the  Texel  and  next  passed  between  them  in  the  Spciiker, 
made  his  appearance  oft’  the  Goodwin  with  other  vessels  in  his  w'ake,  anil,  more 
S.ands  w-ith  a  hundred  men-of-w.ar  stream-  coming  up,  the  general  action  began.  The 
ing  behind  him  like  a  comet’s  tail.  cold  wintry  sea  w'as  soon  strewm  with 

Blake  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  grc.at  traces  of  the  fight.  The  battle  w'as  dog-, 
disparity  of  numbers,  to  fight,  and  fight  gedly  fierce,  as  became  a  battle  between 
he  did.  The  battle  took  pl.ace  near  the  such  rivals.  One  ship  might  be  seen 
N  ess,  in  Essex,  and  Blake  was  w'orsted.  burning  fiercely  through  the  heart  of  the 
He  ran  into  the  river  and  .anchored  in  smoke;  then  two  ships  would  come  to- 
Leigh  Koads.  Van  Tromp  rom.aincd  for  j  gether  with  a  crash,  and  the  cry  would  be 
the  time  master  of  the  Channel,  and  j  for  boarders  and  boarding-pikes,  and  mad 
|):i.Hscd  the  English  coa.sts  with  a  broom  at  |  charges  would  be  made,  met,  repulsed. 
Ills  mast-head.  This  flash  of  Dutch  hu- 1  and  returned  iu  kind.  Coteraporary 
mor  indic.atcd  that  he  meant  to  sweep  the  !  letters  tell  how  the  roar  of  the  guns 
Ke:i,  and  great  was  the  joy  in  the  United  j  awoke  anxious  hearts  on  both  sides 
Provinces  when  the  news  of  the  success  |  of  the  Channel,  and  told  both  nations 
re:iched  them.  j  that  another  vital  day  had  come.  To- 

The  worst  of  Blake’s  check  w.as  not  j  wards  noon  arrived  Monk  with  the 
the  check  itself,  for  with  such  odds  against !  White  division,  and  the  battle  lasted  all 
him  he  h.ad  incurred  no  disgrace.  But  i  day.  But  only  the  most  general  notions 
some  of  the  captains— from  dis,affection  or  of  the  nature  of  it  can  be  formed.  Naval 
other  cause — had  not  behaved  Avell.  He  j  narratives,  which  alone  could  make  the 
wrote  to  the  Council  of  State,  requesting  an  i  details  intelligible,  are  much  wanted  of 
inquiry  into  “  the  deportment  of  the  seve- 1  this  war;  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  Mr. 
VOI*  XLV.— NO.  IV.  32 
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Dixon,  under  the  eircuinistanccs,  that  his  !  French  coast.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and 
sea-fights  should  be  the  worst  i)art8  of  his  I  it  blew  hard,  and  in  tlie  morning  Blake 
books.  Lord  Dundonald  has  indeed  done  '  found  that  Van  Tromp  had  got  away  to 
him  the  honor  of  revising  them ;  but  re- !  the  harbors  of  Zealand.  So  ended  the 
vision,  though  it  improves,  does  not  sui)-  j  famous  Battle  of  Portland,  in  which  seven 
ply — it  is  not  its  fimetion  to  supply — an-  Dutch  and  three  English  captains  fell, 
sent  material.  We  doubt  whether  the  de- 1  and  two  English  admirals,  Blake  and 
tails  could  now  be  recovered  which  would  |  Lawson,  were  wounded.  The  Dutch 
make  Tromp  and  Blake’s  actions  entirely  i  lost,  in  men-of-war  and  merchant-ships, 
intelligible  even  to  the  navy  ;  and  a  lands-  {  what  was  a  squadron  in  itself.  London 
man’s  narrative  of  them  can  be  satisfactorj’  ;  was  transported  with  delight.  A  thanks- 
neither  to  seamen,  to  landsmen,  nor,  we  j  giving  day  was  appointetl  and  subscrij*- 
should  think,  to  himself.  lions  begun  for  the  wives  and  children  of 

Night,  when  it  came,  found  Van  Tromp  |  those  who  had  fallen.  Blake  remained  at 
retreating  to  gather  his  merchantmen  un-  j  St.  Helen’s  refitting  for  some  weeks,  till 
der  his  wings  —  a  wounded  but  still  a  i  he  heard  that  V an  Tromp  was  again  jjre- 
plucky  bird.  Ho  had  lost  eight  men-of  |  paring  for  sea,  on  which  news  he  crossed 
war  by  capture  or  by  fire.  Of  Blake’s  '  over  with  a  large  force  and  insulted  the 
fleet,  several  had  been  boarded  but  re- ;  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Tejcel.  He  then  went 
covered  ;  one  only,  the  Sampson,  was  |  northward  witli  a  moderate  force,  leaving 
gone  from  him,  and  drifted  away  to  lee-  j  Monk  and  Deane,  with  a  larger  one,  in 
ward,  while  those  of  the  crew  who  sur- }  the  Downs,  and  cruised  between  the 
vived  her  slaughtered  captain  remained  j  Forth  and  Moray  Firths, 
on  Imard  Blake’s  own  snip.  Tlie  Tri-  It  w'as  during  this  temimrary  absence 
umph  hei’self  had  ran  red  with  gallant  ■  of  the  Admiral  that  a  most  memorable 

blood  that  day.  Ball,  her  captain,  fell ;  !  event  hap|K,‘ned  in  London.  Oliver  Crom- 

scores  of  her  crew  were  mown  down  at  well,  on  the  20lh  of  April,  165:t,  came 
their  guns  ;  the  Admiral,  too,  had  a  j  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  “  clad 

wound  in  his  thigh.  The  loss  of  the  |  in  plain  black  clothes  and  gray  w'orsted 

Dutch  wa.s  no  doubt,  equally  severe.  ;  stockings,”  and  after  turning  the  Rump 
The  long  night  was  spent  in  sending  j  out  of  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  {nreket,  to 
away  the  wounded  and  preparing  for  the  |  the  grief  of  all  j)ure  Republicans,  and  the 
morrow.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  calm  i  inextinguishable  delight  of  the  Cavaliers, 
moniing,  and  the  tw'o  fleets  made  ready  I  who  celebrated  the  deed  in  a  capital  song, 
for  another  engagement.  j  We  do  not  sympathiau)  with  Mr.  Dixon 

Van  Tromp  inclosed  his  traders  inside  [  in  his  indignation  at  this  jwoceeding. 
his  men  of  war  in  a  kind  of  crescent,  and  I  The  Rump  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
steered  up  Channel  in  a  light  breeze,  j  “  representatives”  of  England  in  any  true 
Blake  chased,  and  they  njet  aMin  off  j  sense,  aud  when  things  nave  come  to  the 
Dungeness.  A  running  fight  followed  !  pass  that  they  then  had  from  revolution,  a 
after  the  first  stand  the  Dutch  made,  and  I  military  absolutism  becomes  not  only  in- 
the  close  of  the  second  day  saw  five  j  evitable  but  highly  desirable.  Indeed, 
Dutch  ships  lost  or  ruined,  and  Van  |  wo  entirely  agree  with  Clarendon,  that 
Tromp  retreating  on  Boulogne.  Dc-  ,  the  dismissal  of  the  Rump  in  this  way 
feated  from  without,  the  Dutch  were  ;  was  “  generally  very  grateful  and  accept- 
disorganized  within.  Several  of  Van  !  able  to  the  people,  how  wonderful  soever 
Tromp’s  captains  made  mean  excuses  for  |  the  circumstances  thereof  had  been.” 
discontinuing  the  struggle,  and  he  w’as  1  Cromwell  was  the  man  of  the  situation, 
forced  to  send  them  away  in  the  night.  |  and  when  we  compare  hi«  character  with 
The  third  day  dawned,  anH  Blake  renew- 1  that  of  other  historical  personages  in  a 
ed  the  attack.  Van  Tronm  found  him- 1  similar  crisis,  we  may  well  be  grateful  for 
self  obliged  to  send  an  omcer  to  earry  — ^yes,  and  proud  of — the  fact, 
the  merchantmen  to  Calais  Roads,  but  The  Admiral,  says  his  biographer,  did 
the  w’ind  was  against  them,  and  great  con-  not  sign  “those  documents”  .  .  .  “which 
fusion  W'as  caused  by  the  mingling  of  their  j  carried  to  the  usurper  au  assurance  that 
own  men-of-war  with  them  during  the  |  his  violence  would  not  be  op^wsed  by  the 
retreat.  The  English  chased  hard,  and  j  navy.”  We  are  aware  that  his  name  does 
drove  the  Dutch  Admiral,  with  his  shat-  ;  not  appear  in  the  document  of  recognition 
tered  remnant,  to  take  shelter  near  the  1  sent  by  Admiral  Penn  and  Generals  Deane 
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and  Monk,  with  the  signatures  of  three- 
and-thirty  captains.  But  he  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  had  time  to  get  up  with  their 
fleet.  It  is  unimportant,  however,  whe¬ 
ther  he  recognized  the  change  in  form,  for 
he  certainly  recognized  it  in  fact.  True 
to  his  principle,  that  “  ’tis  not  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  mind  state  atfairs,  but  to  heep 
forehjuera  from  fuoUnff  usf  he  remained 
at  his  post.  He  was  a  member  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  first  Parliament,  called  “  B.arebones 
Parliament,”  which  was  virtually  chosen 
by  Oliver  himself.  lie  w’as  elected  by  the 
burgesses  of  Bridgewater  their  represen¬ 
tative  in  Oliver's  second  Parliament,  .and 
in  the  December  of  1653  he  became  a 
member  of  Oliver’s  Admiralty.  Ilis  name 
can  not  be  dissociated  from  that  of  the 
great  Protector,  and  he  aided  his  glory 
by  his  actions  that  very  year  and  for  four 
years  afterwards. 

In  June  the  active  Dutch  once  more 
showed  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  C-han- 
nel,  and  in  grand  style,  with  four  admirals 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships.  They 
fell  in  first  with  the  Blue  sqiiadron  under 
Lawson,  who  engaged  I)e  iluiter  in  the 
forenoon  on  the  second  of  that  month. 
In  an  hour  V^an  Tromp’s  bowsprit  showed 
through  the  smoke,  and  close  bro.ad8ide 
fighting  followed  as  the  other  bodies  on 
both  sides  came  up.  They  fought,  as 
usual,  till  separated  by  darkness,  and 
next  morning,  after  some  maneuvering, 
the  fight  was  renewed.  It  was  raging 
away  on  the  fine  summer-lit  waters,  when 
a  fresh  roar  of  cannonading  made  itself 
audible  through  the  «fin.  Blake’s  force 
had  come  down  from  the  northward,  and 
young  Ko>>ert  Blake,  his  nephew,  broke 
the  Dutch  line  atnidst  upro.anoug  English 
cheering.  Van  Tromp  was  desperate,  and 
his  men  of  the  Brederode  performed  des- 

{erate  exploits.  They  boarded  the  James, 
*enn’s  ship,  but  were  driven  back  by  op- 
jx)siug  boarders  from  that  vessel.  In  a 
few  wild  seconds  the  James’s  men  gain¬ 
ed  Van  Tromp’s  quarter-deck,  the  ttacrfd 
part  of  a  man-of-war,  when  the  Admiral 
threw  a  light  into  the  magazine,  which 
blew  up  the  decks  and  sent  the  boarders 
into  the  air.  Ilis  own  life  w’as  saved,  no 
one  knew  how,  but  the  report  of  his  death 
which  followed  seems  to  have  been  the 
turning-point  of  the  day.  His  fleet  broke 
up,  and  showed  their  sterns  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  though  he  shot  about  amongst 
them  in  a  q^uick-sailing  frigate,  the  day 
was  lost.  Tne  English  admirals  pressed 


on  their  wake  as  they  flew,  and  ship  after 
ship  sunk  forever  into  an  ocean  grave. 
V  an  Tromp  got  away,  as  usual,  but  the 
losses  of  Ilis  force  was  immense :  eight 
men-of-w'ar  destroyed,  eleven  captured, 
with  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks  to  the 
number  of  many  hundreds.  The  English, 
on  this  occasion,  had  more  than  a  hundred 
men  killed  and  more  than  two  hundred 
wounded,  and  our  squadrons  were  batter¬ 
ed  in  hull  and  rigging  till  the  ships  were 
a  sight  to  see. 

After  much  exertion,  for  the  fleet  re¬ 
quired  every  kind  of  care  and  reinforce¬ 
ment,  Blake  was  comjielled  to  go  ashore, 
ill.  During  his  absence,  Penn,  Lawson, 
and  Monk  fought  the  final  sea-battle  of 
this  great  war,  with  the  Dutch  admirals 
Van  Tromp,  Evertz,  and  De  Kuiter.  It 
lasted  three  days,  and  on  the  third  the 
famous  V.an  Tromp  lay  dead  in  his  cabin 
with  a  musket-ball  in  his  heart.  The  old 
scaimm  must  have  felt  a  j>ang  bitterer 
than  death,  at  dying  defeated  ;  but  he 
was  true  to  the  last,  ainl  few- Englishmen 
who  love  sea-stories  and  great  sea  names 
are  likely  to  pass  through  Delft  without  u 
I)ilgrimage  to  his  grave.  The  close  of  the 
struggle  excited  immense  enthusi.asm  in 
Engl.and  —  and  w’ell  it  mi^ht.  Holland 
yielded  to  us  on  every  |>omt ;  and  from 
that  cj»och  dates  the  real  supremacy  of 
our  naval  power. 

While  tlio  rejoicings  were  going  on  for 
the  final  victory,  Blake  had  been  strug¬ 
gling  with  disease  among  the  green  fields 
of  Somersetshire.  Fever  and  dropsy  hung 
about  the  stout  admiral,  now  fifty-five 
years  old,  together  with  scurvy,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  sailors’  evil.  But  the  country  air, 
fK)  exquisitely  refreshing  to  one  who  for 
years  has  tasted  air  flavored  with  salt — 
the  deep  quiet — the  “  all  night  in,”  which 
conveys  an  idea  of  luxury  to  the  naval 
mind  such  as  folks  ashore  can  hanlly  nn 
derstand — these  by  degrees  brought  the 
hero  round.  He  corresponded  on  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Navy' 
Commiasioners.  In  early  winter  he  came 
to  London,  and  attended  in  liis  place  in 
Parliament,  and  soon  he  was  afloat  again 
on  board  the  Swiftsure  at  Spithea<l.  But 
there  was  nothing  since  the  triumphs  of 
’62,  ’3,  to  require  Ins  presence  there  long, 
and  w'e  next  find  him  at  Bridgewater, 
“  purging  the  churches  of  England  of  ig¬ 
norant,  scandalous,  and  inefficient  pas¬ 
tors  !”  A  stranger  tjwk  to  modem  ears 
could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  a 
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British  admiral.  But  such  men  as  Blake  ! 
are  a  class  by  themselves  in  history  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  quite  equal  to  the  duty. 

A  new  naval  armament  was  now  in  pre¬ 
paration,  all  the  summer  of  1654.  Blake 
was  in  London  in  May,  “  where,”  says 
Mr.  Dixon,  who,  whatever  his  leanings, 
gives  very  fair  play,  “  we  find  him  dining 
with  Cromwell.”  This  does  not  look 
much  like  antagonism  to  Oliver,  who,  w'e 
may  be  sure,  could  not  have  got  Ludlow 
to  meet  him.  Blake  zealously  entere»l 
on  the  new  expedition,  and  sailed  under 
sealed  orders  at  the  close  of  the  year.  A 
great  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  Spain,  a 
power  peculiarly  detestable  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  as  every  ^dy  knows.  Blake  was 
appointed  to  blockade  her  ports :  Penn 
to  attack  her  colonies.  But  there  was 
some  preliminary  work  to  do  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  before  the  Spanish  war  form¬ 
ally  began  ;  and  the  Admiral’s  name  was 
soon  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  various  na¬ 
tions  on  the  shores  of  that  pleasant  sea 

After  leaving  Cadiz,  where  he  had  an¬ 
chored  early  in  December,  Blake  made 
for  Naples  to  pursue  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
whose  threatened  invasion  of  the  fair  city 
he  had  instructions  to  j)revent.  The  duke 
was  gone,  and  Blake  followed  him  to  Leg¬ 
horn.  All  along  the  coast,  people  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  presence  of  such  heretics, 
covered  with  such  prestige,  and  armed 
with  such  a  fleet.  At  Leghorn,  Blake 
demanded  and  obtained  compensation  in 
money,  for  the  owners  of  vessels  that  had 
been  sold  there  by  Rupert  and  Maurice. 
He  next  demanded  similar  compensation 
from  the  Pontiff,  Alexander  VII.,  for 
other  vessels  sold  by  the  same  princes  in 
Roman  ports.  It  must  have  been  with  a 
proud,  grave  pleasure,  dashed  probably 
with  that  sense  of  humor  which  we  know 
the  Puritan  admiral  to  have  possessed,  that 
he  received  on  board  his  sixty-gun  ship 
George,  the  twenty  -  thousand  pistoles 
which  his  demands  produced  from  the 
Holy  See.  He  now  urged  on  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  freedom  of  worship  for 
Protestants,  and  after  much  foul  weather 
and  unfortunately  some  touch  of  plague, 
which  they  caught  from  two  French  prizes 
t4iken  in  the  Levant,  and  which  did  not 
spare  Blake  himself,  he  took  his  fleet 
aw'ay  from  Italy  to  the  African  coast — to 
Tunis.  England  had  an  account  to  settle 
with  the  piratical  powers  along  North 


Africa,  and  this  was  to  bo  done  before  he 
returned  to  Spain.  His  first  demand 
from  the  Dey  produced  only  a  distinct 
refusal  to  give  up  the  prizes  taken  from 
the  English.  Blake  retired  awhile  to 
Cagliari,  to  refit  and  provision,  and  on 
the  eighth  March,  1655,  a|)peared  before 
Porto  Ferino.  Again,  the  Dey  w’as  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  but  again  he  refused  ;  nay, 
would  not  give  the  English  fleet  a  drop 
of  fresh  water.  Blake  now  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do  next,  and  having  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  sight  of  the  place  by  way 
of  feint,  he  suddenly  reappeared,  and  on 
the  fourth  April,  drew  all  his  s^juadron  in 
as  near  the  forts  as  possible,  and  cannon¬ 
aded  them  heartily.  Besides  the  regular 
attack  on  the  shore  defenses,  he  sent  in 
boats  to  fire  the  corsair  ships,  and  was 
completely  successful  in  both  his  objects. 
He  then  sailed  for  Tripoli,  but  the  Dey 
!  there  had  heard  the  news,  and  was  wiser. 
After  a  visit  to  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
Venetians  receive<l  him  with  honor,  he 
again  looked  in  at  Tunis,  found  the  Dey 
manageable,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him.  At  Malta,  the  renowned  military 
Order,  long  the  advanced  guard  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  yielded  the  prizes  which  he 
asked,  and  allowed  him  to  depart  satis¬ 
fied.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
naval  supremacy  of  his  country,  but  it 
could  hardly  have  entered  his  mind,  as 
his  boat  rowed  into  the  noble  harbor  of 
Valetta,  what  a  scene  it  would  present 
before  two  centuries  were  passed,  to  his 
successors,  the  admirals  of  England  1 
How  those  proud  knights,  who  used  to 
ride  up  the  great  staircase  of  their  palace 
on  their  mules  to  seat  themselves  at  the 
banquet,  w’oiild  be  represented  only  by 
the  coats-of-arms  on  the*  flagstones  of 
their  church,  which  still  provoke  some 
I  moralizing  reflections  in  the  minds  of 
j  languid  travelers  in  the  south !  And, 

1  how  their  place  would  be  filled  by  his 
I  own  countrymen,  surrounded  by  forts, 

I  and  dockyards,  and  ships ;  and  with  a 
j  society  of  their  own,  duly  supplied  with 
I  its  opera,  and  races,  and  regattas,  and 
■  balls !  The  master’s  mates  of  Blake’s 
I  ship  M'ould  not  know  the  “  serv’ice  ” 
again,  if  they  could  see  their  young  re- 
I  presentatives  in  our  day  taking  their  ices 
I  in  the  cafes,  and  cantering  their  horses 
I  past  Florian  Gardens.  They  are  fine 
j  fellows,  too,  many  of  them,  but  would 
1  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  more  study 
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of,  and  a  little  more  feeling  for,  their 
homely  forefathers  who  conquered  Van 
Tronip. 

Leaving  Malta,  on  his  way  westward, 
Hlakc  touched  at  Algiers.  Tliere,  too, 
his  name  insured  him  respect,  and  the  Dey 
was  civil  and  conciliatory.  The  Englisli 
captives  were  ransomed  at  a  moderate 
rate,  and  a  pretty  illustration  of  the  old 
English  nautical  character  showed  itself. 
Some  of  the  squadron  lying  in-shore  ob¬ 
served  some  poor  fellows  swimming  to¬ 
ward  them,  and  boatfuls  of  turbaned 
Moors  in  full  chase.  The  luihappy  wretches 
were  Dutchmen  trying  to  escape  from 
their  captors.  At  once,  a  subscription 
w!is  got  up,  to  which  every  sailor  gave  a 
dollar  of  his  wages,  and  the  countrymen 
of  our  late  enemies  were  sent  home  again, 
free,  hapjty,  and  grateful. 

Having  touched  at  Malaga,  Hlake 
reached  the  Hay  of  Cadiz  in  June.  Meati- 
while  the  We.st-Indian  part  the  attack 
on  Spain  had  miscarried  in  one  important 

r articular.  Venables  had  failed  before 
iispaniola,  a  fact  which  inspired  Spain 
W’ith  more  delight  than  the  capture  of  .I.a- 
maica  by  Penn  could  neutralize.  Philip 
declared  war,  and  seized  the  persons 
of  all  English  residents,  and  factors,  and 
their  properties  ;  the  Spanish  merchants 
equipped  a  squadron  to  convoy  traders, 
which  put  to  sea  early  in  August,  and  was 
seen  by  Hlake  to  windward  of  him,  near 
Lagos  Hay,  (where  he  was  going  for 
water,)  on  the  morning  of  the  tifleenth. 
He  at  once  resolved  to  engage,  .and  made 
after  them.  But  the  wind  fell  and  fogs 
came,  and  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
arrived,  and  yet  the  proper  opportunity 
had  not  come.  W e  shall  allow  the  Admi¬ 
ral  to  exjdain  for  himself  his  subsequent 
resolutions,  and  to  picture  the  state  of  his 
fleet  to  the  Protector.  The  following 
passages  arc  from  a  letter  from  liluke  to 
Cromwell,  d.ated,  '•'"Aboard  the.  George,  in 
Ca^caes  Road,  August  .30,  1655,”  .and 
given  in  full  in  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting 
biography : 

“  These  checks  of  providence  did  put  us  upon 
second  thougiits,  and  a  strict  review  of  the  in¬ 
structions  which  I  had  received,  the  which  be¬ 
ing  all  perused  and  compared  together  at  a 
council  of  war,  wo  could  not  And  in  them  any 
authority  given  unto  us  to  attack  this  party, 
but  rather  the  contrary ;  and  we  liad  reason 
also  to  conceive  it  was  not  the  intention  of  your 
Highness  that  we  should  be  the  first  breakers  of 
the  peace,  seeing  your  Highness  having  notice 


I  of  the  coming  forth  of  the  Spanish  fleet  did  not 
I  give  us  any  new  direction  at  all  touching  the 
I  same  in  your  last  order  of  the  thirtieth  July. 

I  Upon  these  grounds  we  receded  from  our  first  re¬ 
solution,  and  took  into  consideration  the  state  of 
I  our  fleet,  which  we  found  in  all  things  to  be  ex- 
I  tremely  defective,  but  more  particularly  in  want 
i  of  liquor;  some  of  the  ships  having  not  bever- 
I  age  for  above  four  days,  and  the  whole  not  able 
I  to  make  above  eight,  and  that  at  short  allow- 
'  ance ;  and  no  small  part  both  of  our  beverage 
I  [beer]  and  water  stinking.  .  .  .  [Here  follow 
i  further  accounts  of  their  difficulties,  and  that 
I  they  had  put  into  Lisbon.]  .  .  .  Our  only  com- 
I  fort  is  that  we  have  a  (lod  to  lean  upon,  although 
:  we  walk  in  darkness  and  see  no  light.  I  shall 
not  trouble  your  Highness  with  any  complaints 
of  myself  of  the  indisposition  of  my  body,  or 
troubles  of  my  mind  ;  my  many  infirmities  will 
\  one  day,  I  doubt  not,  sufficiently  plead  for  me 
,  or  against  me,  so  that  I  may  be  free  of  so  great 
a  burden,  consoling  myself  in  the  mean  tone  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  firm  purpose  of  my  heart 
with  all  faithfulness  and  sincerity  to  discharge 
I  the  trust  while  reposed  in  me." 

i  These  .ire  touching  words.  His  great 
I  heart  had  survived  his  good  constitutiim, 

I  which  now’  was  breaking  down  before  the 
I  heavy  l.ibors  and  peculiar  diseases  of  sea 
j  life.  Three  weeks  after  writing  this  letter, 

I  and  finding  that  there  was  no  present  ex- 
;  pcctation  of  the  Spanish  silver  fleet  for 
:  which  he  was  on  the  look-out,  he  ran 
;  home  to  repair  and  replenish  his  exhausted 
j  squadron.  He  found  Cromwell  with  as 
much  on  his  hands  as  he  could  manage, 
j  and  quite  unable — with  Deane,  Penn,  As- 
1  cue,  Lawson,  dead  or  not  suited  to  his 
:  government  —  to  dispense  with  his  nav.il 
genius,  name,  and  experience.  The  Cath- 
:  olic  powers  were  in  ominous  combination 
I  against  England,  and  the  successes  recent- 
j  ly  achieved  in  the  Mediterranean  required 
I  constant  watching.  Hl.ike  did  not  shrink 
'  from  any  tiuik.  Sick  and  broken  as  he  was, 
he  watched  the  necessary  preparations  in 
'  dockyard  and  arsenal,  ,ind  at  the  end  of 
;  February,  1656,  went  on  board  the  Nase- 
by,  with  young  Montagu  (one  of  the  Mon- 
;  tJigu  family  whose  names  so  often  occur  at 
I  that  |>(!riod  on  the  same  side  of  iiolitics) 
for  his  colleague.  The  squadron  dropped 
!  westward  down  the  Channel,  keeping  the 
;  coast  as  far  as  Torbay — then  turned  away 
I  to  the  southw'.ird,  and  Hlake  saw  the  last 
of  the  white  cliffs  and  green  slo|>es  of  old 
England. 

His  first  duty  was  to  effect  a  permanent 
treaty  with  Portugal,  the  tactics  of  which 
towards  the  English  Government  were 
wery  slippery,  and  the  capital  of  which 
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had  recently  been  the  scene  of  a  disjjrace- 1  was  sent  up  to  London  under  the  charge  ot 
fnl  attempt  by  assassins  on  the  life  of  Mr.  j  soldiers,  and  eight-and-thirty  wagon-loads 
Meadows,  our  English  envoy  there.  He  I  of  silver  reeled  through  the  streets  amidst 
left  a  few  frigates  to  keep  a  look-out  on  \  the  applauses  of  the  multitude,  to  its 
Cadiz,  and  at  once  came  to  an  anchor  with  place  at  the  Tower. 

his  squadron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Meanwhile  our  Admiral  remained  at 
After  some  tedious  delays  and  evasions —  his  perilous  post,  and  carried  on  a  winter 
the  letters  about  w’hich  still  irritate  in  the  block.ade.  A  dreary  winter  passed  away, 
])eru8al  in  the  pages  of  Thurloe — the  king  and  never  had  Cadiz  been  free  from  ene- 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  and  paid  the  money,  mies,  excej)t  in  weather  in  which  the  most 
due  as  compensation  and  on  other  grounds,  daring  spirits  of  the  town  would  not  have 
to  the  offended  government.  Blake  then  dreamed  of  venturing  out.  The  spring  of 
)»roceeded  to  his  post  off  Cadiz,  to  do  what  1657  came.  He  had  had  a  run  to  Tetuau 
damage  he  could  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  inside  the  Straits,  and  given  a  hint  to  the 
look  out  for  their  costly  argosies  from  Barbary  rovers  to  be  upon  their  good  bo- 
America.  Bad  weather  followed,  and  the  havior.  He  now  received  information 
squ.adron  suffered  terribly  from  gales,  that  another  silver  fleet  had  crossed  the 
The  Spanish  vessels  in  the  harbor  would  Atlantic,  and  taken  shelter  in  one  of  the 
not  venture  out.  The  topsails  of  the  ar-  Canary  IsLands,  and  he  started  for  those 
gosies  the^  longed  for  rose  not  .above  the  regions  immediately.  It  was  the  thirteenth 
sea.  The  Admiral  made  a  diversion  to  April  when  he  H.ailed — the  IJejt — and  we 
chastise  Malaga,  achieved  it  most  success-  have  no  doubt  that  the  veteran,  who  always 
fully,  and  returned.  Provisions  and  water  kept  up  his  classics,  and  talked  about  them 
ran  short,  and  he  moved  northwards  to  whenever  he  could  get  a  chance,  remem- 
get  them  in  Portugal,  leaving  Captain  bered  Mjecenas’s  birthday,  and  ran  over 
Stayner  with  seven  ships  to  occuj>y  the  I  the  J’Jst  mihi  nontnu  in  which  Horace 
old  post.  This  w'as  in  September.  While  j  celebrates  it.  But  this  reminds  us,  as  he 
the  two  commanders  were  away,  a  divi- 1  siiils  southward,  that  wo  ought  to  jHjep 
sion  of  the  glittering  silver  fleet  met  the  \  over  the  shoulder  of  his  old  biographer  of 
ardent  eyes  of  Stayner's  squadron.  The  i  the  hist  century,  and  form,  out  of  the  per¬ 
iapt  ure  of  that  moment  must  have  been  sonal  details  which  he  gives  us,  some  j)or- 
worth  an  age  !  There  they  were,  four  j  trait  of  him  in  his  shij). 
splen<lid  Spanish  galleons,  two  India-built  He  was  always,  at  liottom,  an  earnest, 
merchantmen,  their  holds  full  of  the  '  grave,  pious  man— a  Puritan  gentleman 
choicest  products  of  the  far  west  — gold  [  of  the  liighest  breed.  No  oath  wa.s  ever 
and  silver,  {learls  and  precious  stones,  heard  in  his  vessel,  ns  we  know  from  one 
hides,  indigo,  sngar,  cochineal,  varinas,  j  who  live«l  to  tell  the  fact  to  the  writer 
tobacco.  The  vict*roy  of  Lucia  and  his  |’ju.st  mentioned.  All  the  ordinances  of  re¬ 
family,  with  other  jiotentates  of  the  proud- 1  ligion  were  kept  in  his  fleet  as  in  the 
est  breeii  of  potentates  in  the  world,  were  !  most  decorous  town  ;  days  of /o/m/Z/a/ion, 
on  board,  fatally  unconscious  of  the  com-  >  too,  on  due  occasions,  M  hen  he  himself 
ing  danger.  It  was  evening  of  the  eighth  i  “  pr.  ved  in  public  with  his  |K;ople.”  Yet 
September  when  they  first  saw  Stayner’s  j  he  not  without  a  singular  reli.sh  for 
frigates,  and  coneliideri  them  to  be  their  ;  humor,  and  even  sarcasm  ;  he  kept  up  a 
own.  Day  dawne<l,  and  with  it  a  con-  goml  knowledge  of  j)oIiteliter.ature,  (which 
sciousness  of  their  dearlly  error.  They  no  fanatic  ever  does,)  and  had  even  the 
scattered  themselves  in  confusion,  like  pleasant  human  weakness  of  liking  it  to  be 
pigeons  when  a  hawk  is  on  the  wing ;  Known  that  he  ha<l  not  forgotten  his  scho- 
some  of  them  running  ashore  as  their  larship  while  defending  Taunton  or  chas- 
only  ch.ance  of  saving  their  treasures,  j  ing  Van  Tromp.  He  had  those  local, 
Stayner  was  upon  them  immediately,  and  !  homely  feelings,  often  found  in  great  men, 
there  were  six  hours  of  sharp  fighting,  and  generally  in  kindly  ones ;  for  instance. 
Their  vice-admiral  was  beaten,  and  las  he  would  get  his  bre.ail,  cheese,  and  beer 
vessel  plundered  and  burnt,  the  viceroy  from  Somersetshire,  and  had  a  Bridge- 
and  his  family  going  doam  in  it.  Only  a’ater  man  about  him  with  whom  he  liked 
two  ships  escaped,  and  great  was  the  j  to  chat  of  the  people  and  pkaces  of  his 
trea.sure  of  sparkling  silver  pieces  which  :  native  town.  All  these  traits  are  very 
fell  into  the  sailors’ homy  hands.  Montagu  I  English,  and  remind  one  a  good  deal  of 
(■ame  home  with  the  prizes.  The  bullion  I  Lord  Collingwood.  In  person  he  was  five 
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feet  and  a  half  high,  of  a  sanguine  com¬ 
plexion,  and  had  a  certain  species  of  dig¬ 
nity  yet  simplicity  about  him. 

“  The  last  thing  he  did  after  he  had  given  his  i 
commands  to  his  men,”  says  the  Biographer  of 
1 740,  “  was  to  pray  with  the  above-mentioned 
.Mr.  Bear,”  [afterwards  Mayor  of  Bridgewater, 
and  the  writer’s  informant,]  “  after  which  he 
would  say,  ‘  Thomas,  bring  me  the  pretty  cup 
of  sack.’  Ho  would  then  sit  down,  and  give 
Thomas  liberty  to  do  so,  and  inquire  what  news 
he  had  of  the  Bridgewater  men,  etc. ;  then  eat-  | 
ing  a  little  bread,  with  two  or  three  glas.ses  of 
canary  wine,  ho  went  to  bed.”  ] 

] 

We  are  now  near  the  end  of  this  groat 
and  good  man’s  career,  and  his  last  bit  of  ] 
service  was  worthy  of  his  whole  life.  It  i 
wsis  one  of  the  most  daring  things  any 
hero  ever  did,  and  wonderful  when  viewed  ^ 
as  the  work  of  a  man  far  gone  in  deadly  ; 
<li.sea.se,  and  at  the  head  of  an  over-worked  ' 
and  ill-furnished  squadron.  , 

When  the  Spanish  admiral  at  Santa  | 
Cruz  heard  of  Hlake’s  design,  he  prepared  ; 
for  a  desperate  defense.  The  harbor,  I 
shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  was  defended  by  I 
a  regular  cMstle.  Forts  lined  the  inner  | 
part  of  the  bay ;  and  the  forts  were  con-  | 
nected  with  the  ca.stle  by  a  line  of  earth-  | 
works.  To  these  preparations  were  added  ^ 
the  ves.sels  of  the  silver  fleet  itself — the  ‘ 
treasure  having  been  previously  carried 
ashore  fron«  it  to  the  town — and  the  g;il- 
leons  disjwsed  with  their  broailsides  out-  ' 
war<ls  at  the  narrow  entrance.  Other 
vessels  formed  still  another  line  inside 
these,  niul  not  a  spot  but  what  w.as  ma<le 
available  for  mu.sket  or  cannon.  It  was 
literally  like  going  into  the  lion’s  jaw. 

Alond.ay,  the  twentieth  April,  1057,  came ; 
ami  as  the  day  dawne<l  on  the  Peak  of 
T'enerifl’i*  and  the  llanpy  Isles  the  c:invas 
of  Hlake’s  s<}ua<Iron  loomed  high  out  of 
the  sea.  The  Spaniards  were  re.nly,  and 
waiting.  The  .sick  Admiral  rose  from 
his  bed,  came  out  into  the  fresh  breeze 
which  filletl  the  sails  and  hurriecl  them  on 
towards  the  enemy,  and  called  a  council 
of  w.ar.  lie  laid  his  phans  for  .an  .attack 
before  them,  and  every  body  knew  he 
must  do  his  best,  ami  that  the  risk  w.as 
tremendous.  Prayers  were  off’ered  ui»  be¬ 
fore  breakfast,  and  then  the  terrible  <lay’8 
work  b(*gan. 

The  jt.artition  of  labor  was  very  simple. 
Hlake  took  to  himself  and  his  division,  the 
attack  on  the  ciistle  and  batteries.  To 
Stayner  was  intrusted  the  attack  on  the 
galleons,  the  Admiral  no  doubt  remem¬ 


bering  his  recent  practice  in  that  way. 
They  had  twenty-five  ships  and  frigates 
between  them.  Forward  went  the  g^lant 
Stayner  with  his  vice-admiral’s  pennant 
streaming  from  the  Speaker  in  the  van  of 
all.  Castle,  batteries,  galleons,  he  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  their  freshest  fire,  and 
he  did  so,  right  into  a  semi-circle  of  shot, 
but  near  to  the  special  craft  that  he  meant 
to  take.  Blake  followed  immediately,  took 
the  shore  work  to  himself,  and  left  Stayner 
the  g.alleons.  It  soon  became  a  simple 
question  of  c.annoniiding,  and  the  Engli.sh 
c.annon.ading  was  the  best.  Tlie  fire  from 
the  forts  slackened  by  degrees,  and  b.at- 
teries  w'ere  shut  up  one  by  one.  At  noon, 
Blake  could  spare  a  little  time  to  help 
Stayner.  At  two  the  English  had  con- 
(luered.  Two  Spanish  ships  had  gone 
down,  .and  every  vessel  in  harbor  was  on 
fire,  A  shift  of  wind  came  with  such  won¬ 
derful  felicity  to  carry  them  out  again, 
that  it  wjis  e6teeme<l  distinctly  provi¬ 
dential.  They  left  the  place  a  wreck,  and 
yet  themselves  got  away  with  fifty  men 
only  killed,  and  a  liumired  and  fifty  wound¬ 
ed.  Nothing  even  in  Blake’s  career  ever 
so  much  delighted  the  English  nation,  or 
called  forth  so  much  wonder  anil  admir- 
ing  applause.  What  especially  excited 
surprise  and  speculation  was  that  the  Ad¬ 
miral  should  have  destroyed  the  Sj^Kinish 
fieet  while  under  the  protection  of 
miUn^  and  this  fact  not  only  drew  a  very 
celebrated  remark  from  Clarendon,  but  is 
even  now  pressed  into  service  as  bearing 
on  existing  controversies.  “He  w.as  the 
first  man  vdio  ever  brought  the  fleet  to  con¬ 
temn  ca.stles  on  shore,”  says  (’larendon. 
Mr.  Dixon  thinks  it  necessary,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  cheap  edition,  to  make  the  ex¬ 
ploit  the  grouml  of  hinting  at  the  inferior 
practice  of  some  modern  a<lmirals.  Tliis 
,  IS  no  doubt  a  |>opulur  topic  ;  but  for  our 
own  parts — remembering  the  great  diver¬ 
sities  of  o])inion  which  exist  between  the 
bt*st  practical  men  on  this  question  of 
wooden  walls  v.  stone  ones ;  rememlH*ring 
how  heavy  the  loss  at  Algiers  was,  though 
I  the  fortifications  there  were  wretched 
I  compared  with  those  now  existing  in  the 
I  great  military  (countries  of  Europe ;  liear- 
j  ing  in  mind  the  dictum  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  remarks  of  Sir  IIow- 
I  ar<l  Douglas — for  our  own  jiarts,  we  say, 
i  we  should  decline  the  respousibility  of  giv- 
I  ing  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  There  is  not  a  more  important  question 
j  than  the  degree  to  which  the  changes  ot 
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the  last  half-century  have  affected  Enpf-  His  obsequies  were  worthy  of  his  nation 
land’s  naval  supremacy.  Hut  it  is  a  ques-  and  his  fame.  Ili-s  body,  embalmed,  and 
tion  which  only  time  can  decide,  and  cased  in  lead,  was  carried  by  sea  to  Green- 
which  can  not  be  discussed  in  the  mean  wiuh,  and  lay  in  state  on  the  spot  where 
while  without  a  degp’ee  of  technical  and  the  present  noble  hospital  shelters  the 
special  knowledge,  very  rarely  found  out  veterans  who  fought  in  the  hist  naval 
of  the  circle  of  professional  men.  Enough,  war  under  men  like  himself.  Ilis  long 
if  the  general  body  of  popular  writers  sup-  funeral  procession,  barges  and  banners, 
ply  authentic  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  admirals  and  generals,  all  the  great  state 
earlier  heroes,  whose  glorious  way  of  officers  of  a  great  and  stirring  yet  pious 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  their  own  time  and  reverent  age,  passed  up  the  river  on 
affords  the  best  encouragement  to  their  the  fourth  of  Se|»tember.  At  West- 
successors  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  minster,  salvoes  of  artillery  received  it; 
another.  and  heralds  were  in  attendance  to  marshal 

The  remiiinder  of  Admiral  Blake’s  gre.at  the  line  in  conformity  with  the  traditions 
story  is  soon  told.  After  his  triumph  at  of  earlier  ceremonies  in  honor  of  earlier 
Santa  Cruz  ho  returned  at  once  to  the  heroes.  Ilis  remains  were  then  laid  in  a 
coast  of  Spain.  His  spirit  was  as  high  as  vault  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  ChajM?!,  in 
ever,  though  death  was  in  his  face ;  and  ^  the  old  Abbey  ;  and  one  of  the  simplest, 
he  ran  over  to  Salee  on  the  Morocco  coast  j  bravest,  truest  of  all  English  captains  wa.s 
to  conclude  negotiations  with  the  dusky  j  handed  over  to  history  and  to  a  posterity 
pirates  and  set  the  captives  of  Christen-  which,  if  it  understands  its  own  interests, 
dorn  free.  He  M^as  completely  successful  will  never  let  such  memories  die.  At  the 
in  his  object,  and  he  now  made  for  home.  Restoration,  his  corpse  was  taken  out  of 
The  honors  he  had  won  by  his  late  expe-  its  place  of  honor,  and,  says  Mr.  Dixon, 
dition,  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  the  jewel  j  “  cast  into  a  pit.”  But  though  it  w.as  cer- 
sent  him,  the  letter  of  Cromwell,  came  to  |  tainlv  removed  from  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
him  while  still  afloat.  He  crossed  the  !  the  Seventh,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it 
Bay  of  Biscay,  getting  worse  and  worse  |  was  treated  with  the  indecency  which  our 
every  hour.  By  the  time  England  was  in  j  biographer  reprehends.  Other  writers  of 
sight  he  was  on  his  death-bed  in  his  cabin,  !  credit  represent  the  remains  as  having 
and  it  was  just  as  his  ship  sailed  into  Ply-  j  been  simply  transferred  to  the  Abliey 
mouth  Sound,  and  there  rose  before  the  ,  yard.  To  whatever  situation  his  dust 
eyes  of  his  shipmates  the  well-known  '  was  consigned,  it  rests  in  |>eace  ;  and 
scenes  of  the  finest  of  English  sea-ports,  j  England,  juster  to  his  renown  than  was 
that  his  high  and  pure  spirit  passcMl  away,  possible  in  the  hour  of  retaliation  to  the 
It  was  the  autumn  of  1657,  when  he  was  ne.ated  spirits  of  that  age,  numbers  him 
just  entering  on  his  sixtieth  year.  among  her  greatest  naval  heroes. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Borlow. 

SAKOONTALA;  OK,  THE  LOST  RING.* 


Epic  and  lyric  poetry  have  found  a 
home  wherever  the  human  soul  has  emerg¬ 
ed  from  barbarism ;  they  belong  alike 
to  all  the  cultured  tribes  of  mankind. 
Wherever  the  past  has  lured  with  its 

*  Sakoontald,  or  the  Lost  Ring ;  an  Indian  Drama. 
Tranalau-d  into  English  Prnae  and  Verse  from  the 
Bauakrit  of  Eilid&M.  By  Monibr  Williaus,  if.  A. 
Profeaaor  of  Sanskrit  at  Haileybury.  Uertturd: 
1865. 


world  of  mythic  splendors,  or  the  present 
and  future,  by  their  yet  nearer  impre.ss, 
have  woke  the  poet’s  inner  life  of  thought, 
there  the  epos  and  ode  have  ever  risen  as 
the  instinctive  voice  of  these  deep  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  soul.  But  dramatic  ]x>ctry 
is  no  such  cosmopolite.  It  comes  to  us 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  history  of 
that  great  family  of  nations,  already  asso 
ciatca  with  so  much  that  is  great  and  glo. 
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rioua  in  the  fasti  of  our  world,  whose  lan¬ 
guages  bear  the  treasures  of  all  Gentile 
thought,  and  have  ever  been  the  medium 
of  European  civilization.  The  drama,  in 
a  word,  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Indo- 
Teutonic  race. 

Not  that  we  would  claim  for  every 
member  of  that  family  a  right  to  this 
splendid  heirloom :  there  are  many  na¬ 
tions  of  high  intellectual  name,  who  have 
no  part  in  the  inheritance.  Thus  ancient 
Home  and  modern  Persia  have  no  indi¬ 
genous  drama,  no  national  form  which  has 
struck  its  roots  down  deep  in  the  national 
character,  and  draws  direct  a  living  ener¬ 
gy  from  its  secret  elements  of  vigor  and 
strength.  We  feel,  when  we  read  the 
Koman  comedies,  that  these  have  no  vital 
union  with  the  nation’s  “  heart  of  hearts 
they  are  borrowed  from  another  soil,  and 
here  languish  in  an  uncongenial  clime.  A 
national  drama  can  only  exist  by  express¬ 
ing  the  national  character,  by  gathering 
into  itself  all  that  is  great  and  heroic  in  its 
past  history  and  present  development. 
Every  great  dramatic  literature  is  a  world 
in  itself,  which  reproduces  on  a  smaller 
scale  all  those  strong  lines  of  influence, 
which  have  been  working  on  the  jieople 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  have 
made  its  inner  and  outer  life  what  they 
are.  Who  can  not  read  in  the  dramas  of 
Greece,  Spain,  or  England,  the  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  busy  years  of  action,  whose  an¬ 
nals,  at  the  very  sound  of  their  names, 
rise  at  once  to  fill  the  mind  with  images — 
years  which  have  left  their  stamp  on  the 
nation's  very  type  of  countenance,  how 
much  deeper  still  on  what  is  yet  more 
plastic,  its  inner  character  and  soul? 

Ancient  India,  like  ancient  Greece,  has 
a  drama  of  her  own,  which,  untouched  by 
foreign  influence,  and  fostered  only  by  na¬ 
tive  culture,  has  flourished  and  (leclined 
with  an  original  history ;  exemplifying 
under  that  distant  sky,  in  its  lonely  cycle 
of  development,  the  same  laws  of  growth 
and  decay,  which  have  been  so  unceasing¬ 
ly  at  work  in  our  busier  western  world. 
Cotemporary  with  Lucretius  and  Ca¬ 
tullus,  it  reached  its  greatest  splendor  at 
the  court  of  Vikramiiditya,  King  of| 
Oujein  ;  and  Kalidasa,  whose  chef  d'oeuvre 
has  been  so  lately  translated  into  English, 
was  one  of  the  “  nine  gems”  which  attest 
the  munificence  of  that  renowned  patron 
of  Hindu  literature. 

In  these  poems  we  find  faithfully  por¬ 
trayed  the  Indian  mind  as  it  was  in  those 


old  days.  The  nation  of  dreaming  mys¬ 
tics,  on  whom  Alexander’s  cotemporaries 
gazed  with  such  bewildered  awe,  between 
whom  and  the  impulsive  Greeks  there  lay 
a  gulf  which  no  man  living  could  pass, 
have  reproduced  themselves  in  their 
dramas,  and  thrown  on  the  canvas  of 
mythic  distance  the  outlines  of  their  own 
present  and  its  world.  Their  dramas,  as 
opposed  to  the  classical,  may  belong  to 
i  the  romantic  school ;  but  in  truth  they 
might  be  almost  said  to  constitute  a  class 
by  themselves — cut  off,  like  the  Indijin 
mind,  from  all  those  mighty  influences, 
which  for  some  three  thcusjind  years  have 
been  moulding  Europe  into  what  she  is.  It 
is  indeed  a  strange  problem  to  contemplate 
the  Indian  miml  pacing  its  lonely  round  ; 
no  “  spot  of  dull  stagnation”  like  China, 
but  full  of  energy,  and  life,  and  hope : 

“  A  still  salt  pool  locked  in  with  bars  of  sand, 
I^eft  on  the  thore,  that  bears  all  night 
The  plunging  waves  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moun-led  waters  white 

save  that  India,  locked  in  by  the  Indus 
and  Himalaya,  hay  far  away  and  apart, 
where  even  the  faintest  echoes  of  Greece 
or  EurojM)  could  never  reach  her.  The 
great  masters  of  human  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage  have  to  the  Indian  mind  lived  in 
vain  ;  it  h.as  run  through  its  solitary  cycle 
and  worked  out  its  own  weary  jrroblem 
alone  ;  yet  India  has  a  literature  of  jroetry 
and  philosophy  which  reaches  back  to  the 
earliest  times,  older  than  Troy  and  the 
Iliad,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Pentateuch 
itself.  There  were  Indian  poets  before 
Homer  had  lisped  his  first  song ;  there 
were  Indian  thinkers  and  philosophers,  be¬ 
fore  Thales  called  water  the  dpxJt  of  all 
things ;  and  though  this  succession  of 
writers  has  now  dwindled  down  to  idle 

f)oetasters  and  pedantic  grammarians,  it 
las  never  ceased  from  those  e.arliest  ages 
down  even  to  the  present  dav.  Like  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  Itings,  whose 
statues  Herodotus  beheld  in  the  hall  of 
the  tem]>lo  of  Thebes,  the  long  series 
stretches  back  from  our  time,  “  Piromis 
from  Piromis,  man  from  man,”  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  And 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  with  this  long  line 
of  poets  and  sages,  India  has  no  history — 
with  a  literature  which  would  almost  rival 
.an  Alexandrian  library,  she  knows  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  of  the  past.  It  is  to  West¬ 
ern  scholars  that  she  will  owe  all  that 
she  ever  knows  of  her  history ;  it  is 
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only  a  Lassen  or  a  Wilson  who  have 
thrown  any  light  in  the  gloom.  Each 
successive  generation  of  Hindus  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  “torch  of  life”  from  its  fore¬ 
runners,  and  each  has  lived  its  little  span 
an<l  left  its  songs  and  its  dreams ;  out 
none  of  the  long  series  has  bestowed  one 
|)assing  thought  on  preserving  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  events  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  lived  and  died.  The  present,  in  fact, 
to  the  true  Hindu  had  no  charms ;  the 
world  was  but  a  hideous  prison-house, 
whose  cells  were  the  weary  round  of  trans¬ 
migrations,  through  which  the  soul  must 
j)ass  ere  it  regmn  its  final  home.  What 
matter  whether  dj'^nasties  rise  or  fall  ? 
what  are  earth’s  trivial  interests  to  him  ? 
The  present  lies  as  the  fitful  feverish  dream  j 
between  two  solemn  states  of  repose,  the 
silent  irrevocable  past,  and  the  silent  inex-  j 
orable  future  ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the 
Hindu  thinker  turns,  to  plunge  into  their 
still  depths.  The  past  is  peopled  with  gi¬ 
gantic  mythologies,  with  dynasty  behind 
ilynasty  of  gods,  with  cycles  upon  cycles 
of  Brahma’s  day.s,  and  all  their  complicat¬ 
ed  involutions  of  years,  in  vain  efforts  to 
bridge  over  the  abyss ;  as  if  any  finite 
number,  however  enormous,  could  be  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  eternity,  or  any 
sum  of  years,  though  aeons  be  heaped  on 
Rjons,  could  give  us  nny  pamliax  of  the 
Divine  existence. 

Amidst  this  hopeless  reaching  after  the 
illimitable  distance,  the  transient  present 
vanishes  and  is  lost.  All  of  India’s  past 
history,  that  is  still  preserved,  is  saved  for 
us  in  spite  of  herself.  The  words  that 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  those  old  sages 
come  fraught  with  a  message  far  otlier 
than  that  which  the  speaker  intrusted  to 
their  charge ;  and  it  is  from  the  question- 
ijig  of  these,  their  mes.sengers,  that  com¬ 
parative  philology  has  gained  its  most 
splendid  triumphs.  The  Sanskrit  of  an¬ 
cient  India  is  the  great  instrument  of  its 
discoveries ;  and  to  the  language  of  these 
dreaming  Brahmans,  by  a  strange  revolu¬ 
tion,  we  owe  our  deepest  insight  into  the 
true  structure  and  history  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  such  intensely  self-conscious 
nations  as  Greece  and  Rome. 

Like  her  religion,  poetry,  philosophy, 
grammar,  India’s  drama  is  peculiarly  her 
own.  The  8.ame  influences  are  at  w’ork  to 
mould  it,  the  same  fond  absorption  in  the 
past,  amid  a  world  of  ideal  pictures,  on 
which  the  soul  gazed,  like  the  Carthusian 
monk  in  his  convent,  till  it  seemed  as 
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though  these  were  the  realities,  and  all 
else  but  the  dream. 

The  heroic  plays  of  the  Indian  stage  lie 
apart  from  the  world  of  Indian  life,  in  a 
soft  slumberous  atmosphere  of  their  own ; 
the  air  comes  laden  with  a  luxurious  faint¬ 
ness,  which  tells  of  the  eft’eminate  people 
who  dwell  there.  The  dramas  of  ./Eschylus 
are,  indeed,  unreal — they  are  cast  in  a 
world  of  Titanic  inhabitant.s,  and  belong 
not  to  our  mortal  earth ;  but  these  pri- 
mjeval  giants  have  still  hearts  and  souls 
like  ourselves  ;  and  even  in  the  “  Prome- 
theu.s,”  with  its  lonely  ocean  and  Caucasus, 
we  know  that  beneath  the  horizon  lies  the 
world  of  toiling  men ;  that  there  are  the 
poet’s  own  Athens  and  Marathon,  could 
i  we  only  see  beyond  the  sea  line.  But  the 
Indian  drama  has  no  such  deep  root  of 
connection  with  life ;  it  is  unreal  and 
ethereal  as  a  Midsummer  Night’s  Dre.ara 
throughout. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  world  of  fiction, 
one  strange  element  of  life  and  reality 
comes  to  view ;  all  the  more  startling 
from  the  universal  coloring  of  glamor  light 
which  overspreads  all  the  rest.  We  refer 
to  the  language  in  which  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  here  is  opened  a  question  of 
curious  and  unexpected  interest.  Unlike 
the  other  monuments  of  ancient  Hindu 
thought,  these  plays  are  not  written  in 
the  purely  sacred  Sanskrit ;  they  admit 
a  mixture  of  a  baser  and  more  vulgar 
alloy.  Tlie  heroes,  indeed,  still  speak  the 
language  of  the  demigods,  a  language 
which,  in  the  poet’s  time,  had  doubtless 
ceased  to  be  the  medium  of  social  inter¬ 
course  ;  but  the  female  characters  and 
servants  generally  use  an  inferior  dialect. 
This  patois,  or  l*riikrit,  is  derived  from 
Sanskrit,  as  Italian  or  Sp.anish  from  Latin ; 
and,  according  to  the  lower  or  higher 
station  of  the  speakers,  is  the  greater  or 
less  degradation  of  the  sacred  tongue  on 
their  lips.  If  this  farago  of  langu.lges, 
which  presents  such  a  strange  phenome¬ 
non  in  all  Hindu  plays,  were  but  the  idle 
freak  of  a  poet-pedant,  or  the  wild  vagary 
of  burlesque,  like  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
“  Bourgeois  Gentilhorame,”  they  would 
have  little  to  tempt  the  European  scholar ; 
but  they  have  another  and  far  deeper  in¬ 
terest.  These  were  the  spoken  dialects  of 
the  poet’s  own  time,  which  were  passing 
to  and  fro  on  the  lips  of  men  in  the  street 
and  the  bazar,  ere  the  first  Roman  eagle 
had  alighted  on  that  Albion  whence  after 
ages  should  summon  India’s  latest  and  most 
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beneficent  conquerors.  These  dialects  are  | 
a  rich  mine  of  materials  to  the  philologist ; ' 
for  they  form  the  connecting  link  between  | 
the  ancient  Sanskrit  and  many  of  the  : 
spoken  dialects  of  the  India  of  our  day  ; 
ami  numberless  forms  in  these  modern  | 
idioms,  which  in  the  wear  ami  tear  of  cen- 1 
turies  have  become  corrupted  and  de- ! 
faced,  are  at  once  explained  and  recoined  | 
to  the  stmb'nt  by  kindred  words  in  the  ' 
Prakrit  of  the  plays.  At  the  same  time  | 
Prakrit  is  full  of  another  interest  for  the 
student  of  ancient  history ;  tor  Prakrit  ' 
lecrends  have  been  deciphered  on  the , 
bilingu.al  coins  of  the  Greek  kings  of^ 
Uactria ;  and  it  is  also  the  sacred  Ian-  j 
giiage  of  the  Jainas  of  India  and  the  , 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  and  closely  connect-  j 
ed  with  the  history  of  those  religions,  and  [ 
the  literature  in  which  they  embody  their  : 
ideas.  I 

The  Sahoontahi  of  Kalidasa  was  intro- 
<luced  into  our  European  world  by  Sir 
W.  Jones,  who,  some  seventy  years  ago, 
on  his  arriv’al  in  Bengal,  was  the  first  to 
make  the  startling  discovery  that  the 
Hindus  had  an  ancient  drama  at  all.  His 
translation  in  prose,  which  was  published 
in  1789,  excited  more  general  interest  in 
Europe,  than  |»erhaps  any  similar  Oriental 
translation,  if  we  except  the  Arabian 
Niffhtfi^  and  PiljHitj^  the  second  Ciaisoe  of 
our  childhood.  It  was  retranslated  into 
several  languages,  and  its  beauties  at  once 
recognized  and  admired ;  and  among 
others,  (ioethe,  with  his  world-wide  sym¬ 
pathies,  at  once  gave  his  warm  welcome 
to  the  str.anger.* 

And  yet  Sir  W.  Jones’s  translation  una¬ 
voidably  gives  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  original,  for  the  31S.  which  he  used 
w.as  of  a  later  recension,  and  abounded 
with  interpolated  scenes,  of  a  later  and 
far  inferior  workmanship.  Professor  Wil¬ 
liams  edited,  a  year  or  two  since,  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  (if  the  origin.al  in  its  genuine 
form,  from  a  careful  collation  of  MSS., 
with  an  ample  collection  of  notes,  which 
embody  .all  the  information  the  student  of 
this  branch  of  Sanskrit  literature  can  re- 

*  ’*  Willst  <lu  die  Bluthedes  friilicn,  die  Friiclite  dcs 
sputoreri  Julires, 

Willst  du  was  rcizt  und  eatziickt,  willst  du  was 
sattigt  uiid  nulirt, 

WilLst  du  den  Himnicl,  die  Erde,  mit  eiiiem  Na- 
meii  be^treifen ; 

Ncnn’  icli,  Sakoutala,  Dieb,  uud  so  ist  Alles 
geaagt I" 


quire.  In  the  present  volume  he  has 
given  us,  from  the  same  nncorrupted 
text,  the  first  English  translation,  into 
ju’ose  and  verse,  of  this  chef  d'ceuvre  of 
the  “  Indian  Shakspeare,”  and  it  may  now 
be  Sitid  for  the  first  time  that  our  language 
possesses  a  worthy  re})roduction  of  the 
great  clas.sic  of  Hindu  literature.  Apart 
from  its  merits  as  a  translation,  the  volume 
well  deserves  our  notice  for  its  magnificent 
external  decorations.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  sumptuous  specimen  of  decorative 
Oriental  j»rinting  that  has  ever  issued 
from  an  English  press ;  every  page  is 
surrounded  with  an  elaborately  colored 
border,  the  designs  for  which  have  been 
copied  from  various  Oriental  MSS.,  which 
have  likewise  supplied  some  splendid  illu¬ 
minations  ;  an<l  every  act  is  illustrated  by 
two  beautiful  wood  engravings.  The 
peculiar  features  of  Indian  scenery  have 
been  studiously  preserved ;  and  the  cos¬ 
tumes  adaptc«l  to  those  of  the  age  of  the 
drama. 

Kalidasa  is  the  mo.st  universal  of  all  the 
Indi.-in  poets ;  there  is  none  that  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  rivals  him  in  his  own  j)eculiar  skill. 
His  is  not  the  j)ower  that  moves  the  pas¬ 
sions,  that  can  “  purify  the  soul  by  pity  or 
terror  every  where  we  trace  the  gentle 
languor  which  tells  of  the  contemplative 
Hindu.  His  drama  is  no  dpufia  of  intense 
reality,  where  a  lifetime  is  condensed  into 
an  hour — where  the  spectator  sits,  as  a 
temporary  Providence,  to  watch  the  pa.ss- 
ing  characters  as  they  move,  each  one  with 
his  inmost  bosom  opened  and  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  jiassions  laid  bare.  Rather 
is  it  a  languid  lotus-land,  where  we  wan¬ 
der  from  (Iream  to  dream  ;  all  is  cast  in  an 
attitude  of  still-life  .and  ixqiose,  as  if  labor 
were  not  man’s  {Mirtion,  and  life  itself  but 
a  trance. 

The  deep  sympathy  with  nature  in  all 
her  moods,  the  intense  love  of  landscjqte 
and  distance,  which  so  strongly  distin¬ 
guishes  Indi.an  jioetry  from  its  classical 
coteniporaries,  is  seen  in  Kalidasa  in  its 
purest  and  noblest  form  ;  and  no  where  do 
we  meet  with  lovelier  paintings  of  tropical 
scenes  than  are  to  be  found  m  his  poems. 
And  yet  even  here  we  trace  the  same  gen¬ 
tle  reverie  which  hangs  round  his  portraits 
of  charar-ters  ;  nature  is  loved  as  a  dream¬ 
land,  where  the  woods  and  mountains  are 
idealized  like  the  rest.  They  feel  with  tho 
hero’s  fortunes,  they  weep  with  his  tears, 
they  share  his  joys,  as  though  hature  were 
but  the  shadow  of  the  soul,  and  took  from 
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thence  all  its  lineaments.  One  of  the  early 
poets  cf  the  Veda  sings,  “  I  distinguish  not 
if  I  am  this  all,  for  I  go  [Kjrplexed  and 
bound  in  mind  a  strange  conception  for 
one  earlier  than  Ilomer,  and  which  at  once 
B'amps  the  true  eharaeter  of  the  Hindu 
mind.  The  same  feeling,  however  modi¬ 
fied,  runs  through  all  Hindu  iK)etry  ;  na¬ 
ture  is  loved  because  it  mingles  with  the 
dream,  and  not  because,  Autseus-like  from 
its  contact,  the  poet  wakes  afresh  to  con¬ 
scious  energy  and  strength. 

The  earliest  si^cimen  of  the  Hindu 
theater  is  the  “Toy  Cart,”  ascribed  to 
King  Sudraka,  which  tradition  assigns  to 
the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Kalidasa,  as  we  have  said,  belongs 
to  the  succeeding  eentury,  and  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  court  of  Vikramuditya, 
whose  great  victory  (b.c.  56)  over  the 
Scj'thian  hordes  as  tlicy  passed  onward 
from  liactria  into  India,  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Samvat  era,  from  which  the 
Hindus  still  continue  to  count.  Only 
three  of  his  plays  are  left,  and  one  of 
these  is  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  the 
other,  the  Vikramorvasi,  has  been  beauti¬ 
fully  translated  by  Professor  Wilson,  in 
his  “  Hindu  Drama,”  who  has  likewise 
given  an  admirable  version  of  the  “  Toy 
Cart.”  To  his  pages  we  would  also  refer 
our  readers  for  translations  from  two 
later  authors,  Bhavabhiiti,  who  flourished 
A.D.  720,  in  the  Court  of  Yasoverma, 
King  of  Kanoj — and  Visakhadatta,  of  a 
yet  later  date,  who  has  left  a  fpiasi-his- 
torieal  play  on  the  legend  of  Chandra- 
gupta,  the  Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks. 
Our  limits  restrict  us  to  the  present  spe¬ 
cimen,  and  forbid  us  to  attempt  any 
lengthened  history  of  the  Hindu  Theater 
as  a  whole.  Sudraka  and  Kalidasa  arc 
the  most  ancient  dramatists  w-hose  works 
have  been  preserved,  as  the  next,  Bhava- 
bhuti,  is  much  more  recent ;  btit  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  many  earlier 
plays  have  been  lost.  Thus  the  prologue 
of  the  Vikramorvasi  expressly  alludes  to 
the  “  compositions  of  fortner  dramatic 
bards ;”  and  perhaps  among  these  nnght 
be  numbered  some  unknown  names  which 
have  come  down  to  us  as  quoted  by 
scholiasts.  Gne  evidence  of  the  high  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  dr.ama  is  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  extant  specimens  presuppose  a 
school  of  dramatic  criticism  ;  and  even  in 
the  works  of  Sudraka  and  Kalidasa,  we 
find  express  allusions  to  the  elaborate 


technicalities,  which  correspond  in  India 
to  our  ow’ii  Aristotelian  unities.* 

The  Hindu  drama  admits  of  every  va¬ 
riety,  from  the  most  idealized  heroic  type 
to  the  coarsest  satire  and  buftbonery  ;  and 
alike  through  all,  even  in  its  most  sustained 
eflbrts  there  runs  side  by  side  with  the  j»a- 
thos  and  tragedy  an  element  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  and  comic,  Schlegel  observes  that 
every  theater  has  its  buftbon  ;  and  thus  the 
Hindu  has  its  viJiishaka,  who,  like  the 
gracioso  of  the  Spanish  stage,  accom- 
|>anies  the  hero  as  his  contident  and 
friend,  and  mocks,  wdth  a  Sancho-Panza- 
like  grotesqueness,  his  chiefs  more  ele¬ 
vated  sentiments,  bringing  down  in  fact 
the  heroics  of  romance  to  the  vulgar  level 
of  common  life.  A  happy  denouetneut  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  ail  Hindu  ])lays; 
and  this  law'  h.as  effectually  stilled  all  the 
nobler  efforts  of  Tragedy.  It  is  not,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  dreamy  temperament  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  that  the  true  Tragic  Muse  could 
ever  find  a  home;  she  loves  a  people  of 
strong  fiber  and  resolute  will,  nurse<l  in 
danger  and  storm.  With  the  growth  of 
imperial  Athens  rose  Athenian  tragedy, 
reflecting  in  its  expansion  all  the  cotem¬ 
porary  revolutions  of  thought ;  and  our 
ow'n  old  English  drama  was  nursed  in  the 
century  of  the  Keformation  and  the  throes 
of  political  convulsion. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Sakoontala,  and 
shall  proceed  to  give  an  analysis  of  its 
story,  extracting  such  scenes  as  ap{)ear 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  English  read¬ 
er.  The  story  itself  is  an  ancient  legend, 
found  in  one  of  those  tw’o  mythological 
epics,  the  Ilamdyana  and  Mahdbhdrata, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  the  Homeric 
poems  in  the  ancient  literature  of  India, 
and,  like  them,  contain  the  storehouse 
w'hence  succeeding  poets  drew  their  mate¬ 
rials.  Like  the  royal  houses  of  Thebes 
and  Myeena",  Indian  legend  has  its  Solar 
and  Ljinar  dynasty  of  kings  ;  to  the  latter 
of  these  mythic  lines  the  hero  of  the 
present  play  belongs. 


*  An  allusion  to  an  acted  Hindu  drama  occurs  in 
Somadeva'a  “Ocean  of  Stories,”  wltich,  though  of 
course  valuolcaa  as  an  evidence  of  antiquity,  (aa  thia 
work  only  dates  from  the  12th  century.)  is  not  with¬ 
out  ita  interest  as  a  little  glimpse  into  an  old  forgot¬ 
ten  past.  “  White  there,  we  heard  the  sound  of  a 
little  drum,  and  my  mother,  recollecting  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband,  said  to  mo.  sobbing :  *  Y our  fatlicr's 
friend,  the  actor  Uhavauanda,  is  playing  to-day.’  ” 
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The  drama  opens  with  a  pastoral  scene, 
laid  in  one  of  those  quiet  hermitages 
which  in  ancient  times  were  so  common  in 
India,  whither,  as  to  the  moiiasteiies  of 
the  middle  ages,  men  of  studious  habits 
tied  for  jieace  and  seclusion,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tyranny  and  oi)pression  which  were 
rampant  in  the  land.  It  was  perhaps  in 
some  such  retired  grove  :vs  this,  that 
.Mexandcr  found  the  Gymnosojdiists,  and 
Onesicratus  held  that  interview  with  the 
wise  Dandamis,  and  told  him  of  philoso¬ 
phers  among  the  barbarians,  such  as  Py¬ 
thagoras,  Socrates,  and  Diogenes — when 
the  Indian  replied  that  “they  indeed  ap- 
tK*ared  to  him  to  have  been  men  of  genius, 
but  to  have  lived  with  too  p.'issive  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  laws,” 

Into  this  peaceful  hermitage.  King 
I)ushy.anta,  wliile  engaged  in  the  chase, 
enters  with  his  charioteer,  in  full  pursuit 
of  the  flying  antelope.  The  voice  of  one 
of  the  hermits  suddenly  arrests  him  in  his 
eager  pursuit,  and  forbids  him  to  profane 
the  sanctuary  by  the  blood  of  one  of  its 
dependents.  Tenderness  to  all  animal 
life  is  a  favorite  subject  in  all  Hindu 
poetry. 

The  king  immediately  desists,  and  is 
invited  to  ])artake  of  the  hermit's  hospi¬ 
tality.  As  he  walks  through  the  sacred 
j)recincts,  wo  have  the  following  beautiful 
description  of  the  hermitage  : 

“  King^  {to  hit  charioteer.)  Po  you  not  observe 
Beneath  the  trees  whose  hollow  trunks  afford 
Secure  retreat  to  many  a  nestling  brood 
Of  parrots,  scattered  grains  of  rice  lie  strewn. 
Lo!  here  and  there  are  seen  the  polished  slabs 
That  serve  to  bruise  the  fruit  of  Ingudi. 

The  gentle  roc-doer,  taught  to  trust  in  man, 
Unstarticd  hear  our  voices;  on  the  paths 
Appear  the  traces  of  bark- woven  vests 
Borne  dripping  from  the  limpid  fount  of 
waters. 

And  mark  I 

Laved  are  the  roots  of  trees  by  deep  canals, 
Who.se  glassy  waters  tremble  in  the  breeze ; 
The  sprouting  verdure  of  the  leaves  is  dimmed 
By  dusky  wreaths  of  upward  curling  smoke 
From  burnt  oblations;  and  on  new-mown 
lawns 

Around  our  car  graze  leisurely  the  fawns.” 

During  his  stay  with  the  hermits,  the 
king  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  Sakoontala, 
the  daughter  of  Viswainitra,  who  has 
been  brought  up  with  the  maidens  of  the 
hermitage ;  and  w'e  have  some  pleasing 
little  scenes  describing  the  dawn  of  pas¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  the  pair,  varied  by 


!  touches  of  grotesque  humor  in  the  dis- 
!  tress  of  the  gracioso,  at  his  patron’s  sud¬ 
den  fancy  for  pastoral  pleasures.  The 
:  lovers  arc  married,  but  Dushyanta  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  court,  and  he  leaves  his 
bride  for  the  present  in  the  hermitage. 
The  scene  that  follows  we  e.xtract  entire ; 
it  is  thrown  artistically  as  an  episode  be- 
.  tween  the  acts,  and  in  all  the  light  touches 
I  of  character  and  incident  w’e  may  recog¬ 
nize  Kalidasa’s  peculiar  skill.  Nor  must 
we  judge  of  the  incident,  on  which  the 
i  catastrophe  turns,  by  our  European  no¬ 
tions.  To  us  a  Br.ahman’s  curse  is  a  mean¬ 
ingless  sound,  but  not  so  to  the  supersti¬ 
tious  Hindu,  who  even  to  this  day  lives  in 
'  the  constant  dread  of  incurring  its  mys¬ 
terious  anathema.  On  a  Hindu’s  daily 
,  life,  in  fact,  ever  rests  a  continual  shadow, 
the  terror  of  a  spiritual  interdict,  which 
haunts  his  steps  at  every  turn.  He  moves 
in  an  enchanted  circle,  surrounded  by  in¬ 
visible  spells,  his  every  act  encompassed 
'  by  je.alous  powers,  who  watch  his  minutest 
I  transgres.sion  of  their  own  arbitrary  laws 
!  — laws  which  he  himself  is  perhaps  uncon- 
!  scions  of,  and  c-in  only  tell  their  existence 
!  by  their  effects.  Calamity  and  disease 
I  are  the  penalties  of  every  such  transgres- 
I  sion ;  and  the  hapless  votary  wanders 
j  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  tracked  by 
!  these  inexorable  (iorgons  of  superstition, 
i  To  such  a  people  the  curse  of  a  Brahman 
I  comes  with  an  ominous  sound  ;  and  these 
j  were  the  feelings,  we  must  not  forget, 

•  which  animated  both  poet  and  audience 
I  iti  the  present  play. 

I 

Scene.* — Ths  Garden  of  the  Hermitage. 

Enter  Priyamradd  and  Anatttyd  in  the  act 
of  gathering  Jtouere. 

'^Anaaityd.  Although,  dear  Priyamvadd,  it 
rejoices  my  heart  to  think  that  Sakoontala  has 
been  happily  united  to  a  husband  in  every  re¬ 
spect  worthy  of  her,  nevertheless  I  can  not 
help  feeling  somewhat  uneasy  in  my  mind. 

“Prjy.  How  so  ? 

**Ana.  You  know  that  the  pious  king  was 
gratefully  dismis.sed  by  the  hermits  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  of  their  sacrificial  rite.  He 
has  now  returnc<l  to  his  capital,  leaving  Sakoon¬ 
tala  under  our  care ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  the  society  of  his  royal  consort.s,  he 
will  not  forget  all  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
hermitage  of  ours. 

“  Priy.  On  that  score  be  at  ease.  Persons 
I  of  his  noble  nature  are  not  so  destitute  of  all 

*  We  may  here  remark  that  all  these  dramas  are 
I  written  in  an  intermixture  of  prose  and  verse. 
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honoral>lc  feeling.  I  confers,  however,  that 
there  is  one  point,  alx)ut  which  I  am  rather 
anxious;  what  tliink  you,  will  fattier  Kanwa 
say,  when  he  hears  what  has  occurred  ? 

“  Ana.  In  my  opinion  he  will  approve  the 
marriage. 

“  Priy.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

“Ano.  From  the  first  it  was  always  his  fixed 
purpose  to  bestow  the  maiden  on  a  hu.sband 
worthy  of  her;  and  since  Heaven  has  given 
her  such  a  husliand,  his  wi.shes  have  been  real¬ 
ized  without  any  trouble  to  himself. 

{Jaokiny  at  tht  Jlower-hatket.)  We 
have  gathered  flowers  enough  for  the  sacred 
offering,  dear  Anasuya. 

“Ana.  Well,  then,  let  us  now  gather  more, 
that  we  may  have  wherewith  to  propitiate  the 
guardian  deity  of  our  dear  Sakoontala. 

“  Priy.  By  all  means. 

[T/iry  continue  gathering. 
“A  voice  behind  the  tcenee.  Ho  there  I  See 
you  not  that  1  am  here  I* 

“Ana.  (listening.)  That  must  be  the  voice 
of  a  guest  announcing  his  arrival. 

“  Priy.  Surely  Sakoontala  is  not  absent  from 
the  cottage.  [.4/»*</e.]  Her  heart  at  least  is  ab¬ 
sent,  I  fear. 

“Ana.  Come  away,  come  away;  we  have 
gathered  flowers  enough.  [They  mote  aicay. 

“The  pime  voice  behind  the  scenee.  Wo  to 
thee,  maiden,  for  daring  to  slight  a  guest  like 
me! 

“  Shall  I  stand  here  unwelcomed  ;  even  I, 

A  very  mine  of  penitential  merit, 

Worthy  of  all  respect?  Shalt  thou,  rash 
maid. 

Thus  set  at  naught  the  ever  sacred  ties 
Of  hospitality  ?  and  fix  thy  thought 
Upon  the  cherished  object  of  thy  love 
AVhile  I  am  present?  Thus  I  curse  thee 
then — 

He,  even  he  of  whom  thou  thinkest,  he 
Shall  think  no  more  of  thee ;  nor  in  his  heart 
Retain  thy  image.  Vainly  shalt  thou  strive 
To  waken  his  remembrance  of  the  past ; 

He  shall  disown  thee  even  as  the  sot. 

Roused  from  his  midnight  drunkenness,  denies 
The  words  he  uttered  in  his  revelings. 

“Priy.  Alas !  alas !  I  fear  a  terrible  misfor¬ 
tune  h^  occurred !  Sakoontala,  from  absence 
of  mind,  must  have  offended  some  guest  whom 
she  was  bound  to  treat  with  respect  [Looking.) 
Ah  I  yes !  and  no  less  a  person,  1  see,  than  the 
great  sage  Durvasas,  who  is  known  to  be  most 
irascible.  He  it  is  that  has  just  cursed  her, 
and  is  now  retiring  with  hasty  strides,  trem¬ 
bling  with  passion,  and  looking  as  if  nothing 
could  turn  him.  His  WTatli  is  like  a  consum¬ 
ing  fire. 

“Ana.  Go  quickly,  dear  Priyamvada,  throw 
yourself  at  his  feet,  and  persuade  him  to  cmne  . 
iMtck,  while  I  prepare  a  propitiatory  offering 
for  him  witli  water  and  refreshments. 

“Priy.  I  will.  {Exit.)  l 

“Ana.  {advancing  hattily  a  fete  etepe  and' 
itumbling.)  Alas  I  alas !  this  comes  of  being  in  I 


!  a  hurry.  My  foot  has  slipped,  and  my  basket 
of  flowers  has  fallen  from  my  hand. 

{iSteiyn  to  gather  them  up. 

“Priy.  {reinter ing.)  Well,  dear  Ans.-^uya,  1 
have  done  my  best;  but  what  living  being 
'  could  succeed  in  pacifying  such  a  cro.ss-grained 
ill-tempered  old  fellow?  However,  I  managed 
to  mollify  him  a  little. 

“Ana.  {tmiling.)  Even  a  little  was  much  for 
him.  Say  on. 

!  “  Priy.  When  he  refused  to  turn  back,  I  im- 

I  piore<l  his  forgiveness  in  these  words :  ‘  Most 
venerable  sage,  pardon,  I  beseech  you,  this  first 
offen.se  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  who 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  respect  due  to  your  saintly 
•  character  and  exalted  rank.’ 

'  “Atia.  And  what  did  he  say? 

!  “Priy.  ‘  My  word  must  not  be  falsified  ;  but 
at  the  sight  of  the  ring  of  recognition  the  spell 
shall  cease.’  So  saying,  he  di.sappcared. 

“  A  na.  Oh !  then  we  may  breathe  again ;  for 
now  I  think  of  it,  the  king  himself,  at  his  de¬ 
parture,  fastened  on  Sakoontala’s  finger,  as  a 
token  of  remembrance,  a  ring  on  which  his 
own  name  was  engravt^I.  She  has  therefore  a 
remedy  for  her  misfortune  at  her  own  com¬ 
mand. 

“Priy.  Come,  dear  Anasuya,  let  us  proceed 
with  our  religious  duties.  [  They  lealk  atcay. 

“  See,  Anasuya,  there  sits  our  dear  friend, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  resting  her  face  on  her 
left  hand,  her  whole  mind  absorbe<l  in  thinking 
I  of  her  absent  husband.  She  can  pay  no  atten- 
I  tion  to  herself,  much  less  to  a  stranger. 

“Ana.  Priyamvada,  let  this  affair  never  pass 
'  our  lips.  We  must  spare  our  dear  friend’s  feel- 
1  ings.  Her  constitution  is  too  delicate  to  bear 
I  much  emotion. 

“Priy.  I  agree  with  you.  Who  would  think 
'  of  watering  a  tender  Jasmine  with  hot  water  ? 
i  [Exeunt." 

;  The  months  wear  on  in  the  quiet  her- 

■  initage,  with  the  daily  round  of  sacritice.s 

■  and  jtrayers;  but  no  tidings  come  from 
‘  the  king,  on  whom  the  Hrahman’s  cur.se 

ha.s  already  wrought  its  spell.  Poor 
Sakoontala  mourns  in  silence,  and  her 
companions,  with  sad  foreboding.s,  hide 
the  fatal  secret  close  in  their  hearts.  At 
length  the  holy  Kanwa  returns  from  his 
long  absence,  and  at  once  proposes  to  8en«l 
his  foster-child  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  his 
court.  Auspicious  omens  favor  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  departure,  and  the  hermits’ 
grove  is  suddenly  enlivened  with  cheerfid 
preparations.  The  scene  which  follows — 
Sakoontalii’s  farew'ell  to  the  home  of  her 
vouth — is  a  gem  in  all  Sanskrit  literature. 
Jt  Ls  in  such  scenes  of  quiet  tenderness 
that  Kalidasa’s  genius  excels ;  nor  is  he 
great  among  his  country’s  {>oets  alone ; 
surely  such  a  scene  of  quiet  beauty  as  the 
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present  would  h.ive  done  honor  to  any 
aije  or  clime. 

At  length  the  hour  for  departure  ar¬ 
rives;  the  hennit  Samgarava  and  Gau- 
tami*  head  the  little  band ;  and  all  the 
inmates  of  the  herraitajjfc  press  forward 
to  bid  their  beloved  Sakoontala  farewell, 
and  conduct  her  for  a  while  on  her  way. 

“  Knnwa. 

Hear  me,  ye  trees  that  surround  our  hcrmi- 
tage  f 

SakoontalH  ne’er  moistened  in  the  stream 
Her  own  parched  lips,  till  she  had  fondly 
poured 

Its  purest  water  on  your  thirsty  roots ; 

And  oft,  when  she  would  fain  have  decked 
her  hair 

With  your  thick  clustering  blos;jonis,  in  her 
love 

She  robbed  you  not  e’en  of  a  single  flower. 

Her  highest  joy  was  ever  to  behold 
The  early  glory  of  your  opening  buds ; 

Oh  !  then  dismiss  her  with  a  kind  farewell ! 
This  very  day  she  quits  her  father’s  home,  j 
To  seek  the  palace  of  her  wedded  lord.  I 

[The  note  of  a  KOil  ie  heard.  ! 
Hark !  heard’st  thou  not  the  answer  of  the  | 
trees,  I 

Our  sylvan  sisters,  warbled  in  the  note 
Of  the  melodious  Kuil  1*  they  dismiss 
Their  dear  Sakoontala  with  loving  wishes. 

“  Voices  in  the  air. 

Fare  thee  well,  journey  pleasantly  on  amid 
streams,  I 

Where  the  lotuses  bloom,  and  the  sun’s  glow- , 
ing  beams  \ 

Never  pierce  the  deep  shade  of  the  wide-  ! 

spreading  trees,  j 

While  gently  around  thee  shall  sport  the  cool  ! 

breeze.  i 

Then  light  be  thy  footsteps  and  easy  thy  j 
tread,  I 

Beneath  thee  shall  carpets  of  lilies  be  spread;  | 
Journey  on  to  thy  lord,  let  thy  spirit  be  gay,  ' 
For  the  smiles  of  all  nature  shall  gladden  thy 
way. 

[All  listen  with  astonishment. 

“  OauUimi.  Daughter,  the  nymphs  of  the 
woo<l,  who  love  thee  with  a  sister’s  affection,  > 
dismiss  thee  with  kind  wi.shes  for  thv  happiness.  ^ 
Take  thou  leave  of  them  reverentially. 

Sak.  (howin^j  respectfully  and  walking  on. 
aside  U}  her  friend.)  Imager  as  I  am,  dear  I*riy- 
amvada,  to  sec  my  husband  once  more,  3’et  my 
feet  refuse  to  move  now  that  I  an>  quitting  for¬ 
ever  the  home  of  my  girlhoo<l. 

“  I*riy.  You  are  not  the  only  one,  dearest,  to 
feel  the  bitterness  of  parting.  As  the  time  of 
separation  approaches,  the  whole  grove  seems 
to  share  your  anguish. 

In  sorrow  for  thy  loss,  the  herd  of  deer 

Forget  to  browse  ;  the  peacock  on  the  lawn 


*  The  superior  of  the  femido  iuhabitauts  of  the 
hermitago. 


Ceases  its  dance ;  the  very  trees  around  us 
Shed  their  pale  leaves,  like  tears,  ui>on  the 

round. 

M}'  father,  let  me,  before  I  go,  bid 
adieu  to  my  pet  jasmine,  the  moonlight  of  the 
grove.  I  love  the  plant  almost  as  a  sister. 

“  Kanira.  Yes,  yes,  my  child,  I  remember 
thy  sisterly  affection  for  the  creeper.  Here  it 
is  on  the  right. 

“Sak.  {approaching.)  My  beloved  jasmine, 
most  brilliant  of  climbing  plants,  how  sweet  it 
is  to  see  thee  cling  thus  fondly  to  thy  husband, 
the  mango-tree  ;  yet  prithee,  turn  thy  twining 
arms  for  a  moment  to  embrace  thy  si.ster  ;  she 
is  going  far  awaj’  and  may  never  sec  thee 
again. 

“  Kanwa. 

Daughter,  the  cherished  purpose  of  my  heart 
Has  ever  been  to  wed  thee  to  a  spouse 
That  should  be  worthy  of  thee;  such  a 
spouse 

Hast  thou  thyself  by  thine  own  merits  won. 
To  him  thou  goest,  and  about  his  neck 
Soon  thou  shalt  cling  confidingly,  as  now 
Thy  favorite  jasmine  twines  its  loving  arms 
Around  the  sturdy  mango.  Leave  thou  it 
To  its  protector ;  e’en  as  I  consign 
Thee  to  thy  lord,  and  henceforth  from  my 
mind 

Banish  all  anxious  thought  on  thy  behalf. 
Proceed  on  thy  journey  my  child. 

“  Sak.  {to  Priy.  and  Ana.)  To  you,  my 
sweet  companions,  I  leave  it  as  a  keepsake. 
Take  charge  of  it  when  I  am  gone. 

“  lloth  {bursting  into  tears.)  And  to  whose 
charge  do  j’ou  leave  u.s,  dearest  ?  Who  will 
care  for  us  when  j'ou  arc  gone  ? 

“  Kanwa.  For  shame,  Anasuj'a,  drj'  j’our 
tears.  Is  this  the  waj'  to  cheer  your  friend 
when  she  needs  all  your  support  and  consola¬ 
tion  ?  • 

[All  mote  on. 

“  Sak.  My  father,  see  you  there  my  pet  deer, 
grazing  close  to  the  hermitage  ?  8he  expects 
soon  to  fawn,  and  even  now  the  weight  of  the 
little  one  she  carries  hinders  her  movements. 
Do  not  forget  to  send  me  word  when  she  Ije- 
comes  a  mother. 

“  Kanwa.  I  will  not  forget  it. 

“  Sak.  {feeling  herself  drawn  hack.)  What 
can  this  be  fastened  to  my  dress  ? 

[Turm  round. 

“  Kanwa. 

My  daughter, 

It  is  the  little  fawn,  thy  foster-child. 

Poor  helpless  oiqihan  I  it  remembers  well 
How  with  a  mother’s  tenderness  and  love 
Thou  didst  protect  it,  and  with  grains  of  rice 
From  thine  own  hand  didst  daily  nouri.sh  it ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  when  some  sharp  thorn 
Had  pierced  its  mouth,  how  gently  thou 
didst  tend 

The  bleeding  wound,  and  pour  in  healing 
balm. 

The  grateful  nursling  clings  to  its  protect¬ 
ress, 

Mutely  imploring  leave  to  follow  her. 
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“  ftah.  My  poor  little  fawn,  dost  thou  ask  to  I 
fv)llow  an  unhappy  wretch  who  hesitates  not  to  | 
desert  her  companions?  When  thy  mother 
dio»l,  soon  after  thy  birth,  I  supplied  her  place,  | 
and  reared  thee  with  my  own  hand ;  and  now  ; 
that  thy  second  mother  is  about  to  leave  thee,  j 
who  will  care  for  thee  ?  My  father,  be  thou  a  ' 
mother  to  her.  My  child,  go  back  and  be  a 
daughter  to  my  lather. 

[Motet  on  weeping." 

There  seems  to  us  somethincf  peculiarly 
beautiful  in  this  prophetic  clo.se  to  the 
scene  of  sorrow,  darkened  as  it  is  through¬ 
out  by  the  8j>ectator’8  own  forebodings 
of  the  fatal  curse  that  lowers  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  the  prescient  eye  of  the  8.age 
looks  clearly  through  the  cloud,  and 
tracks  the  long  line  of  sunshine  btwond  ; 
and  the  audience  carry  with  them  this 
glimpse  of  the  far-oft’  future  into  all  the  j 
coining  sorrow  and  despair.  j 

The  curse  has,  indeed,  been  fatally  at 
work,  and  Du.shyanta,  returned  to  his 
court.,  has  utterly  forgotten  the  quiet  pas-  I 
toral  episode.  The  following  scene  intro-  ! 
duces  us  to  the  palace,  where  the  King  ' 
and  his  gracioso  Mathavya  are  discovered  j 
in  conversation ;  '  I 

Math,  (littoning.)  Hark,  my  dear  friend,  j 
listen  a  moment,  and  you  will  hear  sweet 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  music-room.  Some 
one  is  singing  a  charming  air.  Who  can  it  be  ? 
Oh !  I  know.  The  queen  llansapadika  is  prac¬ 
ticing  her  notes,  that  she  may  greet  you  with  a 
new  song. 

"King.  Hush,  let  me  listen. 

("A  Toieetingt  behind  the  teenet.) 

“  How  often  hither  didst  thou  rove. 

Sweet  bee,  to  kiss  the  mango’s  cheek  ; 

Oh  !  leave  not  then  thy  early  love 
The  lily's  honeyed  lip  to  seek. 

“  King.  A  most  impassioned  strain  truly. 

Math.  Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words  ? 

“  King.  She  means  to  reprove  me  because  I 
once  paid  her  great  attention,  and  have  lately  | 
dc.scrtcd  her  for  the  queen  Vasumati.” 

The  king  dispatches  the  jester  with  a 
message  to  the  queen,  and,  while  musing 
on  the  incident,  bursts  out  in  the  following  i 
strangely  beautiful  lines :  i 

Not  seldom  in  our  happy  hours  of  ease, 

When  thought  is  still,  the  sight  of  some  fair 
form. 

Or  mournful  fall  of  music,  breathing  low. 

Will  stir  strange  fancies,  thrilling  all  the 
soul 

With  a  mysterious  sadness,  and  a  sense 

Of  vague  yet  earnest  lodging.  Can  it  be 

That  the  dim  memory  of  events  long  past, 


Or  friendships  formed  in  other  states  of 
being. 

Flits  like  a  pa.ssing  shadow  o’er  the  spirit?” 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  play 
itself  for  the  beautiful  series  of  scenes 
which  follow :  the  appearance  of  Sakoon- 
talii  at  the  court.,  and  her  Itnogen-like  re¬ 
signation  and  silent  despair  at  the  king's 
utter  oblivion  of  the  past.  The  ring,  on 
which  so  much  depended,  has  unhappily 
fallen  from  her  finger  during  the  journey, 
while  passing  a  sacred  lake,  .and  unable  to 
establish  her  identity,  she  turns  away  in 
silent  agony.  On  her  leaving  the  court, 
heaven  itself  interferes  in  her  behalf : 

‘‘  K  shining  apparition, 

In  female  shape,  descended  from  the  skies. 

Near  the  nymph’s  pool,  and  bore  her  up  to 
heaven.” 

The  next  act  (the  sixth)  opens  with  a 
capital  scene,  which  conducts  us  into  the 
very  life  of  the  times ;  two  constables 
drag  in  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  while  cut¬ 
ting  open  a  fish,  has  found  the  king’s  ring, 
and  has  been  .arrested  in  consecpience  on 
the  charge  of  theft.  The  refined  brutality 
of  the  two  officers  is  admirably  portrayed 
as  they  triumph  over  their  unhappy 
victim,  and  revel  in  his  expected  punish¬ 
ment.  “  Mv  fingers  itch,”  cries  one,  “  to 
strike  the  first  blow  at  this  royal  victim 
here.  We  must  kill  him  with  all  the 
honors,  you  know.  1  long  to  begin  bind¬ 
ing  the  flowers  round  his  head.”  When 
the  ring,  however,  is  brought  before  the 
king,  the  spell  is  suddenly  dissolved,  and 
the  full  stream  of  his  frozen  feelings  at 
once  thaws  in  a  torrent  of  grief.  An 
ample  reward  is  given  to  the  fisherman, 
who  generously  turns  to  his  captors : 

"Fitherman.  Here’s  half  Uie  money  for  you, 
my  masters.  It  will  serve  to  purchase  the 
flowers  you  spoke  of,  if  not  to  buy  me  your 
goodwill. 

”  \tt  Officer.  Well  now,  that's  just  as  it 
should  be. 

“  Superintendent,  My  good  fisherman,  you’re 
an  excellent  fellow,  and  I  begin  to  feel  quite  a 
regard  for  you.  Let  us  seal  our  first  friend¬ 
ship  over  a  glass  of  good  liquor.  Come  along 
to  the  next  wine-shop,  and  we’ll  drink  your 
health. 

"AIL  By  all  means. 

[ExeunL"- 

The  king,  only  too  conscious  of  his 
loss,  now  it  is  ^*yond  recovery,  gives 
j  himself  up  to  inconsolable  regret. 
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Years  pass  on,  (for  the  Indian  drama 
scorns  the  unities,  like  a  true  daughter  of 
the  Romantic  scliool,)  and  the  (lesolate 
king  at  last  is  summoned  to  aid  the  gods 
ill  a  contest  with  a  race  of  giants,  which 
it  is  fated  that  only  his  arm  can  bring  to 
a  successful  issue.  He  is  summoned  away 
from  his  hopeless  remorse  into  scenes  of 
danger  and  exertion,  and  the  seventh  and 
last  act  nobly  opens  in  the  sky  as  he 
returns  earthward  in  the  god  Indra’s 
chariot,  with  Mutali,  the  heavenly  cha¬ 
rioteer,  by  his  side. 

“  King.  Ah !  MutaM,  wc  are  descending  to¬ 
wards  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 

“  Mat.  What  makes  you  think  so? 

“  King. 

The  car  itself  instructs  me  ;  wc  arc  moving 
O’er  pregnant  clouds,  surcharged  with  rain  ; 
below  us 

I  see  the  moisture-loving  chatakas 
In  sportive  flight  dart  through  the  spokes ; 
the  steeds 

Of  Indra  glisten  with  the  lightning's  flash  ; 
And  a  thick  mi.st  bedews  the  circling  wheels. 
“  Mat.  You  are  right;  in  a  little  while  the 
chariot  will  touch  the  ground,  and  you  will  be 
in  your  own  dominions. 

“  King  {looking  down.)  How  wonderful  is  the 
appearance  of  the  earth  as  we  rapidly  de.sccnd. 
Stupendous  prospect  I  yonder  lofty  hills 
Do  suddenly  uprear  their  towering  heads 
Amid  the  plain,  while  from  beneath  their 
crests 

The  ground  receding  sinks ;  the  trees,  whose 
stems 

Seemed  lately  hid  within  their  leafy  tresses, 
Rise  into  elevation,  and  display 
Their  branching  shoulders  ;  yonder  streams, 
whose  waters. 

Like  silver  threads,  but  now  were  .scarcely 
seen. 

Grow  into  mighty  rivers ;  lo !  the  earth 
Seems  upward  hurled  by  some  gigantic 
power !” 

.\t  length  the  car  descends  upon  “  a 
range  of  mountains,  which,  like  a  bank 
of  clouds  illumined  by  the  setting  sun, 
pours  down  a  stream  oi  gold— on  one  side 
its  base  dips  into  tlie  eastern  ocean,  and 
on  the  other  side  into  the  western.” 
These  are  the  sacred  mountains,  beyond 
the  Himalaya,  where  Kasyapa  dwells,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men ;  and  the  king 
ri'solves  to  go  in  person  and  pay  his  hom¬ 
age  to  the  holy  patriarch,  who  dwells  in 
a  sacred  grove,  surrounded  by  the  great¬ 
est  sages,  immersed  in  those  tremendous 
penances,  w'hich  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part  (as  the  reader  of  Southey’s  Kehatna 
will  remember)  in  all  Hindu  mythology. 
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On  his  way  thither  he  is  attracted  by  a 
child,  whom  he  sees  in  rough  play  with  a 
young  lion,  W'hich  he  W'rests  from  its 
growling  mother,  crying :  “  Open  your 
mouth,  my  young  lion  ;  1  want  to  count 
your  teeth !”  The  attendants  try  by 
promises  to  lure  the  boy  away  from  his 
perilous  playfellow  ;  and,  as  he  stretches 
out  his  hand  for  the  offered  boon,  the 
king  reads  on  his  palm  those  mystic 
marks  which,  in  Hindu  superstition,  pre¬ 
sage  universal  empire. 

“  King. 

I  feel  an  unaccountable  afiection  for  this 
wayward  child. 

How  blessed  the  virtuous  parents,  whose 
attire 

Is  soiled  with  dust,  by  raising  from  the 
ground 

The  child  that  asks  a  refuge  in  their  arms  ! 

And  happy  are  they  while  with  lisping 
prattle, 

In  accents  sweetly  inarticulate. 

He  charms  their  cars ;  and  with  his  artless 
smiles 

Gladdens  their  hearts,  revealing  to  their  gaze 

His  tiny  teeth  just  budding  into  view.” 

He  hastens  up  to  speak  to  the  child, 
and  his  answers  to  his  questions  confirm 
his  rising  hopes ;  they  proceed  together 
to  his  mother,  who  dwells  in  the  hermit¬ 
age  hard  by.  As  they  approach,  Sakoon- 
talu  (for  it  is  she)  beholds  a  stranger  with 
her  son,  and  forth  she  comes, 

“  Clad  in  the  weeds  of  widowhood,  her  face 

Emaciate  with  lasting,  her  long  hair 

Twined  in  a  single  braid,” 

and  meets  at  the  threshold — her  husband. 
A  few  hurried  words  are  exchanged,  and 
all  is  over  and  forgiven,  and  Sakoontala 
herself,  with  a  feeling  truly  Hindu,  solves 
the  enigma  of  destiny. 

“  Rise,  my  own  husband,  rise.  Thou  wast 
not  to  blame.  My  own  evil  deeds,  committed 
in  a  former  state  of  being,  brought  down  this 
judgment  upon  me.” 

As  she  stands  clasped  in  her  husband’s 
arms,  her  eyes  fall  on  the  fatal  ring,  which 
he  has  worn  on  his  finger  since  the  time 
of  its  recovery  through  the  fisherman. 
Our  closing  extract  shall  give  the  short 
dialogue  that  ensues,  graceful  as  it  is  with 
all  our  poet’s  own  tenderness. 

”  Sak.  Ah !  my  dear  husband,  is  that  the  lost 
ring? 

”  King.  Yes,  the  moment  I  recovered  it,  my 
memory  was  restored.  . 
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“-Sait.  Ihe  ring  was  to  blame  in  allowing 
iUolf  to  be  lost  at  the  very  time  when  I  was 
anxious  to  convince  my  noble  husband  of  tlic 
reality  of  my  marriage. 

“  King.  Receive  it  back,  as  the  beautiful 
twining  plant  receives  again  its  blos-som  in  token 
of  its  reunion  with  the  spring. 

Nay;  I  can  never  more  place  confi¬ 
dence  in  it  *  Let  my  husband  retain  it !” 

Such  is  this  genuine  specimen  of  the 
Hindu  drama,  a  little  nook  of  tender 
beauty  and  pastoral  peace.  The  other 
day,  the  Vikramorvasi,  has  been  trans- 
ated  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  “  Hindu 
Drama,”  and  it  well  deserves  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  8akoontal4.  On  both  are 
deeply  impressed  the  author’s  peculiar  ] 
geinus ;  yet  the  two  works  arc  “  like  in 
<lilFerence  and  if  each  has  traits  of  re¬ 
semblance  which  recall  the  other’s  features 
and  character, 

“  Et  similis  facies,  qualcm  decet  essp  sororum,” 

each  has  also  its  proper  charms,  and  a 
definite  personality  of  its  own. 

We  have  only  cast  a  passing  glance  on 
the  difference  between  the  dramas  of 
Greece  and  India ;  but  the  subject  is  one 
which  would  amply  repay  a  closer  investi¬ 
gation.  Their  difierences  are  not  only  on 
the  surface,  they  reach  to  the  deepest 
springs  of  thought,  and  are  interwoven  with 
t  ile  wide  contrast  of  their  histories.  The 
drama  of  Athens  was  nursed  in  freedom ; 


its  voice  was  the  echo  of  the  eoclesia ;  and 
the  eloquence  which  shook  the  Pnyx  was 
reproduced  in  the  mimic  confliot  of  human 
passions  on  the  stage,  and  every  where 
carried  with  it  all  Athenian  syinjiathies. 
But  in  India  thought  was  chaimAl ;  and 
the  drama,  cut  ofl:’  from  reality,  became 
the  polished  pastime  of  the  court,  and 
languished  into  an  idler’s  spectacle.  The 
mixture  of  dialects  at  once  removed  it 
from  the  pale  of  popular  sym]>athics,  and 
limited  its  enjoyment  to  the  few ;  nor, 
indeed,  Avere  the  insiss  of  the  nation  at 
any  period  refined  enough  to  enter  into 
its  delight.  Amid  the  dearth  of  external 
incident,  we  of  course  know  little  of  India’s 
inner  history,  the  secret  life  of  her  mil¬ 
lions  through  the  long  centuries,  before 
the  Mohammedan  conquests  first  litled  the 
vail ;  but  all  that  we  know  assures  us, 
that,  if  the  few  were  educated  and  refin¬ 
ed,  the  many  were  sunk  in  misery  and 
ignorance.  The  higher  castes  had  their 
poetry  and  philosophy,  and,  while  they 
were  true  to  themselves,  enjoyed  their 
refinements  and  arts ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
|>eople  lived  on  from  age  to  age  hereditary 
“  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  w'ater.” 
Hence  a  true  national  drama  w'sis  impossi¬ 
ble  ;  and  Poetry,  debarred  from  reality, 
and  confined  to  a  shadowy  past,  forgot  at 
last  the  language  of  energy  and  life,  and 
could  only  sing  of  shadows  and  dreams. 


From  tko  Woitmlntter  Review. 


WOMEN  ARTISTS  A 

Volumes  have  been  written  ou  tlie 
long-disputed  point,  whether  the  mental 
i)ower8  of  W'oman  be  equal  to  those  of  man. 
Women,  say  the  defenders  of  the  present 
system  of  things  have  opened  no  new 
vistas  in  the  realms  of  thought ;  with  a 
few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  really  great  in  art,  science, 
or  literature ;  and  an  exception  does  not 
form  the  rule.  What  they  have  not 
achieved  during  the  course  of  eighteen 


*  Die  fi-amn  m  du  Kmalgtachichte.  Vco  Bkkst 
Gchu  Berlin.  1858. 


ND  THEIR  FAME.* 

centuries,  they  are  not  likely  to  achieve  in 
the  nineteenth.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  difiiculties  educational,  etc.;  but  genius 
is  repressed  by  none  of  these.  It  works 
out  its  own  way  to  the  light ;  it  wants  no 
artificial  aid  or  stimulus.  Women,  reply 
their  champions,  have  never  yet  had  rair 
play.  ^  Cramped  in  every  direction — su¬ 
perficially  and  imperfectly  trained  —  iso¬ 
lated  from  that  free  and  genial  communion 
with  the  minds  of  those  who  have  already 
attained  high  intellectual  eminence,  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
faculties,  and  the  formation  of  the  taste — 
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excluded  from  all  share  in  lofty  and  enno- 1 
bling  pursuits  —  confined  to  the  narrow  | 
though  sacred  sphere  of  domestic  duties,  I 
or  engaged  in  tlie  follies  and  vanities  of  | 
fashionable  life,  and  alternating  between  I 
the  cooking  of  a  dinner  and  the  cut  ofj 
a  sleeve — her  natural  capabilities  have  bi‘cn  | 
stifled  aud  frittered  away  without  having  i 
enjoyed  the  possibility  of  attaining  their  j 
full  and  legitimate  growth.  The  social  i 
and  political  inferiority  in  which  she  has  i 
hitherto  been  held,  can  not  fail,  they  main- 1 
tain,  to  have  acted  in  a  depressing  manner  j 
on  her  intellectual  nature,  whatever  its  i 
origituil  force  and  vigor.  In  both  these  j 
arguments  there  is  a  certain  degree  ofj 
plausibility.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  be- 1 
tween  the  two. 

lieinerabering  the  reigns  of  our  own  i 
Queen  Hess,  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  of' 
Isabel  of  Castile,  and  Maria  Theresa  of' 
Austria,  it  really  seems  rather  difficult  to  j 
deny  w'onian’s  aptitude  for  the  sphere  of  l 
I)olitical  life  ;  w’hilc  a  long  list  of  celebri- 1 
ties,  dead  and  living,  attest  her  claim  to  no  { 
unworthy  niche  in  the  temple  of  literary  | 
fame.  In  art,  it  must  l>c  owned,  her  suc¬ 
cess  is  more  questionable.  Not  only  have 
we  no  female  Raphael,  or  Michel  Angelo, 
as  we  have  no  female  llomer,  Shakspe^are, 
or  Milton,  but  even  the  secondary  order  of  I 
genius,  if  the  term  be  admissible,  is  some¬ 
what  rare.  At  first  sight  this  may  ap¬ 
pear  extraordinary.  The  profession  of  the 
painter  would  seem,  in  many  rcs]>ect8,  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  woman.  It  demands  no  | 
sacrifice  of  maiden  modesty,  or  of  ma- 1 
trouly  reserve.  It  leads  her  into  no  scenes  i 
of  noisy  revelry  or  unseemly  license.  It  j 
does  not  force  her  to  stand  up  to  be  stared  ; 
at,  commented  on,  clapped  or  hissed  by  a  ! 
crowded  and  often  unmannered  audience, ! 
who  forget  the  woman  in  the  artist.  It  | 
leaves  her,  during  a  great  jxirtion  of  her  j 
time  at  least,  beneath  the  protecting  shel¬ 
ter  of  her  home,  beside  her  own  quiet  { 
fireside,  in  the  midst  of  those  w’ho  love  i 
her,  and  those  whom  she  loves.  But,  on  | 
the  other  hand,  to  attain  high  eminence  it  i 
demands  the  entire  devotion  of  a  life.  It  | 
entails  a  toil  and  study  severe,  continuous, ; 
aud  uubroken. 

No  inspiration  alone,  however  brilliant,  i 
will  constitute  the  artist.  The  hand  as  i 
well  as  the  mind  must  be  trained  and  ex- ' 
ercised ;  and  this  requires  perpetual  and  ' 
uniform  effort.  Besides,  there  is  the  I 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  whch  [lopalar  pre-  j 
judice  deprives  woman  of  the  means  oi  ac-  { 


quiring — unless,  like  Rosa  Bonheur,  she 
abdicates  for  a  while  the  costume  and  deli¬ 
cate  habits  of  her  own  sex.  Possibly,  also, 
although  this  admits  of  question,  there 
may  be  a  want  of  creative  power.  Still 
the  names  of  Elizabeth  Sirani,  Maria  Ro- 
bustl,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  Lavinia  Fon¬ 
tana,  and  Rosa  Bonheur,  sufficiently  attest 
that  in  tliis  domain,  as  in  every  other. 
Woman,  if  she  does  not  rise  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  greatness,  may  at  least  attain 
excellence  of  no  common  order. 

The  little  work  before  us,  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  popularity  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  Germany,  is  not,  like  most  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Teutonic  mind,  a  philoso¬ 
phical  dis(}uisition.  It  makes  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  great  depth  of  thought,  or 
originality  of  views  ;  but  it  is  valuable  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
and  progress  of  woman  in  the  domain  of 
art ;  for  it  brings  together  every  instance 
of  female  proficiency  and  geniu.s  the  au¬ 
thor  has  been  able  to  collect,  and  seeks 
by  pointing  out  the  success  which  women 
have  already  achieved,  to  demonstrate 
what  they  may  yet  accomplish. 

Of  painting  among  the  Greeks  we  know 
but  little.  Architecture  and  statuary  pre¬ 
sent  sufficient  monuments  to  allow  of  our 
forming  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the 
perfection  they  had  attained.  Despite 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  of  barbarians  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  enough  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non  remains  to  hand  down  the  fame  of  an 
Ictinus,  a  Callicratus,  and  a  Plivdias,  to 
admiring  posterity.  But  what  is  lefi  of 
Apelles  and  Zeuxis  ?  The  few  relics  of 
ancient  painting  which  have  survived  the 
lapse  of  ages  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
all  date  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  ;  and  neither  the  frescoes  discovered 
oeneath  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  nor 
even  the  two  or  three  cabinet  pictures 
found  beneath  the  buried  city,  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  fair  specimens  of  Grecian  paint¬ 
ing  in  its  zenith. 

So  far,  however,  as  w'e  have  any  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  on  the  subject,  it  would 
seem  of  later  growth  than  sculpture. 
Plinv  tells  us  that  when  the  latter  had 
reached  its  culminating  point,  the  former 
was  still  in  its  infancy ;  tnat  before  Appo- 
lodorus  no  artist  was  worth  remembering. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  mentions  the 
productions  of  the  great  masters  with  as 
much  admiration  as  the  Jupiter  of  Phy- 
dias. 
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Arc  we,  then,  to  believe  that  in  paint¬ 
ing,  as  in  sculpture,  we  are  still  at  so  vast 
a  distance  from  the  ancients  ?  That  the 
“  Last  Supper”  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
“  Madonna  di  San  Sisto”  of  liaphael,  the 
“  Virgin  ”  of  a  Correggio  or  a  Murillo, 
would  sink  into  nothingness  beside  the  i 
“Penelope  and  Jupiter”  of  Zeuxis,  the' 
“  Venus  Anadyone  ”  of  Apellesi,  the  “  liac- 1 
chuB  and  Ariadne”  of  Aristides  ?  Such  a  ! 
deduction  appears  to  us  by  no  means  a 
necessary  one.  There  may  be  reasons 
why,  in  sculpture,  we  should  still  re¬ 
main  behind  the  Greeks,  while  in  the 
sister  art  wo  may  excel  their  happiest  ef¬ 
forts.  In  the  former,  grace,  beauty,  sym- 1 
metry  of  proportion,  form,  and  feature, ! 
are  the  principal  essentials  of  success ;  | 
and  where  are  these  to  be  found  in  such  { 
perfection  as  beneath  the  glowing  skies  of  I 
(ireece — among  that  people  who  carried  I 
their  sense  of  the  beautiful  to  the  highest  I 
degree  to  which  it  has  ever  been  carried 
by  mortals  ?  But  in  painting,  other  ele¬ 
ments  necessarily  mingle — f(L*eling8  and 
emotions  of  an  order  more  complex,  more 
varied :  love — not  in  its  sensual,  but  in 
its  purer,  holier  signification ;  devotion 
— such  as  no  Jupiter  or  Apollo  could  in¬ 
spire.  These  elements  were  essentially ! 
Christian,  and  therefore  it  is  but  reasona¬ 
ble  to  suppose  that  Christian  art,  in  its 
palmy  days,  m.ay  have  surpassed  that  of  a 
laud  in  which  they  were  unknown. 

Though  the  ancient  Greeks  embodied 
both  sculpture  and  painting  under  a  fe¬ 
male  form,  few  women  handled  either  the 
]K‘ncil  or  the  chisel.  Indeed,  considering 
the  ignorance  and  seclusion  in  which  all 
“  respectable  ”  women  were  systematical¬ 
ly  held,  it  is  not  without  considerable  as¬ 
tonishment  that  on  the  very  threshold  of 
ait  we  discover  a  woman’s  name — that  of 
Kora,  daughter  to  one  Dibutades,  a  native 
of  Corinth.  I*lmy  relates  that  in  her  fond 
desire  to  retain  some  memorial  of  her 
lover,  from  whom  she  was  about  to  be 
parted  forever,  she  sketched  his  portrait 
from  the  shadow  thrown  by  his  profile  on 
the  wall;  that  from  this,  her  father  mod¬ 
eled  it  in  clay,  and  thus  produced  the 
first  portrait  in  relief  that  l»ad  ever  ap¬ 
pear^.  The  story,  whether  true  or  false, 
IK  at  least  both  graceful  and  probable. 
From  the  davs  of  Kora  down  to  tliosc 
of  Quintus  Utasys,  how  often  has  love 
been  the  best  instructor  I 

Besides  Kora,  Pliny  makes  mention  of 
Timarata,  one  of  whose  pictures  he  Imd 


himself  seen  at  Ephesus.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  we  find  the  names  of 
several  female  ai-tists — Cirene,  Aristarite, 
and  Calypso ;  the  latter,  who  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  painter  de  gertre,  h.as  been 
supposed — with  how'  much  truth  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say — to  be  the  author  of  that 
charming  little  picture  found  in  Pora|>eii, 
and  now  in  the  studio  of  Naples,  “  A 
Mother  Superintending  the  Toilet  of  her 
Daughters.”  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  por¬ 
traits  of  a  well-known  dancer,  .iVcisthencs, 
and  of  a  conjuror,  Theodorus,  executed 
by  her  hand,  were  much  admired. 

In  lioman  annals  we  discover  but  one 
female  artist,  and  she  was  of  llelenic  ori¬ 
gin — Laya,  who  lived  about  one  hundred 
years  before  Christ — although  the  com¬ 
parative  liberty  allow'ed  to  women  among 
the  soldier-people  might  have  aftbrded 
them,  one  would  think,  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  development  of  their  ar¬ 
tistic  powers.  But  in  the  first  place,  we 
must  remember  that  art  was  not  with  the 
Homans,  as  with  the  Greeks,  an  essential 
clement  of  existence.  During  the  best 
and  most  glorious  ejiochs  of  the  liepublic 
it  was  neglected  or  despised,  and  its  culti¬ 
vation  is  associated  with  the  decline  of 
that  mighty  power  which  had  planted  its 
triumphant  banners  alike  on  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa  and  the  rude  shores  of 
Britain. 

Of  Laya’s  history  little  has  reacheil  us; 
but  from  what  few  details  wo  c.an  gather, 
it  appears  that  she  excelled  in  female  por¬ 
traits,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  all  miniature-painters  of  modem 
tunes.  Pluiy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  particulars,  adds,  that  her  works 
were  most  highly  valued,  and  that  devot¬ 
ing  herself  solely  to  her  art,  she  lived  and 
died  in  single  blessedness.  During  the 
first  seven  centuries  which  followed  the 
destruction  of  the  Homan  Empire,  we 
hear  of  no  female  painter.  Art,  indeed, 
was  never  totally  extinct,  as  is  evident 
from  some  Byxantine  relics,  and  from  the 
mosaics  discovered  in  the  convents  and 
cemeteries  of  Home,  Venice,  and  Pisa, 
many  of  which  date  from  the  fifth  centurjr. 
But  not  only  had  its  peculiar  characteristic 
of  glorious  beauty  completely  disappeared, 
but  that  characteristic,  associated  as  it 
w.a8  with  the  recollection  of  Paganism, 
had  become  abhorrent  to  Christianity, 
The  heathens  had  adorned  their  Joves  and 
their  Apollos  with  every  accessory  of 
grace  and  majesty  their  glowing  and 
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poetic  fancy  could  devise.  Tiie  S.avionr 
of  the  Narazenes,  it  was  supposed,  must 
therefore  bo  represented  devoid  of  all 
outw.ard  comeliness,  according  to  the  lit¬ 
eral  interpretation  of  the  prophet’s  memo¬ 
rable  description.  Gradually,  however,  as 
the  trium{>h  of  the  new  faith  became 
wider  and  more  secure,  these  prejudices 
gave  way  to  that  love  of  the  beautiful 
implanted  in  the  Imman  mind.  In  the 
eighth  century,  a  papal  bull  came  to  the 
aid  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  and  St. 
Ambrose,  and  decided  that  the  lledeemer 
should  henceforward  be  arrayed  in  every 
attribute  of  divine  beauty  wdth  which  the 
hand  of  the  painter  could  invest  him.  This 
indeed,  was  not  much.  Art  had  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation ;  one 
branch  alone,  that  of  miniature-painting 
upon  parchment,  wms  cultivated  with  tol¬ 
erable  success.  It  had  flourished  among 
the  Greeks  and  Homans,  and  from  the 
comparative  e.asc  and  facility  with  which 
it  was  carried  on,  soon  became  the  pecu- 
luir  and  constant  occupation  of  monks  and 
anchorites.  Manuscripts  and  religious 
works  were  deemed  incomjdete  unless 
adorned  by  illuminations;  defective  as 
they  were  in  many  of  the  essentials  of 
art,  particularly  in  perspective,  these  illu¬ 
minations,  or  miniatures,  are  still  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  from  the  gem-like  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  coloring,  the  ever-changing 
tints,  and  the  exquisite  finish — and  in 
these  the  delicnte  touch  and  graceful  taste 
of  woman  particularly  fitted  her  to  excel. 
Eighty  years  before  the  appearance  of ! 
Cimabue,  or  even  of  Andro  del  (\andia, 
we  find  Agnes,  abbess  of  (^uedlinberg, 
celebrated  as  a  miniature  painter  ;  and 
more  than  one  specimen  yet  extant  attests 
her  patience  and  her  skill. 

The  cultivators  of  this  charming  art 
were  divided  into  two  classes — miniatur¬ 
ists,  pro[)erly  so  c.alled,  and  miniature  cal- 
igraphists.  It  was  the  province  of  the 
first  to  color  the  histories  and  arabesques, 
and  to  lay  on  the  gold  and  silver  orna¬ 
ments.  The  second  tvrote  the  book,  and  the 
initial  letters  so  frequently  traced  in  red, 
blue,  and  gold ;  these  were  called  “  Pul- 
chri  Scriptores,”  or  fair  writers.  Paint¬ 
ing  of  thLs  dcsciiption  was  peculiarly  a 
religious  occupation.  It  was  well  suited 
for  the  peaceful  and  secluded  life  of  the 
convent  or  the  monastery.  It  required 
none  of  the  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  wdth  the 
busy  Bcenca  of  life,  so  essential  to  other 


and  higher  forms  of  art.  Yet  it  was  not 
only  in  this  branch  that  the  monastic 
orders  distinguished  themselves.  The 
Frati  Ilmniliati  W’ere  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  painting  on  glass ;  while  the  re¬ 
cluses  of  ^lont  Casino  and  their  abbot, 
liertire,  made  themselves  conspicuous  for 
their  superiority  in  miniature-painting. 

Disgusted  by  the  corruption  which 
I  gradually  crept  into  monastic  institutions, 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  debt  we  owe 
j  them  for  preserving  at  least  the  germ  of 
thought,  amid  the  deadly  blight  which 
had  fallen  upon  it  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  the  midst  of  the  deluge  of  barbarism, 
the  monasteries  were  the  ark  of  refuge. 
While  peers  and  princes,  knights  and 
squires,  were  systematically  engaged  in 
fighting,  robbing,  and  plundering,  the 
monks  were  occupied  in  inventions,  (the 
fruit  of  which  we  still  enjoy ;)  in  con¬ 
structing  those  glorious  cathedrals,  the 
pride  of  our  own  and  other  lands ;  in 
tracing  upon  canvas  some  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  art ;  in  copying  the  works  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  which  would  otherwise  properly 
have  been  lost  forever ;  and  in  keeping 
alive  the  sacred  fire  of  litemture.  The 
names  of  Roger  Bacon,  Padre  Alessandro, 
of  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
and  so  many  others,  ought  surely  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  monks  of  olden  d.ay8  from  the 
universal  charge  of  ignorance  and  laziness 
so  systematically  and  indiscriminately 
brought  against  them.  As  to  the  nuns, 
they,  too,  were  not  idle.  They  were 
largely  employed  in  illuminating  and  copy¬ 
ing  manuscripts  and  missals.  They  man¬ 
aged  extensive  lands  belonging  to  the 
convent ;  they  tended  the  sick  and  the 
poor ;  m.any  of  them,  .as  W’e  shall  see  here¬ 
after,  excelled  in  painting ;  and  the  re¬ 
cluses  of  one  convent  at  least — that  of  the 
Dominican  sisters,  founded  1292,  at  Flo¬ 
rence — were  among  the  earliest  and  most 
zealous  oncouragers  of  the  art  of  printing. 

In  1476,  Fra  Domenico  daI*istoya,  and 
Fra  Pietro  da  Pisa,  the  spiritual  directors 
of  the  convent,  established  a  printing-press 
within  its  w'alls — the  nuns  served  as  com¬ 
positors — and  many  works  of  considerable 
value  issued  from  this  pre.ss  between  1476 
and  1484,  when  Bartolomeo  da  Pistoya 
dying,  the  nuns  ceased  their  labors. 

Miniature-painting  and  illuminating  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  during  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centu- 
I  ries.  Even  celebrated  artists  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  them.  Dante  mentions  two  in  par- 
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ticnlar,  who  most  have  enjoyed  cotisider- 
able  renown,  for  he  introduces  them  in  his  ! 
Purgatorio  as  expiating  through  suffering  j 
their  pride  and  their  success  on  earth. 
Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  attaching  a 
gradia,  or  small  longitudinal  margin,  to 
their  pictures,  on  which  they  used  to  paint 
passages  from  the  lives  of  the  saints  who  ! 
formed  the  subject  of  their  work.  Many 
may  be  seen  in  the  e.xqnisite  creations  of 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  min¬ 
iature-painting  began  to  decline.  Almost 
unnoticed,  engraving  had  usurped  its 
place  ;  but  the  miniatures  of  this  period 
are  sujierior  to  all  which  precede  them, 
combining  vigor  and  correctness  of  design, 
and  chiaroscuro,  unth  the  exquisite  ex¬ 
pression,  the  delicate  touch,  the  bright 
and  glowing  coloring  of  former  produc¬ 
tions.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  those  with  whom  its  historyjilosed, 
we  again  find  that  of  a  woman,  a  Domini¬ 
can  sister,  Plautilla  Nelli,  daughter  to  a 
F'lorentine  patrician,  and  pupil  to  Fra  j 
Bartolomeo.  Vasari  mentions  her  in  his  ■ 
second  edition  of  Storia  di  Pittiira.  | 
In  1405  we  discover  in  fitermany  what ; 
must  be  regarded  as  a  rara  avis  among 
the  female  sex — a  sculptor,  and  of  no  mean  ' 
eminence,  Sabina  von  Steinbach,  daughter  | 
to  that  Erwin  von  Steinbach  who,  in  the  j 
cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  has  reared  to  his  ' 
memory  so  glorious  and  so  enduring  a  I 
monument.  From  early  childhood  Sabina  ! 
displayed  considerable  talent  for  model- ! 
ing,  and  it  was  to  her  that  her  father  in-  i 
trusted  much  of  the  ornamental  part  of  | 
his  stupendous  undertaking.  Few,  as ' 
they  pause  before  the  groups  on  the  nor- 1 
tal  of  the  southern  aisle,  and  admire  their 
grace  and  beauty,  as  we  have  so  often  ad- 1 
mired  them,  imagine  that  they  are  the ! 
work  of  a  girl  of  twenty.  These  groups  ' 
represent  allegorically  the  Christian  and  I 
the  Jewish  Church  —  in  the  former,  the  ■ 
figures  are  stately  and  graceful ;  the  dia¬ 
dem  on  their  brows,  the  cn)68  in  their 
right  hands ;  in  the  left,  the  holy  wafer 
and  cup.  The  latter  are  bowed  doum 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  their  countenances  ' 
sad  and  mournful,  holding  in  their  hands  J 
a  broken  arrow,  and  the  shattered  relics  ' 
of  the  tablets  of  the  law.  “  In  this  work,”  | 
8,ays  onr  author,  “  all  that  is  beautiful  and  ' 
superhuman  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Middle  ' 
.Vges  may  be  said  to  be  embodied ;  it  j 
seems  as  thongh  these  elements  needed  a  | 
female  hand  to  attain  that  purity  and  depth  i 


of  feeling  which  lends  this  group  so  pecu¬ 
liar  a  charm.”  On  one  of  tne  scrolls  held 
by  the  AjMistlc  John  are  the  following 
lines  in  Latin : 

”  May  the  grace  of  God  fall  to  thy  share,  Sahina, 
Whose  hands  have  formed  my  image  out  of  this 
hard  stone.” 

Tradition  adds  that,  by  the  command  of 
the  archbishop,  Sabina  herself  attended  to 
sec  the  statues  deposited  in  their  de.stined 
niches ;  that  the  prelate,  followed  by  all 
his  priests,  came  forth  to  meet  her,  and 
placed  upon  her  brow  a  garland  of  laurel, 
consecrated  by  his  own  hand.  That  this 
tradition  w.as  long  pretty  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  is  evident  from  an  old  painting  of 
no  great  merit  we  have  ourselves  seen  at 
Strasbourg,  in  which  Sabina  is  rej)re8cnted 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  archbishop,  re¬ 
ceiving  his  blessing  and  the  precious 
wreath. 

The  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  so  important  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  so  peculiarly  marked  by  mental 
activity,  is  somewhat  barren  in  female 
artists,  and  indeed  in  female  genius  alto¬ 
gether,  in  comparison,  at  lca.st,  unth  the 
succeeding  ages.  The  change  which  had 
come  over  the  world  within  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  had  acted  no  less  unfavorably 
on  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  sex, 
than  on  its  social  position.  In  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  women 
had  been  the  object  of  a  species  of  adora¬ 
tion.  Their  beauty  was  the  chosen  theme 
of  minstrel  lay,  their  favor  the  brightest 
recompense  of  knightly  valor.  Thus  sung 
and  worshiped,  the  women  of  the  higher 
orders,  at  lca.st,  to  whom  these  remarks 
more  particularly  apply,  naturally  sought 
to  retain  and  highten  the  homage  laid 
before  their  shrine,  by  cultivating  their 
talents  so  far  as  their  opportunities  per¬ 
mitted.  But  now  Troubadours  and  Min¬ 
nesingers  had  disappeared  alike  from  the 
olive  pn^oves  of  Provence  and  the  vine-clad 
hills  of  the  Rhine.  The  reign  of  chivalry 
was  over ;  a  thousand  new  and  engrossing 
interests  had  sprung  up.  Men  had  no 
longer  leisure  or  inclination  to  wander, 
harp  in  hand,  from  castle  to  castle,  and 
bower  to  bower,  pouring  forth  the  praises 
of  their  ladye-love ;  and  woman,  fallen 
from  the  lofty  pedestal  to  which  she  had 
been  temporarily  elevated,  sunk  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  life,  and  had  to  sufffer 
from  that  reaction  which  invariably  attends 
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all  exaggerated  sentiments,  however  pure  | 
and  noble  in  themselves.  I 

So  far  as  art  was  concerned,  the  fiileenth 
century,  the  earlier  part  especially,  was 
peculiarly  iintitted  to  foster  or  develop  fe-  I 
male  talent.  Art  WJis  gradually  discard*  j 
ing  that  ideal  and  8U{>erhuman  character  i 
which  bad  formed  at  once  the  charm  and  ! 
the  weakness  of  the  middle  ages.  New  : 
and  more  extended  perspectives  had 
o|>cned  to  its  view.  It  was  a  period  of 
IHjrpetiuil  and  wearisome,  though  fruitful,  j 
toil.  The  correct  anatomy  of  the  human  ^ 
form  began  to  supersede  the  conventional 
style  hitherto  universally  adopted.  Earthly 
passions,  mingled  emotions  which  had 
found  no  place  in  the  religious  produc- 1 
tions  of  an  curlier  age,  in  the  pure  and  se-  ^ 
reiie  compositions  of  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
ill  the  solemn  and  dignified  figures  of  Fra  | 
Hartoiomeo,  were  now  to  be  reproduced  I 
u|H>u  the  canvas.  All  this  necessitated 
severe  study — study  under  difficulties  too 
great,  too  repulsive,  to  admit  of  many 
lemales  coming  forward  to  share  them. 
It  Is  therefore  with  the  more  pleasure  that  ; 
we  hail  the  advent  of  the  few  women  who,  | 
subduing  every  obstacle,  distinguislied  i 
themselves  during  this  important  jieriod.  | 
The  best  known  of  these  is  Margaritha  i 
von  Eck,  sister  to  lluberto  Jan  von  Eck,  j 
who,  by  tlie  introduction  of  oil-painting,  i 
brought  about  so  great  and  momentous  a  ; 
revolution  in  the  history  of  art.  In  their  | 
more  imiKirtant  works  Margaritha  had  no 
sliare  ;  she  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  | 
miniature  painting,  and  the  magnificent  ! 
(K)urt  of  Burgundy  supplied  her  with  am-  j 
pie  employment.  Occiisionally  brother  i 
and  sister  worked  togetlier,  as  in  the  bre- 
vhiry  of  that  Duke  of  Bedford  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  sister  of  Philip  the  Good  in  1423, 
which  is  now  in  the  iminwial  library  at 
Paris.  That  ^Margaritha  Mas  tolerably 
celebrated  in  her  own  day  is  evident  from 
the  work  of  Carl  von  Mauder,  the  earliest 
historian  of  Flemish  art,  who  calls  her  a 
gifted  Minerv'a,”  and  ailds,  that,  like  her  | 
prototype,  she  scorned  the  bands  of  lly-  j 
men. 

Somewhat  later,  in  the  de[>tlis  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  convent  in  N  uremberg,  a  second  Mar-  , 
garitha  wiliul  away  the  silent  hours  in 
copying  and  illuminating  religious  works. 
Eigiil  fi)lio  volumes,  we  are  assuixid,  were  j 
traced  and  adorned  by  the  hands  of  this 
pious  and  indefatigable  uuiu  Ere  turning  | 
to  anotJier  age,  we  must  linger  a  moment  ; 
to  contemplate  two  female  artists  of  some  ! 


importance.  In  the  Pinacothek  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  among  the  many  stiff,  quaint,  and 
strangc-looking  productions  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fiileenth  centuries,  is  a  picture 
of  St.  Ursula,  wliieh  to  the  pure,  c^ilm, 
holy  expression  peculiar  to  the  works  of 
the  early  masters,  unites  a  grace  and  even 
correctness  of  di'awing  not  a  little  unusual 
at  that  period.  This  is  attributed  to  Cate- 
rina  Vigri,  a  noble  maiden,  imtive  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  born  in  1 403,  w'ho  ended  her  days 
in  virgin  sanctity  in  the  Convent  of  Capo 
di  Christo,  where  her  grave,  and  many 
w'orks  by  her  hand,  are  yet  pointed  out 
to  the  curious  visitor.  Among  these  is  an 
infant  Jesu.s,  long  held  in  such  [leculiar 
veneration  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
sick  to  kiss,  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
all  w’hose  lips  approached  the  canvas 
w'ould  be  restored  to  health ;  and  many 
are  the  miracles  adduced  in  proof  of  its 
marvelous  jioM’ers. 

Onorata  liudiano  wielded  at  once  the 
painter’s  pencil  and  the  warrior’s  sword. 
She  is  quite  a  personage  of  romance,  and 
we  arc  surprised  that  she  has  never  figured 
in  novel  or  poetry.  In  her  twenty-third 
year,  she  had  already  attained  so  groat  a 
reputation  for  artistic  skill  that  Gabrino 
Fondolo,  tyrant  of  Cremona,  committed 
to  her  cure  the  adornment  of  his  palace. 
Onorata  would  willingly  have  declined  this 
equivocal  honor,  but  the  Marquis  would 
listen  to  no  refusal ;  and  to  excite  the  an¬ 
ger  of  a  man  at  once  so  vindictive  and  so 
unscrupulous  was  too  fearful  a  risk. 

Onorata  was  not  destined  to  labor  long 
in  the  service  of  Fondolo.  One  day, 
while  occupied  in  pauiting  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  apartments,  a  courtier  notorious  for 
his  dissipated  habits  entered  the  room, 
and  ofiered  some  unju8tifi.*ible  liberties. 
The  young  artist  hidignantly  repulsed 
him,  and  on  his  returning  to  the  charge, 
she  seixed  a  dagger  she  always  wore  con¬ 
cealed  in  her  boddice,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  Then  rushing  from  the  palace, 
disguise<l  herself  in  man’s  attire,  and  fieil 
to  the  mountains,  declaring  she  would 
rather  perish  in  exile  and  a  wanderer,  but 
pure  and  untainted,  than  enjoy  splendor 
and  dishonor  at  home.  The  Marquis  was 
furious ;  he  sent  soldiers  in  every  direction 
in  pursuit,  with  orders  to  bring  her  back, 
alive  or  dead  ;  but  unable  to  discover  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  and  finding  no  one 
capable  of  completing  her  labors,  he  pro¬ 
mised  full  and  entire  pardon 'on  condition 
of  her  instant  return.  Onorata,  however. 
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had  effected  her  escape  from  bis  domi- 
nioDB.  Retaining  her  disguise,  she  ob¬ 
tained  admittance  into  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  of  Condottieri  then  infesting  Italy, 
and  by  her  courage  and  oouduct  soon  rose 
to  the  post  of  captain.  Her  warlike  spirit 
delighted  in  the  independence  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  her  new  career;  she  refused  to 
abandon  it,  and  continued  to  light  and 
paint  alternately  for  thirty  years.  In 
1472,  her  native  town,  Castellione,  was 
besieged  by  the  Venetians.  Onorata,  at 
the  head  of  l»er  company,  flew  to  its  relief ; 
she  forced  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  conflict, 
and  died  a  few  days  later. 

The  commencement  and  the  middle  of 
thelilleenth  century  bad  been  a  season  of 
labor ;  its  conclusion  and  the  sixteenth 
brought  the  harvest.  It  was  now  that 
painting  in  particular  reached  its  culmi¬ 
nating  point,  and  attained  a  perfection 
which  no  succeeding  period  has  ever 
equaled. 

Between  1590  and  1620  lived  the 
greater  j>art  of  those  men  whose  works 
form  the  delight  and  admiration  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Uapb- 
ael,  Michel  Angelo,  Correggio,  Titian,  and 
Giorgione.  Beside  such  mighty  names, 
those  of  any  female  artists,  however  bril¬ 
liant  in  themselves,  seem  pale  and  color¬ 
less.  Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  them 
by  without  some  share  of  attention,  more 
especially  as  many  were  the  subjects  of 
warm  eulogium  in  their  own  day.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  was  Maria  liobusti, 
daughter  to  Tintoretto,  the  rival,  though 
not  the  equal,  of  Titian.  Alaria's  talents 
were  universally  recognized  and  esteemed. 
Kings  and  emperors  sought  to  allure  her 
to  their  courts ;  but  she  rejected  all  their 
pro[>o8itions,  and  lived  and  died  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  beneath  her  father’s  roof,  which, 
though  wedded  to  a  rich  goldsmith,  she 
never  quitted.  Maria  is  much  lauded  by 
Kudolphi,  in  his  Maraviglia  deUa  pittura 
Veneziana.  We  must  pass  by  many  fe¬ 
male  names  recorded  by  l^rofessor  Guhl, 
pausing  only  to  notice  one  whose  celebrity 
rests  rather  on  the  testimony  of  her  co¬ 
temporaries,  than  on  any  works  which 
have  come  down  to  posterity — Irene  di 
Spiliinberg.  Born  at  Udina,  of  ancient 
and  noble  race ;  young,  lovely,  and  gifled, 
Irene  w'as  the  theme  of  universal  admira¬ 
tion  in  her  own  day.  Tasso  celebrated 
her  in  a  sonnet  of  great  sweetness ;  'Dtian, 
her  master,  immortalized  her  by  his  pen¬ 


cil  ;  in  a  collection  of  orations  published 
some  twenty  years  alter  her  death  by 
Gradenigo,  she  is  called  the  pride  and  tic- 
light  of  her  age;  and  Uudol[>hi  inclmles 
her  among  the  few  names  of  female  artists 
he  honored  with  his  notice.  Perhaps  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  early  doom — she 
died  at  eighteen — may  in  some  degree  ex¬ 
plain  the  discrepancy  b<;tween  her  reputa¬ 
tion  and  her  actual  |>erformance8.  They 
were  probably  admired  less  for  M'hat  they 
were,  than  for  what  they  promised.  Iiu«l 
Ra[»hnel  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci  perished  at 
eighteen,  what  w'ould  they  have  lell  l>o- 
hintl  them  'i 

Flanders  contributed  its  share,  though 
a  small  one,  to  the  list  of  female  artists. 
Albrecht  Ddrer,  in  his  journal,  1521, 
speaks  with  admiration  of  a  young  girl 
aged  seventeen,  whom  he  met  on  his  tra¬ 
vels.  “She  is  culled  Susanna,”  he  says; 
“  she  has  illuminated  a  book,  a  Salvator  ; 
I  gave  her  a  ducat  for  it.  It  is  a  great 
wonder  that  a  woman  (  WeihshiUl)  should 
be  able  to  do  so  much.”  DUrer’s  opinion 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  female  sex  in  gen¬ 
eral — not  very  high — was  that  prevalent 
in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
no  country  was  female  genius  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  at  BO  low  an  ebb. 

The  seventeenth  century  gave  birth  to 
more  than  one  woman,  whose  works,  if 
they  can  not  claim  place  among  those  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  age,  deserve  no 
ordinary  attention  —  Lavinia  Fontana, 
Artemisia  Genteleschi,  Klisabetta  Serani, 
and  Maria  Schurman.  The  three  first  be¬ 
long  to  the  Bologna  school.  Lavinia  was 
daughter  to  that  Prospero  Fontana  under 
whom  Ludovico  Caracci  studied,  and  who 
angrily  declared  he  was  fitter  for  a  color- 
grinder  than  a  painter.  We  know  how 
triumphantly  Caracci,  though  by  far  the 
least  celebrated  of  the  three  brothers, 
confuted  this  assertion  ;  and  in  later  years 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Fontana 
regret  that  he  was  too  old  to  become 
the  pupil  of  him  whom  he  had  despised. 
This  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Lavinia.  To  delicacy  of  touch  and 
sweetness  of  expression,  she  united  such 
peculiar  skill  in  catching  likenesses,  that 
lier  portraits  were  eagerly  sought  by 
noble  dames  and  piinces,  and  paid  for  at 
a  price  far  higher  than  was  usual  in  those 
days.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  appointed  her 
his  painter  in  oi^  inary.  Iler  personal 
attractions  were  of  an  uncommon  order, 
and  her  hand  was  demanded  by  more 
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than  one  titled  suitor ;  but  she  rejected  | 
all,  to  bestow  it  on  a  young  man  of  lowly 
origin,  who  hatl  won  her  alfections  while 
working  in  her  father’s  atelier.  In  ren- 1 
dering  all  due  justice  to  Lavinia,  we  can  | 
not  quite  agree  w’ith  Professor  Gubl,  j 
when  he  compares  her  productionsto  those  | 
of  Titian  or  Tintoretto.  In  depth  of  col- ! 
oring,  rigor  of  touch,  and  breadth  of 
ontline,  she  is  generally  deficient.  Even  | 
her  finest  work,  “The  Holy  Francis  di ! 
Paula,”  in  the  Pinjicothek  of  Bologna, ' 
is  open  to  this  objection,  though  in  modi¬ 
fied  degree.  Far  superior  to  Lavinia  is  ! 
Klisabetta  Serani,  like  her  a  native  of 
Bologna.  The  pupil  of  Guido  lieni,  she  | 
early  imbibed  that  exquisite  sense  of  the  | 
beautiful,  that  peculiar  gift  of  reproducing  ; 
it,  which  distinguishes  her  master.  To  | 
this  she  adds  a  vigor  and  energy  rare  in  : 
a  female  pencil,  and  completely  free  from  i 
that  coarseness  so  ollen  mistaken  for ! 

K)wer.  In  the  church  of.  Certosa,  at  | 

ologna,  is  a  “  Christ  at  the  Iliver  .Tor- ' 
dan,”  by  her  hand,  not  unworthy  of  the  ! 
best  cflbrts  of  Guido  himself ;  and  in  the  i 
PalazKo  de  Pietri,  in  the  same  city,  is  a 
“  Magdalen,”  which,  in  beauty,  expres¬ 
sion,  and  grace,  has  been  seldom  sur¬ 
passed.  Lanzi  speaks  of  her  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration.  Elis.abetta  excelled 
likewise  in  music  and  sculpture.  To  these 
rare  gifts  she  united  all  the  gentler  virtues  i 
of  her  sex.  She  never  j>ermitted  her  j 
jmsion  for  Art  to  interfere  with  the  ful-  j 
fillment  of  her  homely  duties.  She  would  j 
rise  at  dawn  to  perform  those  lowiy  do¬ 
mestic  tasks,  for  which  her  constant  oocu-  [ 
pation  during  the  day  afforded  little  lei- 1 
sure  ;  and  was  equally  admirable  in  the 
circle  of  daily  life,  as  in  the  loftier  regions 
to  which  her  spirit  loved  to  asjtire.  At 
the  hight  of  fame  and  fortune,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  Klisabetta 
was  suddenly  snatched  from  all  who  loved  I 
her  by  a  cruel  and  mysterious  doom. 
Every  eftbrt  to  dis|)el  the  darkness  in  I 
which  her  fate  is  involved  Ims  hitherto , 
been  utterly  fruitless.  The  acts  of  the  j 
trial  (for  a  death  so  sudden  excited  gene- 1 
ral  suspicion)  are  still  extant,  but  throw  i 
little  light  on  the  subject.  According  to 
general  belief,  she  was  poisono<i  by  the 
same  hands  which  administered  the  deadly 
draught  to  Domenico ;  those  of  liibeira  i 
or  his  disciples,  jealous  of  her  rising 
tame.  Others  aver  that  a  personage  of 
princely  blood,  having  in  vam  sought  to 
win  her  to  his  dishonorable  addresses. 


thus  avenged  himself  for  her  virtuous  dis- 
tlain.  Never  was  grief  more  sincere  or 
general  than  that  excited  by  the  fate  of 
this  fair  and  gifled  being.  The  whole 
town  was  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  her 
olMcquies  were  celebrated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  splendor  ;  and  her  tomb,  beside  that 
of  Guido,  in  the  chapel  of  the  3Iadonna 
del  Itosario,  was  long  the  shrine  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  pilgrimage.  Artemisia  Gente- 
Icschi,  likewise  a  pu]>il  of  Guido  Beni,  was 
born  beneath  the  glowing  skies  of  Naples, 
but  early  removed  with  her  family  to  Bo¬ 
logna.  She  was  celebrated  pnncipally  for 
her  success  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  was 
summoned  to  England  by  Charles  I.,  at 
whose  court  she  spent  several  years  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  her  art.  I.(aden  with 
rich  gifts,  she  returned  to  Naples,  where 
she  lived  in  great  splendor,  ller  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Chevalier  del  Pozzo, 
recently  publLshed,  displays  considerable 
intellectual  powers,  and  proves  that  she 
was  no  less  in  her  element  in  the  great 
world  than  in  the  painter’s  studio.  (Tne  of 
her  best  pictures  is  her  “Judith,”  now  in 
the  Pidazzu  Pitti  at  Florence — the  color¬ 
ing  is  vivid,  the  design  clear  and  correct. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  inferi¬ 
ority  of  female  artistic  genius  in  the  North. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  gave  signs  of 
life.  Maria  Schurinan,  however  inferior 
as  an  artist  to  Elisabetta  Serani,  will  still 
be  remembered,  no  less  for  the  wealth 
than  for  the  variety  of  her  endowments. 
Of  Flemish  extraction,  but  bom  at  Co¬ 
logne,  she  displayed  at  a  very  early  age 
that  wondeiTul  facility  for  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge,  and  those  rare  intellectual  gilts  for 
which  she  was  afterw'ards  so  distinguished. 
Permitted  to  be  present  at  her  brother’s 
Latin  le.ssonB,  though  without  sharing  his 
instruction,  she  had  already  mastered  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  language  while  he 
was  still  in  his  accidence.  Her  titste  for 
study  once  aroused,  nothing  could  stop  its 
progress ;  at  the  age  of  eleven  she  had 
become  so  thoroughly  mistress  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  as  to  read 
with  perfect  facility  Homer,  .^scbylus, 
and  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  she  united  a  thorough  ac- 
quaiutance  with  Arabic,  Syriac,  Samari¬ 
tan,  and  Ethiopian — that  she  s{x>ke  with 
equal  elegance  and  facility  every  Euro¬ 
pean  tongue — that  she  was  no  less  cele« 
brated  for  her  profound  learning  than  for 
her  talents  as  a  sculptor,  musician,  and 
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•rtiat,  we  know  not  whether  to  bo  most 
amased  by  the  astonishing  variety  of  her 
•tidowments,  or  by  the  modesty  which 
induced  her  to  shun  all  public  applause, 
an<l  seek  retirement  rather  than  renown. 
Honored  by  all  Vhe  most  learned  men  of 
her  day — in  intimate  correspondence  with 
Salnutsius,  Vossius,  Heinsius,  etc. — sought 
by  every  person  of  celebrity  who  visited 
Cologne,  she  abandoned  this  brilliant  ex¬ 
istence  to  retire  to  a  little  country-house, 
where  she  dwelt  in  the  utmost  simplicity, 
dividing  her  time  between  her  art  and  her 
pen. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  and 
brothers,  however,  to  w'hom  she  was 
fondly  attached,  her  mind,  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  deep  and  serious  reflection, 
became  clouded  by  melancholy.  It  was 
in  this  mood  that  ^e  first  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  celebrated  Lamenie. 
This  man,  M*ho  believed  himself  a  new 
C/hrist,  sent  into  the  world  to  announce  a 
new  Messiah,  whose  eloquence  and  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  exercised  so  singular  a 
fascination  on  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  soon  acquired  unbounded  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  lonely  artist.  She  be¬ 
came  one  of  his  warmest  disciples,  and, 
abandoning  alike  pen  and  pencil,  devoted 
heiTclf  to  theological  studies.  On  La- 
menie's  death,  in  1674,  she  undertook  the 
task  of  continuing  to  disseminate  his 
doctrines.  Collecting  his  followers,  she 
conducted  them  to  Vivert,  in  Friesland, 
where  she  dwelt  many  years,  and  where 
our  own  William  Penn  saw  her  in  1677. 
In  his  Journey  in  Germany  he  mentions 
tlieir  conversation,  adding,  “  she  spoke  in 
a  remarkably  grave  and  solemn  tone.” 
However  mistaken  Maria’s  religion,  it  was 
deep  and  sincere ;  of  this  she  gave  an 
incontrovertible  proof  in  distributing  all 
her  goods  to  the  poor,  and  died  herself  in 
indigence.  May,  1678. 

Far  less  variously  and  marvelously  en¬ 
dowed,  but  superior  in  her  own  peculiar 
domain,  was  Hachcl  Reutch,  long  regarded 
as  the  first  flowei>painter  of  her  own,  or 
indeed  of  any  age.  liachel  was  bom  at 
Amsterd.am,  1664.  She  married  at  six¬ 
teen,  and  became  the  mother  of  ten  child¬ 
ren,  whom  she  brought  up,  we  arc  assured, 
with  the  most  laudable  care.  How  she 
contrived  with  a  small  income  to  combine 
the  anxious  and  manifold  duties  of  a  mo¬ 
ther  with  the  constant  toil  and  study 
requisite  to  attaui  such  perfection  in  her 
art.  Lb  difficult  to  imagine ;  but  genius 


effects  almost  without  an  effort  that  which 
seems  impo.ssible  to  ordinary  minds. 
Rachel’s  fame  gradually  increase*!  to  such 
a  degree,  that  she  was  appointed  court 
painter  to  the  Elector  John  of  the  Pfale, 
and  by  his  earnest  desire  settled  with  her 
family  in  his  capital.  After  his  death  she 
returned  to  Holland,  and  continued  to 
prosecute  her  art  with  unabated  energy 
and  success,  till  1750,  when  she  dic'd  full 
of  years  and  honors. 

But  it  was  in  France  that,  next  to  Italy, 
female  artistic  genius  shone  with  the 
brightest  lustre.  In  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  women  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
French  history ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  part 
was  not  always  very  consistent  with  the 
virtue  and  purity  of  their  sex,  on  the 
other,  it  is  but  lust  to  recall  the  many 
bright  names  with  which  they  atlorned 
both  literature  and  art.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  is  EliEabeth  Cheron,  who 
enjoyed  an  honor  since  denied  even  to 
the  most  gifted  of  her  sex.  She  was  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Paris ; 
and  in  the  funeral  oration  pronounced 
upon  her  by  Formal  Huis,  a  brother 
Academician,  she  was  declared  to  have 
merited  a  place  among  the  most  celebrat¬ 
ed  artists  of  her  age.  Her  pictures, 
although  scarcely  meriting  such  extrava¬ 
gant  eulogiums,  are  still  held  in  high 
esteem.  They  are  delicately  drawn,  full 
of  sweet  expression.  Gifted  alike  in  mind 
and  person,  the  friend  of  all  the  unhappy 
and  suffering,  Elizabeth  Cheron  was  no 
leas  beloved  than  admired. 

While  in  France  woman  was  wreathing 
the  garland  of  fimie  around  her  brow, 
what  was  she  doing  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  ?  Here,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
her  inferiority  is  palpable.  True,  Englan«l 
could  boast  of  more  one  female  artist  of 
considerable  promise,  but  none  compara¬ 
ble  to  Serani  or  Cheron. 

In  Germany  this  inferiority  wtis  still 
more  striking.  Here,  indeed,  it  w'as  not 
confined  to  the  gentler  sex.  In  art  as  in 
literature,  Germany,  with  a  few  liright 
exceptions,  was  far  behind  all  neighboring 
nations.  The  Cologne  school,  as  it  is 
termed,  had  die<I  away,  and  no  other  had 
taken  its  place.  The  condition  of  the 
country,  indeed,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
this  fact.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  was 
raging  with  fearful  intensity.  It  was  not 
a  great  national  struggle,  such  as  often 
calls  forth  the  noblest  energies — the  most 
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f:lorion«  attributCA  of  the  human  mind, 
t  was  a  conflict  in  which  the  meanest, 
basest,  most  sordid  passions  i)roke 
forth ;  it  was  a  civil  war,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  tenn,  fatal  alike  to  every 
generous  impulse,  and  to  every  lofty  as- 

Itiration.  That  no  female  artist  should 
lave  appeared  in  these  p;!oomv  and  disas¬ 
trous  times,  need  scarcely  excite  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  general  condition  of  the 
female  sex  was  decidedly  inferior  in  Pro¬ 
testant,  to  that  which  she  enjoyed  in 
Catholic  lands. 

Luther,  in  declaring  that  woman’s  sole 
vocation  was  marriage — that  in  that,  and 
that  only,  was  she  performing  the  part 
a.ssigned  her  by  Providence — had  destroy¬ 
ed  the  halo  with  which  virgin  chastity 
had  once  encircled  her  brow.  Catholicism 
had  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  saint ;  it 
had  inscribed  her  on  the  list  of  martyrs  ; 
it  had  given  her  a  place  amid  the  hie¬ 
rarchy  ;  it  had  brought  her  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  supremo  Head  of  the 
('hnreh.  To  those  whom  choice  or  neces¬ 
sity  hindered  from  entering  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  it  had  opened  another  career 
— that  of  the  recluse — the  sister  of  char¬ 
ity;  it  had  presented  another  asylum — 
that  of  the  convent ;  a  career  contrary, 
indeed,  to  all  our  natural  instincts,  fiill  of 
self-denial  and  privation,  but  promising 
tnily  or  falsely  an  immortality  of  bliss 
hereafter  —  an  a.sylum  sad  and  gloomy, 
but  c'alm,  tranquil,  and  secure — a  life  of 
privation,  but  devoted  to  an  end  sufficient 
to  atone  for  every  suffering,  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  the  helidess,  and  the  destitute. 
Of  all  this  the  Keform.ation  at  once  de¬ 
prived  her.  It  narrowed  her  influence,  it 
lowered  her  sphere,  it  confined  her  place 
to  the  daily  round  of  domestic  joys  and 
sorrows.  Catholicism,  in  the  person  of 
.Mary,  had  invested  her  with  almost  divine 
attributes ;  it  h.ad  represented  her  as  the 
intercessor  between  the  Saviour  ami  man¬ 
kind — as  the  incarnation  of  the  highest 
purity,  of  the  loftiest  philantrophy ;  and 
even  those  who  repudiate  such  doctrines 
freely  recognize  the  powerful  influence 
they  must  have  exercised  in  elevating  and 
hallowing  the  whole  sex. 

We  know  full  well  that  the  loftiest 
heroic  elements  majr  be  found  in  the  very 
lowliest  walks  of  life,  that  it  needs  not  the 
severance  of  every  dear  and  near  tie  to 
call  forth  all  that  is  holy  and  elevated  in 
our  natures.  We  would  simply  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  a  fact  which,  whatever  inter¬ 


pretation  we  may  lend  it,  had  evidently 
acted  deleteriously  on  the  condition  of 
w’oman.  The  high  rank  she  has  achieved 
for  herw'lf  in  the  present  century  does  not 
invalidate  this  argument,  for  she  hns 
achieved  it  only  by  long,  constant,  and 
arduous  effort,  and  even  now  many  privi¬ 
leges,  once  conferred  upon  her  in  Catholic 
Europe,  are  still  denied  her. 

In  the  annals  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Italv,  wo  find  women  occupying  the  chair 
of  tfie  professor — not  of  modem  tongues, 
not  of  music  and  drawing,  but  of  Greek, 
L.atin,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  and  astrono¬ 
my.  We  find  them  delivering  lectures 
in  public  to  crowded  and  admiring  andi- 
onoos  ;  ive  see  them  admitted  members  of 
learned  societies,  and  addressed  by  the 
most  scientific  men  on  terms  of  equality. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  far-famed 
Novella  was  a  better  Greek  scholar  than 
Mrs.  Hrowning;  or  Maria  Porcia  Vignoli, 
whose  statue  long  .adorned  the  market¬ 
place  of  Viterbo,  more  learned  in  natural 
sciences  than  Mrs.  Somerville. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
gave  birth  to  few  painters  of  enduring 
fame.  The  great  masters  had  passed 
aw.ay.  The  influence  of  the  French  school 
had  become  predominant  throughout  the 
whole  domain  of  art.  The  tenderness, 
purity,  .and  exquisite  perfection  of  Fran- 
cia,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  of  Ra¬ 
phael — the  grandenr  of  Michel  Angelo — 
the  soft,  tmnsparent  loveliness  of  Coreg- 
gio — the  brilliant  hues,  the  life-like  glow 
of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese — the  deep, 
poetic  feeling  of  Georgione — ^the  power 
and  pjussion  of  the  Caravaggio  school — 
and  the  radi.ant  beauty  of  Guido  and 
Albano — were  succeeded  by  the  graceful 
m.annerism,  the  light  and  lively  style  of  a 
Watteau  and  a  liouche.  Still,  we  would 
not  disparage  these  ple.asing  artists  or 
their  fellow-l.aborers. 

They  aimed  at  little,  but  what  they  aimed 
at  they  attained.  The  s.ame  may  be  said 
of  their  female  cotemporaries. 

During  this  period  art  w.as  not  utterly 
st.agnant  in  Germany  ;  Carsteiis  and  R.a- 
phael  Mengs  were  its  reiiresentatives. 
neside  them  stands  a  female  form,  who, 
indeed,  m.ay  be  reg.arded  as  occupying  a 
position  between  the  two  —  less  minute 
and  reflective  th.an  Mengs,  less  elevated 
and  import.aiit  than  Carstens. 

In  the  far-famed  Pitti  Gallery,  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  .are  three  female  portraits  the  size 
of  life,  painted  by  the  originals  themselves, 
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which  at  once  attract  the  attention  of 
every  visitor.  The  first  in  feature  and 
expression  boars  the  stamp  of  a  mascnlinc 
intellect :  the  touch  is  vij^orous,  the  color¬ 
ing  has  the  golden  tint  of  the  Venetian 
school,  but  it  presents  no  mark  of  indi¬ 
viduality — this  is  Maria  Uobusti  Tintoret¬ 
to.  TIk}  second  can  not  be  mistaken ; 
even  the  most  unpracticed  eye  would  dis¬ 
cern  at  a  glance  that  it  is  a  Frenchwoman, 
piqu.ant,  lively,  graceful,  evidently  not  so 
much  engro88<*d  with  art  as  to  be  insensi¬ 
ble  to  admiration  as  a  woman — this  is  the 
well-known  Madame  Le-brun.  Opposite 
the  fair  Parisian  is  a  third  iwrtrait — a 
woman  still  in  the  bloom  of  life,  but  de¬ 
stitute  of  all  brilliancy  of  coloring,  •with 
an  expression  grave  and  pensive  almost  to 
melancholy.  She  is  seated  on  a  stone,  in 
the  midst  of  a  solitary  landscape — a  port¬ 
folio  with  sketches  in  one  hand,  a  pencil 
in  the  other.  The  attitude  is  unstudied, 
almost  to  negligence.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  display ;  you  feel  as  you  look  on  her 
that  every  thought  is  absorbed  in  her 
vocation.  This  is  Angelica  Kauffinann, 
almost  the  only  female  artist  of  import¬ 
ance  of  whom,  until  lately,  Germany 
could  boast,  but  who,  with  the  exception 
of  Eiisabetta  Serani,  ranks  higher,  per- 
haj)8,  than  any  of  whom  we  have  yet 
8pt»ken. 

The  history  of  Angelica  Kauffinann  is  too 
well  known  to  allow  of  our  entering  into 
many  derails  here.  We  need  not  dwell 
on  her  gladsome  childhood,  her  simple 
outh  passed  partly  amid  the  vine-clad 
ills  and  wild  forests  of  her  native  land, 
jiaitly  beside  the  blue  waters  and  sunny 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Como — her  passion¬ 
ate  love  of  art,  and  resolute  devotion  to 
its  altar,  her  success,  her  genius,  her  long 
residence  in  England,  the  honors  with 
which  slie  was  loaded — the  fatal  marriage 
into  M’hich  she  w.as  seduced — all  these 
have  been  often  repented  and  commented 
on.  The  particulars  of  this  union,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  circuin-stanoes  which  |)receded 
it,  however,  do  not  appear  so  generally 
known.  It  was  in  early  girlhood,  while 
traveling  with  her  father  through  Switzer¬ 
land  to  their  native  land,  that  she  first 
beheld  the  man  destined  to  exercise  so 
fatal  an  influence  on  her  <lestiny.  .tVnge- 
lica  was  then  only  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  her  dawning  talents  had  already  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention,  but  as 
both  father  and  daughter  were  poor,  they 
were  compelled  to  travel  on  foot,  resting 


I  at  night  at  the  little  inns  b^  the  wayside. 

I  One  evening,  when  weaned  with  the 
I  long  day’s  journey,  they  entered  a  hum- 
!  ble  house  of  entertainment,  they  were 
I  informed  by  the  landlord  that  they  must 
:  go  further,  for  a  couple  of  “  grand  seig¬ 
neurs,”  just  arrived,  h.ad  engaged  all  the 
rooms  for  themselves  and  their  suite. 
The  weary  travelers  insisted  on  their  ri"ht 
to  remain,  and  the  debate  was  growing 
warm,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  for 
whose  accommodation  they  wore  rejected, 
made  his  appearance,  and  with  great 
politeness,  begged  them  to  enter  the  din- 
,  ing-room  and  share  their  repast.  The 
!  good  Kauffinann,  whose  frank,  confiding 
!  nature  was  always  a  stranger  to  suspicion, 

]  at  once  consented,  despite  the  whispered 
j  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who,  w  ith  the 
I  intuitive  perception  of  her  sex,  had  dis- 
I  eemod  something  offensive  beneath  the 
;  polislied  courtesy  of  their  inviter.  She 

i  was  not  mistaken ;  at  table  Lord  E - 

;  soon  forgot  the  respect  due  to  youth 
j  and  innocence,  and  attempted  some 
j  liberty.  Angelica  indignantly  repulsed 
it,  and  on  its  repetition,  rising  hastily  from 
j  the  table,  drew  her  father  with  her,  and 
instantly  left  the  house.  Yeare  passed 
on  ;  a  portion  of  the  time  had  been  s|x)nt 
in  her  native  Land  with  her  father’s 
brother,  an  honest  farmer,  in  comfortable 
through  narrow  circumstances.  At  first 
Angelica,  accustomed  to  the  wonders  of 
art,  and  the  splendor  of  Italian  cities, 
j  could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  endure  this 
j  homely  mode  of  existence.  The  rude 
I  manners  of  those  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
j  rounded,  the  utter  w’ant  of  elegance  or 
I  taste,  displeased  and  digusted  her.  Grad¬ 
ually,  however,  as  habit  softened  down 
these  first  impressions,  the  poetic  side  of 
the  picture  dawned  upon  her  mind.  She 
j  learned  to  love  the  homely  simplicity  of 
I  that  hospitable  dwelling,  with  its  gabled 
j  front  and  narrow  windows — the  gloom 
j  and  solitude  of  those  dark  pine  forests, 
through  which  the  sunbeams  could  scarce¬ 
ly  penetrate,  and  ce.ascd  to  long  for  the 
inarhle  palaces  of  Milan,  and  the  orango- 
groves  of  Como.  Besides,  she  had  little 
time  for  idle  regrets ;  the  interior  decora¬ 
tion  of  a  church  in  the  neighborhood  was 
intrusted  to  her  father  and  herself,  and 
her  success  in  an  undertaking  so  difficult 
excited  considerable  attention.  A  little 
later,  and  we  find  her  again  in  Italy,  at 
Florenoo,  Naples,  Home.  In  the  latter 
city  she  became  acquainted  with  Winkel- 
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niann,  who  fsoon  regarded  her  with  almort  ! 
|»atcrnal  affection.  It  was  a  charming  j 
jiicture — the  gifted  and  thongfitful  man,  j 
whose  brow  was  furrowed  with  sixty  j 
years  of  ceaseless  study  and  deej)  reflec-  j 
lion,  and  the  young,  ardent,  brilliant  girl,  | 
full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.  Angelica 
painted  his  portrait,  and  it  was  not  with-  i 
i'ut  a  certain  pleasure  that  Winkelinann  | 
informs  his  friends  he  has  sat  for  his  ; 
picture  to  a  young  and  lovely  woman.”  i 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  her  early  pro-  { 
•luctions ;  the  likeness  is  perfect,  the  color-  j 
ing  vivifl,  and  the  touch  more  vigorous  j 
than  usual. 

Angelica  was  now  in  her  twenty-sixth  I 
year,  and  had  alrejidy  acquired  both  fame  1 
ainl  fortune,  when  she  was  induced  to  ao- ! 
cept  a  proposal  to  visit  England.  Wei- 1 
coined  with  enthusiiisia,  sought  by  the  no¬ 
blest  and  most  gifted  in  the  land,  all  seemed  I 
to  smile  u])ou  het  {Kith,  when  in  a  fatal  hour 
she  again  lighted  on  the  in^n  whose  un- 1 
disguised  libertinism  had  so  deeply  wound- 1 
ed  her  modesty  ten  years  l>etbre.  It  was  I 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  circle,  where  : 
all  the  fteaux  esprits  of  Ix>udon  were  as- ! 
sembled,  that  they  again  met.  Lord  —  ! 
had  long  since  lost  every  trace  of  her,  and  j 
great  Wiis  his  amazement  to  recognize  in  j 
t  he  elegant  woman  aud  celebrated  artist  j 
the  humble  little  ]>edestrian  of  the  Swiss 
mountains.  If  he  had  thought  her  (‘harm¬ 
ing  then,  how’  much  more  lovely  did  she 
seem  to  him  now;  his  heart  and  fancy 
were  alike  intlamed,  and  he  resolved  that 
this  time  at  lc.ast  she  should  not  escape 
him.  Feigning  repientance  for  the  past, 
assurances  of  unselfish  devotion  which 
sought  for  nothing  in  return  save  the  I 
friendship  and  esteem  of  its  object,  flat¬ 
tery,  insinuation,  all  were  employed.  An¬ 
gelica,  trusting  and  guileless,  believed  him, 
nor  was  it  till,  fancying  himself  secure  of 
triumph,  he  threw  oft'  the  mask,  that  she 
evtm  suspected  his  baseness.  Equally 
shocked  and  indignant,  she  would  no 
longer  admit  him  to  her  society. 

This  only  stimulated  his  passions.  Per¬ 
haps  he  thought  it  a  pretext  to  lure  him 
to  more  honorable  oflTers ;  at  all  events,  de- 
s|»airingof  winning  the  prize  by  any  other 
tnesins,  he  laid  his  rank  and  title  at  her 
feet.  But  Angelica  was  no  I*amola  to  re¬ 
ceive  w'ith  humble  gratitude  the  hand  of 
him  who  had  insulted  her  virtue.  Her 
mild  but  resolute  refusal  stung  him  to 
madness.  If  what  some  of  her  biographers 
assert  be  true,  he  forced  himself  into  her 


presence,  and  sought  by  violence  to  obtain 
that  wdiich  no  entreaties  could  win ;  but 
here,  too,  he  failed.  The  rumor  of  his 
worthless  conduct  got  abroad,  and  ho 
found  it  most  convenient  to  leave  England 
for  a  time,  vowuig  revenge.  The  subse- 
(pient  portion  of  the  story  is  w’ell  known. 
Her  fatal  union  two  years  Later,  with  a 
worthless  adventurer  whom  the  infamous 

Lord  E -  had  bribed  to  personate  a 

man  of  rank  and  honor,  the  discovery  of 
the  intrigue,  the  dissolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  the  illness  and  suft’ering  which  fol¬ 
lowed  that  brief  delusion,  all  have  been 
recounted  by  her  biographers,  I)e  liossi 
and  others.  Far,  however,  from  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  interest  and  respect  with  which 
she  was  universally  regarded,  these  sad  in¬ 
cidents  only  increased  them.  She  was  re¬ 
called  from  the  solitude  in  which  she  had 
buried  herself,  by  the  appointment  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  London 
— a  rare  honor  for  a  woman.  For  thir¬ 
teen  years  she  resided  in  London,  reso¬ 
lutely  refusing  every  ott'er  of  marriage, 
but  at  length,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
her  father,  whose  health  was  rapidly  de¬ 
clining,  and  who  dreaded  leaving  her  alone 
and  unprotected,  she  bestowed  her  hand 
upon  the  painter,  Antonio  Zucchi,  with 
whom  she  returned  to  Home.  It  was  here 
that  she  was  introduced  into  the  circle  of 
those  great  men,  whose  names  illustrate 
their  native  land,  and  who  at  different 
periods  visited  the  Eternal  City  —  to 
Goethe,  Herder,  etc. 

‘‘  ‘  The  good  Angelica,’  writes  Goethe,  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  Rome,  ‘  has  a  most  remarka¬ 
ble,  and,  for  a  woman,  really  unheard-of  talent ; 
one  must  8(H!  and  value  what  she  does,  and  not 
what  she  leaves  undone.  There  is  much  to  learn 
from  her,  particularly  as  to  work,  for  what  she 
effects  is  really  marvdous.’ 

”  ‘  It  was  interesting,*  says  her  excellent  bio¬ 
grapher,  I)e  Rossi,  *  to  see  Angelica  and  her  hu.s- 
band  before  a  picture.  While  Zucchi  spoke 
with  enthusiasm,  Angelica  remained  silent,  fix¬ 
ing  her  eloquent  glance  on  the  finest  portions  of 
the  work.  In  her  countenance  one  could  read 
her  feelings,  and  her  observations  were  always 
limited  to  a  few  brief  words ;  these,  however, 
seldom  contained  any  blame,  nothing  save  the 

C raises  of  that  which  was  worthy  of  praise.  It 
elon^  to  her  nature  to  be  struck  by  the 
beautiful  alone,  as  the  bee  draws  honey  only  out 
of  every  flower.’  ” 

The  latter  portion  of  Angelica’s  life 
glided  tranquilly  by.  She  died  in  1807. 
“  As  an  artist,”  says  a  cotemporary,  (Ra¬ 
phael  Mengs,)  she  is  the  pride  of  the  fe- 
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tuolo  «ex  in  all  times  and  all  notions.  No- 1  tbe  Academy.  Her  extreme  youth  ren- 
thing  is  wanted,  composition,  coloring,  j  dered  it  inipossiblo;  but  a  few  years  later 
fancy,  all  are  here.”  Tliis  flattering  eulo- 1  she  was  permitted  to  l>e  present  at  all  its 
gium,  pronouncctl  while  the  recollection  of  I  public  sittings.  It  W'os  abont  this  time 
the  charms  and  virtues  of  the  originid  was  I  that  she  was  introduced  to  Pierre  Le*bnin, 
still  fresh  in  the  writer's  memory,  has  not  |  himself  an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  and 
been  completely  confirmed  by  posterity,  l  generally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  first 
and  will  be  but  partially  accepted  by  any  ,  connoisseurs  in  Europe, 
one  who  is  acqu.ainted  with  her  works,  j  “‘I  was  far  from  the  thought  of  marrying  M. 
The  lire  of  inspiration  is  wanting,  the  col- 1  Le-bnin,’  she  tells  us  in  her  memoirs,  ‘  although 
oring  is  generally  deficient  in  warmth  and  |  he  had  a  handsome  face  and  agreeable  person ; 
depth,  the  touch  in  force  and  vigor ;  but  but  my  mother,  who  fancied  him  very  rich, 
there  is  infinite  g^acc,  sweetness,  and  femi-  never  ceased  urging  me  not  to  refuse  so  advau- 
uiue  delicacy  in  all  her  productions  —  the  f  pro^Ml.  So  at  I  yielded;  how 

drawing  is  correct  and  elegant,  and  the  bitterly  have  I  since  repented  it !” 

outlines  soft  and  melting.  ^  Le-brun,  in  feet,  regarded  the  whole 

A  more  striking  contrast  to  Angelica  ,  marriage  as  an  affair  of  business.  Det'jily 
KauftVnann  than  Madame  Le-brun  can  !  in  debt,  he  speculated  on  the  talents  am'l 
scarcely  be  conceived — the  one  soft,  mod-j  energy  of  his  young  wife  to  rid  him  of  his 
est,  and  retiring,  with  much  of  the  senti-'  creditors,  and  enable  him  to  live  in  ease 
mental  tendency  peculiar  to  the  German  and  luxury.  No  sooner  was  lie  her  hus- 
mind ;  the  other  gay,  sparkling,  coquet-  band,  than  he  took  jiossession  of  all  her 
tish,  .1  Frenchwoman  in  the  fullest  sense  hard-won  earnings,  insisted  on  her  deliv- 
of  the  tenn.  Bom  on  the  sixteenth  April,  j  eriiig  into  his  hands  the  sums — frequently 
1 765,  the  daughter  of  a  portrait-painter  ;  very  largo — she  received  for  her  pictures, 
of  merit,  she  eviuoed  even  in  early  child- 1  and  squandered  them  on  the  most  absurd 
hood  surprising  taste  and  talent  for  art.  indulgences;  occupying  the  first  floor  of 
When  but  eight  years  old  sheptunted  the  the  apartments,  splendidly  furnished,  while 
picture  of  a  bearded  man  with  such  truth  !  Madame  Lo-brun  was  forced  to  content 
and  vigor,  that  her  father  exclaimed,  “  My  i  herself  with  the  second  story.  Generally 
child,  thou  wilt  be  a  painter and  tliis  i  speaking,  female  painters  have  been  re- 
littlc  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  j  markable  for  their  pure  and  blameless  ex- 
ber  young  and  susceptible  mind.  The  istonce.  The  high  devotion  to  Art  seems 
.good  father  did  his  best  to  cultivate  her  I  in  their  case  at  least  to  have  really  effected 
dawning  powers ;  and  when  she  lost  him,  j  its  legitimate  aim — elevating  their  minds 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  place  was  sup- 1  above  all  degrading  pursuits,  and  saving 
plied  by  the  celebrated  Josc|>b  Veriiet,  i  them,  even  w'hen  thrown,  like  Klixabeth 
who  felt  deep  interest  in  the  gifted  child. !  Cheron  or  liosalba  Carricra,  in  the  midst 
Her  position,  however,  W'as  painful  of  the  most  dissipated  circles,  from  being 
enough :  her  father’s  income,  never  very  tainted  by  their  jioison.  But  the  society 
large,  had  ceased  with  his  life ;  her  mo-  in  which  Madame  Ive-brun  lived  was  o.or- 
ther,  vain,  haughty,  and  extravagant,  rupted  to  the  very  core — to  enter  it  with- 
could  not  resign  herself  to  the  narrow'  out  becoming  contaminated  was  almost 
circumstances  to  which  she  found  herself  1  impossible  ;  and  her  education,  imperfect 
reduced,  and  poor  little  Elizabeth  had  to  ;  and  superficial,  had  provided  her  with  no 
work  for  beyond  her  strength  to  miiibter  ;  guiding  power  to  direct  or  save  her.  The 
to  her  love  of  dress  and  amusement.  Even  '  fame  of  her  talent,  her  porsonul  grace,  and 
when  some  years  after  the  mother  married  her  “  silver  voice,”  as  Gretry  calls  it,  soon 
again,  matters  w'ere  not  much  improved ;  |  made  her  house  the  rendezvous  for  all  the 
for  her  second  husbani^  though  abund- ;  celebrities  of  Paris.  Often  the  visitors 
antly  ricli,  was  so  avaricious  to  refuse  ;  were  compelled  to  seat  themselves  on  the 
his  family  almost  the  neoes^ties  of  life.  '  bare  ground,  there  not  being  ohair.s  enough 
The  talents  of  the  young  girl  were  there- !  for  the  party.  Her  toupert  became 
fore  in  greater  request  than  ever ;  luckily,  !  renowned  in  all  France,  and  were  said  to 
they  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  Mean-  j  unite  Attic  elegance  and  Parisian  luxury ; 
while,  her  feme  spread  abroad.  When  :  and  many  were  the  tales  circulated  as  to 
but  fifteen  years  of  age  she  completed  a  |  what  took  place  in  that  sanctuary  of  the 
portrait  of  her  mother  in  such  perfection  >  Muses  and  tue  Graces.  Meanwhile  her  oo- 
that  V ernet  proposed  her  for  adiniKiou  to  i  lebrity  daily  increased  ;  twelve  thousand 
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francs,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  were  Italy  contributed  numerous  female 
unhesit.atingly  paid  for  a  small  portrait  by  names  to  the  artists  of  the  eighteeth  cen- 
her  hand.  8he  was  appointed  painter  in  tury ;  but  among  all  these,  one  only  is 
ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Court  and  worth  recording,  that  of  Kosalba  Carriers, 
nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  loading  who  is  mentioned  with  considerable  eulo- 
her  with  homage.  This  veiy  favor  cost  gium  by  Zanetti,  in  his  Storia  della  Pit- 
her  dear.  France  was  then  on  the  eve  of  tura  Venezeaua^  the  most  wearisome  of 
th.at  tremendous  revolution  which  was  to  the  many  wearisome  works  on  Italian 
uproot  the  existing  state  of  things;  and  painting.  Born  in  1675,  she  devoted  her- 
the  artist,  whom  Marie  Antoinette  invited  self  in  early  life  exclusively  to  miniature 
to  sing  with  her,  who  accompanied  her  in  painting  ;  but  the  weakness  of  her  sight 
her  walks,  and  painted  her  portrait,  could  j  compelled  her  to  abandon  this  and  turn 
scarcely  fail  to  he  unpopular.  When  the  i  to  pastels,  in  which  she  attained  a  rare 
long-threatening  storm  burst,  Madame  Le- 1  perfection.  Her  moral  purity  and  worth 
brun  found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  country,  j  were  not  inferior  to  her  genius ;  though  a 
With  an  aching  heart  she  bade  adieu  to  i  daughter  of  Venice,  then  the  most  luxuri- 
her  home  and  her  friends ;  but  her  tears  j  ous  and  licentious  city  in  Europe,  she  lived 
were  soon  dried,  for  her  journey  was  a  in  severe  and  almost  cloistral  retirement, 
triumphal  progress.  I\>rhaps  this  solitary  existence  contributed 

Italy,  the  land  where  female  artistic  ge-  to  sadden  a  temperament  naturally  in* 
nius  had  borne  the  fairest  fruits,  the  land  i  dined  to  melancholy,  and  darkened  even 
of  ElisalHitta  Serani,  of  Maria  Kobusti,  j  in  youth  by  a  presentiment  too  surely  an<l 
hailed  with  generous  delight,  this  gifled  sadly  fulfilled.  Towards  her  fitlieth  year 
daughter  of  another  clime.  At  Bologna,  she  completely  lost  her  sight,  and  her 
she  was  named  Member  of  the  Academy  ;  reason  sank  beneath  the  terrible  privation, 
at  Rome,  a  deputation  of  Italian  anists  The  rest  of  her  existence  was  a  blank,  yet 
waited  on  her  to  offer  their  compliments  she  lived  to  a  great  old  age.  She  8lee))8 
and  felicitations  ;  at  Florence,  she  was  re-  ui  the  church  of  San  Sista  a  Modeata,  and 
quested  to  paint  that  portrait  which  is  her  grave  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  tra- 
.still  preserved  in  the  palace  of  its  rulers.  |  veler  as  that  of  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
In  the  north  her  reception  was  not  le.ss  i  her  native  city. 

flattering.  At  Berlin  and  St.  l^etersburg,  |  In  England,  amid  the  many  gifted 
she  w'as,  as  at  Bologna,  elected  Member  i  women  of  whom  at  this  period  our  land 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts ;  and  the  slight- 1  is  justly  proud,  we  find  only  two  names  of 
est  w'ork  by  her  hand  brought  her  a  golden  |  any  importance  in  the  domain  of  art ;  one 
harvest.  Yet,  amid  wealth  and  honors,  '  in  sculpture,  another  in  painting,  Mrs. 
her  heart  still  pined  for  her  native  land ;  |  Darner  and  Maria  Cosway.  The  history 
and,  in  1801,  reassured  by  the  aspect  of  |  of  the  former  is  well  known.  Of  old  and 
aflairs,  she  returned  to  Paris.  It  was  noble  lineage,  wedded  while  yet  a  girl  to 
some  time  before  she  could  reconcile  her-  a  spendthiifl  who  contrived  to  dissipate  in 
self  to  the  complete  change  in  every  thing  a  few  years  a  splendid  patrimony,  she  con- 
around  her,  and  more  than  once  her  Roy- 1  soled  herself  for  domestic  sorrow  and  pc- 
alist  principles  threatened  to  bring  her  j  cuniary  troubles  by  her  sedulous  cultiva- 
into  trouble  ;  but  the  danger  passed  by.  I  tion  of  Art,  in  which  she  speedily  acquired 
She  lived  long  enough  to  witnes.s  more  i  celebrity.  Maria  Cosway  was  of  lowly 
than  one  revolution,  tliough  less  terrible,  |  origin,  the  daughter  of  an  English  inn- 
indeed,  than  that  whiolt  had  convulsed  her  :  keeper  at  Leghorn.  By  her  marriage 
(‘ouutry  in  her  youth.  She  beheld  the  |  with  the  w'ell-known  artist,  Richard  Cos- 
restoration  of  that  royal  line,  to  whose  j  way,  she  was  introduced  to  Englisli  socie- 
protection  she  owed  so  much,  to  the  j  ty,  where  her  skill  as  a  miniature-painter 
throne  of  their  ancestors,  and  she  saw  I  soou  gained  her  both  wealth  and  reputa- 
them  once  more  tlriven  forth  to  close  their  j  tiou.  She  died  iu  1821. 
days  in  exile.  She  died  in  1842.  I 
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Spettaci.es  have  been  often  events  in 
the  world’s  history.  Pageants  have  been 
the  expressions  of  civilization.  They  be¬ 
long  not  to  simple  or  primitive  stages,  but 
ever,  as  he  has  gathered  wealth  and  raised 
power  around  him,  h.as  man  delighted  to  ! 
celebrate  his  acts  and  inaugurate  his ! 
works  by  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  pa-  j 
geant.  It  has  ever  seemed  fitting  to  him  I 
that  the  great  events  of  the  great  monu-  j 
ments  of  his  age  should  not  appear  noise¬ 
lessly  and  unobtrusively  in  their  places, 
bnt  be  announced  and  demonstrated  w'ith  j 
all  acclaim ;  be  affirmed  in  the  presence  | 
of  multitudes  by  all  the  circumstance  of  j 
sj*ectacle.  Sometimes  these  pageants 
have  only  illustrated  the  pride  of  kings  or  ! 
nations,  and  such  have  passed  away  from  j 
the  memories  and  annals  of  mankind.  I 
Again,  they  have  inaugurated  epochs  in 
the  existence  of  a  people,  or  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  great  w’orks,  and  then  have  lived 
as  events.  Nor  has  the  love  of  pageant 
and  spectacle  yet  died  out  —  our  utilita¬ 
rian  age  adopts  them  in  fact,  though  it  re- 
udiates  them  in  profession.  They  may 
ave  changed  their  outward  form,  lost 
much  of  their  show,  grown  simpler  in 
their  character,  yet  still  are  they  deemed 
necessary  jvroclamations  of  every  occur¬ 
rence,  great  or  small — the  laying  of  a  i 
stone,  the  opening  of  a  college,  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  an  heir  to  his  estate,  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  art,  agriculture,  and  horticulture, 
the  award  of  honors,  the  celebration  of 
victories,  the  thanksgiving  for  blessings, 
the  anniversariiw  of  the  great  men  and 
the  great  events  which  have  moved  the 
destinies  of  a  people.  Even  the  sober 
men  of  Manchester,  who  disdain  pomp, 
and  scowl  at  display,  delight  in  demon¬ 
strating  their  own  doings  by  processions 
and  banquets.  If  there  be  an  occasion 
when  the  spectacle  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
an  event,  it  is  the  triumph  by  which  man 
proclaims  that,  in  the  perfection  of  a  work 
which  shall  astonish  and  benefit  coming 


generations,  he  has  conquered  the  obsta¬ 
cles  of  Nature  and  challenged  Time.  It 
is  then,  if  ever,  that  he  may  be  allow'ed 
the  accessories  of  fetes  and  ceremonies  to 
inaugurate  a  success  achieved  by  the 
strength  of  his  will  and  the  energy  of  his 
labor.  Such  a  triumph  did  the  fetes  at 
Cherbourg  proclaim :  “  Quatre-vingts  ans 
de  travaux  et  plus  de  deux  cents  millions 
de  depenses,  voila  le  Cherbourg  de  nos 
jours.” 

The  sea  had  been  arrested — huge  basins 
of  refuge  hewn  out  of  the  rock — a  har¬ 
bor  made — a  fortress  constructed — the 
plan  of  one  generation  had  been  carried 
on  to  the  next— dynasties  had  changed — 
yet  republics,  and  emiures,  and  kings,  still 
accepted  and  adopted  it ;  different  cele¬ 
brations  had  marked  its  progress ;  and 
now  that  the  design  cf  centuries  had  been 
fulfilled,  the  works  of  years  completed,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  result  should  be 
crowned  by  a  spectacle,  grand,  national, 
and  imperial.  The  fetes  may,  as  seem 
prophesy,  have  other  significance  than 
this ;  yet  the  occasion  was  surely  reason 
enough,  and  the  spectacle  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

With  certain  peoples,  pageantry  is  a 
nature.  The  combinations,  the  expres¬ 
sions,  the  elements  which  insure  a  great 
effect,  are  to  them  native  suggestions. 
The  Greek  was  the  great  master  of  the 
art.  Grand,  sublime,  and  elegant.  Ins 
mind  caught  and  reflected  the  unity  of 
colors,  numbers  and  proportions,  of  mag¬ 
nificence  and  simplicity.  The  Roman  was 
more  barbarous  in  his  shows,  ^tedieval 
exhibitions,  though  stately  and  costly, 
were  somewhat  heavy  .and  labored.  With 
the  French  lives  the  genius  of  modem 
pageantry.  More  dramatic  than  grand, 
more  brilliant  than  sublime,  it  still  in¬ 
spires  a  h.appine8S  of  effect  and  harmony 
of  arrangement,  pictorially  and  artistical¬ 
ly  perfect.  It  speaks,  perhaps,  more  to 
the  passions  and  the  senses  than  to  the 
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hrart  or  im-ngination ;  but  it  does  speak.  I  w.as  to  Russia,  a  point  where  the  means 
It  creates  the  outer  life  of  the  French.  I  of  defense  or  attack  might  be  constructed 
They  rejoice  in  it,  they  glory  in  it,  they  I  — where  a  navy  might  be  formed  and 
understand  it,  they  are  ever  acting  it,  and  ;  protected — or  whence  it  might  issue  to 
they  excel  in  it.  '  take  the  comm.and  of  the  sea.  It  was. 

At  Cherbourg  the  scene  favored  them  :  j  however,  designed  rather  as  a  refuge  than 
it  gave  them  new  and  striking  elements  I  a  point  ctajpui.  Like  Cronstadt,  too,  it 
to  work  with.  The  old  blazonry  of  cloth-  i  was  to  be  made.  The  sea  was  to  be  fenced 
of-go!d  had  grown  obsolete.  The  old  I  out  that  ships  might  ride  in  the  road- 
Church  processions,  with  their  tapers  and  {  stead  ;  basins  were  to  be  cut  from  the 
vestments,  and  chanting,  had  ceased  to  !  solid  rock ;  torts  were  to  be  r.aised  at  all 
attract ;  the  movements  of  masses  of ;  points.  All  was  to  be  done  by  the  h.and 
troops  had  been  repeated  until  every  citi- !  of  man  ;  nature  had  done  little.  The 
zen  knew  the  programmes  by  heart.  But  j  idea  of  this  cre.ation  belongs  to  the  Bour- 
with  the  sea  for  an  arena,  surrounded  by  a  '  bons.  Louis  XIV.  was  the  first  i>rojeet- 
glorious  amphitheater  of  hills,  and  b.ar- 1  or.  For  a  long  time  it  was  only  an 
riered  by  the  grand  lines  of  the  “  Digue”  \  idea  ;  rival  projects  delay  its  fulfillment. 
— with  ships  and  forts  as  properties — with  |  At  length  there  is  a  beginning.  C’om- 
cannonadings  and  illuminations  for  effects  1  merce  is  the  first  consideration.  The 
— with  all  the  accessories  of  flags,  and  j  port  for  the  merch.ant-ships  is  formed — 
barges,  and  sailors — with  two  sovereigns  I  qtiays  built ;  then  the  necessity  of  defense 
as  the  j)er)tonrp — a  spectacle  was  enacted  j  suggests  itself,  and  two  forts  arise  on 
which  will  make  Cherbourg  a  name  as  |  either  side  of  the  roadstead.  In  1784  the 
.as  well  as  a  locality.  .  j  first  cone  of  the  breakw.ater  is  sunk,  and 

Curiously  has  the  destiny  of  events  the  foundations  of  this  stupendous  work 
drawn  this  place  from  its  obscurity. '  were  Laid.  Two  years  later,  and  Cher- 
When  history  first  fairly  recognizes  it.  it  ‘  bourg  witnesses  the  first  of  the  royal  visits 
is  a  little  fishing-town.  A  few  boats  lie  which  have  since  inaugurated  the  different 
in  the  b.ay,  a  Norman  castle  rises  in  the  stages  of  construction.  Louis  XVI.  en- 
b.ackground,  rocks  and  sand-banks  outlie  ters  in  state ;  sees  what  has  been  done, 
its  shores,  the  winds  from  the  west  rage  and  what  there  is  yet  to  do ;  recognizes 
against  it,  the  sea  from  the  north  beats  the  grandeur  and  the  necessity  of  the 
and  surges  in  its  roadstead.  So  it  remains  great  design,  and  resolves  on  its  comple- 
on  and  on  for  centuries,  sheltering  fisher-  tion.  Henceforward  the  idea  becomes  a 
men,  and  shaiang  the  vicissitJides  of  the  national  work.  But  it  remained  for  a 
times  ;  now  under  English  rule,  now’  !  man  of  stronger  will  .and  more  determined 
under  French,  and  benefiting  little  by  action  to  give  to  it  the  grand  impulse  of 
cither.  The  disasters  of  royalty  connect  development.  Napoleon  comes  w’ith  his 
themselves  with  it.  There  the  Empress  men  of  w’ar  and  his  men  of  cotmcil ;  casts 
Maud  sought  a  refuge  from  pursuit  and  over  the  place  the  glance  w’hich  seizes 
shipwreck,  .and  raised  a  ehapel  in  thanks-  every  thing  at  once;  .and  then  was  formed 
giving ;  there  Charles  X.  trod  his  last  the  thought,  then  uttered  the  w’ords  which 
footstep  on  the  soil  of  France.  At  Last  it  are  the  inscription  to  his  statue,  and  will 
becomes  of  import.  France  aspires  to  be  be  henceforth  the  motto  of  Cherbourg — 
a  naval  power,  and  aims  at  having  a  port  “  .I’avais  resolu  de  renouveler  a  Cher- 
on  the  se.a-bo.ard  of  the  Channel ;  hence-  bourg  Ics  merveilles  de  I’Egypte.” 
forth  Cherbourg  is  a  place  to  l>e  scanned  “  J’.avais  eleve  deja  dans  La  mer  ma  pyra- 
atid  surveyed,  and  reported  on  bv  kings  mide  ;  j’.aurais  eu  au8.si  mon  lac  Moeris.” 
and  statesmen  and  engineers.  Vauban  The  destiny  of  Cherbourg,  as  the  gr(‘at 
plans  its  defense,  councils  hold  consulta-  port  of  France,  W’as  now  decided.  The 
t  ions  on  its  advantages.  The  little  fish-  “  pyramide  dans  la  mer  ”  progres.ses,  and 
ing-tov.’n  of  Normandv  enters  into  the  in  1813  the  first  opening  of  “mon  Lac 
I)olitics  of  a  nation.  Mature  gives  their  Mmris”  is  inaugurated  by  M.arie  Louise, 
value  to  many  spots.  A  fine  harbor,  a  Amid  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  the  sjfivos 
great  river,  may  make  an  unknown  village  of  artillery,  the  laying  of  inscription- 
or  a  barren  waste  the  jewel  in  a  crown,  stone,  the  benediction  .and  the  prayers  of 
'Phis  offered  only  position.  Its  capabili-  priests,  the  w’ater  rushes  in  to. the  arnnt- 
ties  were  to  be  wrought  and  wrested  from  port,  and  the  first  dock  is  formed.  The 
nature.  It  was  to  France  what  Cronstadt  old  dynasty  has  returned  when  the  inner 
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(lock,  the  Basin  de  Flot,  is  opened  with  | 
the  same  ceremonies  and  the  same  rejoic-  j 
ings  in  presence  of  the  Dau])hin,  JUs  de 
France,  in  1829,  Louis  Philippe  is  on 
the  throne  when  the  project  was  sub¬ 
mitted  which  has  led  to  the  completion 
of  the  Digue  in  its  j)resent  form.  Each 
successive  government  was  thus  connected 
with  the  progress.  In  1858  the  last  of  I 
the  “  merveilles  ”  is  finished,  and  the } 
“  arriere  bassin,”  the  crowning  eftbrt  of 
the  great  work,  decreed  bv  Napoleon  I., 
is  to  be  inaugurated  by  iNapoleon  III. 
Such  is  the  occasion  of  the  fetes  of  Cher-  j 
bourg.  The  presence  of  an  allied  sove- 1 
reign,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  i 
grace  the  spectacle.  The  scene  opens  i 
with  her  arrival  and  reception.  It  is  the  i 
fourth  of  August.  The  sunshine,  which  i 
follows  ever  her  coming  and  going,  was  | 
constant  that  day.  The  sea  is  calm  and  i 
smooth — the  lights  are  waning — the  Eng- 1 
lish  squadron  is  lying  off  the  French  i 
shore — the  slopes,  the  ridges,  and  the  | 
deep  valleys  between  are  green  and  bright  i 
with  woods  and  corn-fields — the  masts  of 
the  French  ships  are  just  visible  in  the 
distance — and  now  the  royal  yacht  is  seAi 
steaming  onwards  ;  the  squadron  is  form-  1 
ed  in  two  lines ;  passing  between  them  ! 
she  takes  the  lead,  and  thus,  followed  by  ^ 
her  ships,  the  Sovereign  of  England  en- ' 
ters  the  road  of  Cherbourg.  As  soon  as  ! 
the  royal  standard  is  seen,  the  French  i 
ships,  their  hulls  almost  hidden  behind  j 
the  breakwater,  their  masts  covered  with  : 
flags,  open  their  salute  with  the  “  tir  cir- 
eulaire,"  each  ship  commencing  with  the 
first  gun  on  either  deck,  the  others  following 
in  quick  and  regular  succession  until  three 
rounds  had  been  fired  ;  thus  giving  to  the 
thundering  of  the  cannon  a  symphony,  in 
the  distance,  almost  musical ;  while  salvos 
from  the  batteries  on  shore  boomed  in 
like  a  deep  and  crashing  chorus.  The 
effect  was  very  perfect — flash  shot  after 
flash  with  continuous  lightning — boom 
followed  boom,  and  the  smoke  from  each 
discharge  curled  in  its  own  white  column, 
twining  in  little  eddies  about  the  flags 
and  masts.  Now  the  western  entrance  is 
reached,  the  fort  of  Querqueville  looms 
liefore  us,  the  Digue  stretciies  its  length 
in  a  long  dark  line  ;  a  little  onwards  and 
we  see  it  in  all  its  extent  and  vastness, 
with  its  round  towers  and  batteries,  and 
high  massive  breast-work,  recalling  to  us 
our  boyish  imagination  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Babylon.  Inside  lie  the  battle- ; 


ships  of  France  in  an  oblique  line;  and 
along  the  shore,  hiding  its  outline,  are 
anchored  fleets  of  yachts  and  small 
steamers  all  gay  with  flag  and  pennon, 
their  masts  grouped  like  a  forest,  with 
the  light  shining  through,  and  a  church, 
or  fort,  or  street  showing  at  intervals 
their  light  floating  forms  contrasting 
jwettily  with  the  dark  hulls  of  the  men- 
ofwar ;  boats  shoot  to  .and  fro,  giving  a 
movement  to  the  j)icture.  Behind  rise 
the  hills,  stretching  in  broken  ridge  and 
swelling  slojK}  around  the  harbor.  The 
lights  are  falling  on  them  with  pur¬ 
ple  tints,  and  are  throwing  a  darkening 
shade  on  the  waters.  Such  was  the  scene, 
when  amid  loud  huzzas  and  cannonading, 
the  yacht  .and  our  squadron  took  uj)  their 
position  beside  the  French,  their  flags 
waving  together,  each  nation  bearing  in 
compliment  that  of  the  other,  and  the 
music  of  their  bands  mingling.  It  wiis 
the  ojiening  of  the  spectacle.  All  now 
was  still,  until  the  night  had  fallen,  and 
the  dark  shadows  were  lying  over  fort 
and  ship  and  hill,  and  then  suddenly  hun¬ 
dreds  of  iK'acons  flashed  up  along  the  line 
of  the  Digue,  flaring  up  in  strong,  fierce 
fires  towards  the  sky,  and  casting  on  the 
w.aters  long  lines  of  red  light,  which, 
softened  and  curved  by  the  flow,  waved 
with  all  the  brightness  of  lava  streams. 
At  the  same  moment  the  town  burst  into 
illumination,  the  sq^uares  w’ere  all  alight 
with  arches,  and  other  starry  sha|K‘s  and 
gleams  here  and  there  shone  from  the 
rows  of  lamps  along  the  streets.  The  lit¬ 
tle  world  of  yachts  seemed  to  flutter  and 
wave  in  the  reflected  lights,  whilst  the 
large  ships  loomed  dark  and  spectral,  and 
the  batteries,  where  they  apj)eared  at  all, 
seemed  struggling  through  a  haze  of  sul¬ 
phur  flame ;  here  and  there  the  waves 
sparkled  brightly,  or  were  crossed  with 
pale,  silvery  streams;  here  they  lay  in 
deep  slnadow.  There  is  movement  among 
the  vessels  near  the  shore ;  cheers  ring 
out  loudly.  The  shout  of  f  Emperettr  !  is 
carried  onwards.  Soon  is  seen  the  white 
barge  gliding  through  the  lines  to  the 
Royal  yacht,  and  instiuitly  the  British 
ships  appeared  enveloped  in  light ;  from 
every  port  streamed  gleams  which  seemed 
to  go  down  into  the  waves,  playing  and 
dancing  wdth  them  as  they  descended  ; 
and  from  the  yard-arms  and  the  rigging, 
blue-lights  showed  the  figures  of  the  men 
on  the  yards,  .and  the  outlines  of  the  ship 
with  mystic  indistinctness.  As  the  barge 
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sped  on,  she  was  greeted  with  Insty 
iiuzzas,  which  fell  on  the  stillness  of  night 
with  grander  effect  even  than  the  boom 
of  the  gnns,  and  they  were  given  out 
heartily  and  earnestly  in  honor  of  the  im¬ 
perial  welcome  to  our  Sovereign.  Eyes 
were  strained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
greeting  on  board,  but  nothing  could  be 
seen  save  Hitting  forms  and  waving  lights. 
Once  more  the  cheers  are  heard  as  the 
Emperor  is  seen  returning  from  his  visit, 
and  as  he  leaves  the  side,  the  royal  Viacht 
bursts  into  a  conflagration  of  red,  white, 
an«l  blue  flame,  which  seemed  to  spread 
along  her  decks  and  leap  up  around  her 
masts,  the  tires  blending  and  melting,  like 
rainbow  hues,  into  a  beautiful  maze  of 
light,  which  floated  about  the  ship,  and 
reflected  on  the  water  the  tricolors  of 
France.  So  soft,  so  beatitiful,  were  these 
tires,  that  they  looked  like  the  spirits  of 
flame  divested  of  all  anger  and  fierceness. 
The  eflect,  aided  by  the  scene,  was  per¬ 
fect  ;  and  those  who  saw  it  will  scarcely 
forget  the  beauty  and  tastefulncss  of  that 
night-spectacle,  though  the  exhibitions  of 
the  next  surpassed  it  so  much  in  splen¬ 
dor. 

Thus  ended  the  first  meeting  of  royal¬ 
ties. 

Thursday,  in  all  the  programmes  of  the 
fetes,  was  appropriated  to  the  honors  and 
courtesies  to  be  ]tai<l  to  the  Queen  of 
Great  liritain.  The  roy.al  guest,  who  had 
come  to  witness  a  national  celebratioti  in 
.all  the  grace  and  amity  of  alliance,  was 
to  be  received  and  welcomed  with  all  the 
ceremony  and  all  the  pomp  which  attend 
the  meeting  of  monarchs — was  to  be 
greeted  with  all  the  acclaim  and  enthusi- 
iism  of  a  people.  It  was  to  be  the  fete  of 
the  day. 

And  whatever  may  have  been  the  feel¬ 
ing,  the  expression  of  the  welcome  was 
worthy  and  grand.  History  testifies  the 
world’s  belief,  that  show  and  pageant  are 
the  fitting  accessories  of  royal  greetings, 
and  that  the  meetings  of  the  dignities 
and  powers  of  the  earth  are  just  occa¬ 
sions  for  display.  It  does  seem  rational, 
too,  that  there  should  then  be  more  of 
state,  more  of  acclamation,  more  of  cere¬ 
mony,  than  when  Tom  Brown  and  Jack 
Smith  sh.ake  hands.  Doubtless,  however, 
in  the  ship  M'hich  containeil  the  faithful 
Commons,  many  a  bosom  glowed  with 
indignation  and  stem  contempt  for  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  kings ;  and  many  a 
one,  despite  the  hubbub  and  the  circum¬ 


stance  of  the  pageantry,  sat  down  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  cost,  and  mourn  in  spirit  over 
the  waste. 

Few,  however,  saw  aught  save  propri¬ 
ety  and  meetness  when,  amid  the  thunder¬ 
ing  of  cannon,  firing  salute  after  salute, 
and  the  waving  of  flags,  .and  the  cheers  of 
multitudes  thronging  the  shores  and  the 
ships.  Queen  Victoria  landed  at  Cher¬ 
bourg  ;  or  aught  th.at  was  not  natural 
when  the  groups  of  Norman  peasants  and 
holiday  citizens  crowded  around  to  look 
on  her  and  her  imperial  hosts,  and  greet 
them  with  loud  vivas  as  they  passed  on 
through  the  streets  and  along  the  roads 
to  the  Montagne  da  Koule.  The  grand 
works  were  all  visited,  the  beautiful  view 
from  the  mountain  seen — .and  again  the 
scene  is  on  the  water — again  the  royal 
progress  is  announced  by  cannonading 
and  shouting,  until  the  y.acht  is  reached. 
And  now  the  Avhite  barge  is  .afloat,  and 
under  the  velvet  canopy,  studded  with 
gold  bees,  and  surmounted  by  the  gold 
eagle,  sit  the  Emperor  and  Eugenie,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  great  soldiers  and  the 
great  counselors  of  the  Empire — the  Due 
(le  Malakofl*,  B.aragu.ay  D’llilliers,  Marshal 
VailLant,  and  Admiral  Ilamelin.  The  ini- 
])erial  banquet  was  to  be  held  on  board 
the  Bretagne,  the  flag-ship,  and  they  arc 
going  thitlier  to  receive  their  royal  guests. 
As  each  of  the  royal  parties  passes  again, 
the  tir  circtilaire^  the  salvos,  the  manning 
yards,  and  the  vivas  are  repeated.  And 
yet  the  spectacle  does  not  grow  tame  by 
repetition.  The  scenic  elements  are  so 
grand,  the  coups  d'ceil  so  fine,  and  so  va¬ 
rying  at  the  difierent  times  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lights,  and  from  the  diflerent 
points.  The  magnificent  road.stead  calm 
and  bright — the  mas.sive  towers  and  forts 
around  and  on  it,  each  ship  in  itself  a  spec¬ 
tacle,  with  its  flags,  and  men  on  the  yard.s, 
and  its  own  column  of  fire  and  smoke — 
the  eager  excited  group  of  spectators — 
the  wondrous  iwettiness  of  the  yacht  fleet 
— the  grand  roll  of  the  cannon — the  float¬ 
ing  white  clouds  of  smoko — the  ringing 
loud-voiced  huzzas  —  the  constant  move¬ 
ment — the  excitement,  all  contributed  to 
effects  not  etisily  exhausted.  There  Wiis 
one  little  novelty  on  this  occasion  which 
attracted  the  wonder  of  the  French  verv 
much.  When  the  yards  were  m.anned, 
some  sailors  in  the  Uenown  had  climlx'd 
up  to  the  mast-heads,  and  placed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  trucks  with  their  natural 
hardihood ;  and  one  fellow,  in  bravado. 
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threw  up  his  arms  and  waved  a  Jack,  to  j 
sliow  that  he  was  standing  without  sup- : 
port.  If  fame  was  his  aim,  he  was  grati- 1 
tied,  for  he  shared  the  public  attention  ■ 
with  the  Emperor ;  none  of  his  Gallic  com-  j 

{•eers  cared  to  imitate  him.  In  fact,  the  ; 
'’reiich  fail  generally  in  this  respect,  and 
do  not  range  themselves  on  the  yards  ! 
with  the  same  confidence  and  skill  as  onr  ! 
men  ;  neither  can  they  equal  them  in  the  ' 
lustiness,  the  strong-lunged,  all-together 
volume  of  their  cheers.  Their  saluting  is  ' 
perhaps,  more  effective  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  ! 
very  jjerfection  of  festive  cannonading. 

And  now  there  was  a  cessation  for  a 
while — a  lull  during  the  imperial  banquet 
— and  then  it  was,  whilst  all  were  in  ex- 
pect.ation  of  some  new  spectacle,  that  in 
jtroposing  the  health  of  our  Queen,  Na- 
j»oleon  III.  gave  utterance  to  words,  which 
will  pass  throughout  Europe — will  be  can- 
ViLSsed  and  discussed  in  cabinets  and  hu- 
ix‘aus,  and  raise  a  sensation  among  poli¬ 
ticians  and  journalists.  Then,  with  the 
first  soldiers  of  France  beside  him,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  appurtenances  of  war, 
in  sight  of  the  gigantic  works  which  had 
jH.-en  designed  and  decreed  to  create  the 
great  war-|K>rt  of  France,  he  sjwke  of 
peaiVB  as  the  aim  of  the  Empire — of  peace 
tis  the  wish  of  the  two  peoples — and,  seiz¬ 
ing  a  happy  illustration,  ended  thus : 
‘‘Aussi  ai-je  le  ferme  espoir  que  si  I’on 
voulait  rcveiller  les  rancunes  et  les  pas¬ 
sions  d'uno  autre  epoque,  elles  viendraient 
echouer  devant  le  bou  sens  public,  comme 
les  vagues  se  brisont  devant  la  Digue  qui 
protege  eu  ce  moment,  centre  la  violence 
de  la  raer,  los  escadres  des  deux  empires.” 

These  wiwds  will  fall  with  astonishment 
on  those  who  can  not  reconcile  peace  and 
Cherbourg. 

The  banquet  over,  the  f<‘-te  of  the  night 
w  ;is  to  commence.  The  line  of  fires  again 
bhized  on  the  Digue — a  signal  is  given, 
and  all  the  ships  are  lit  up ;  a  lew  preli 
ininary  rockets  are  thrown,  and  blue- 
lights  burnt,  and  the  center  fort  is  seen 
in  flames  ;  the  red  fire  breaks  through  the 
embrasures,  throwing  a  lurid  glare  on  the 
tower,  and  sweeps  and  courses  along  the 
walls,  casting  up  jets  and  sparks,  and 
forked  tongues  to  the  sky — giving  all  the 
grandeur  of  a  conflagration  without  its 
fearftilness.  Save  for  the  soft  coloring  of 
the,^  d’artijtce,  and  of  the  haze  left  be¬ 
hind,  it  might  have  seemed  a  reality.  The 
effect  was  now  beautiful  exceedingly.  The 
Digue,  with  its  large  fierce  fires,  and  its 
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mass  of  flame  in  the  center,  and  its  mass¬ 
ive  stonework,  showing  in  the  red  glare 
between,  made  the  outer  line ;  within 
were  the  ships,  lying  obliquely,  each  pre¬ 
senting  its  batteries  of  light  and  reflect¬ 
ing  from  its  masts  and  rigging  little  stars 
on  the  sea.  Beyond  was  the  illumination 
of  the  town  ;  so  that  the  roadstead  lay 
environed  by  an  mccinte  de  feu  ;  and,  as 
the  different  fires  and  lights  flashed  or 
shot  across  it,  its  waters  and  the  little 
world  which  floated  therein  now  apjK?ared 
in  brightness,  now  in  dark  shadow ;  one 
part  sparkling  brilliants,  whilst  another 
disappeared  in  darkness,  or  glimmered  in 
misty  shade.  Meantime,  the  feu  d'artifiee 
goes  on  at  the  fort ;  all  kinds  of  beautiful 
shapes  blaze  for  an  instant  and  then  die 
out — now  a  cascade  jets  into  the  air,  and 
descends  in  a  shower  of  brilliant  lights, 
breaking  and  v.anishing  in  sprays  of  every 
color — now  a  bouquet  would  spread  open 
and  unfold,  and  then  burst  iti  gems  of 
gold-green  topaz,  thick  and  bright  as 
those  in  the  trees  in  Aladdin’s  garden. 
This  host  was  the  triumph  and  end  of  the 
<lisplay.  An  independent  fusillade  of  rock¬ 
ets  and  Roman  candles  had  been  going  on 
all  the  while  from  the  piussenger-steaniers  ; 
eccentric  rockets  would  ascend  from  the 
Lords  and  Commons  or  the  neighboring 
vessels ;  in  fact,  every  ship  whiem  had  a 
firework  of  any  kind  displayed  it,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  Turk’s  ide.*!,  that  an  Englishman, 
in  a  general  conflagration,  would  light 
and  bring  out  his  farthing  candle,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  One  of  the  most  novel,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  striking  effects,  was  produced 
by  a  light  thrown  from  the  Diadem, 
which  could  be  concentrated  with  such 
|K)wer  on  any  object  as  to  bring  it  out  in 
perfect  relief.  Whilst  the  entertainment 
lasted,  it  was  made  to  fall  on  the  flag-ship, 
and  showed  her  out  clear  and  distinct, 
Iving  in  a  circle  of  light ;  and  as  our 
Oueen  returned,  it  radiated  on  the  royal 
yacht,  which  seemed  for  the  time  bathed 
111  the  brightest  moonlight.  The  time  for 
parting  came,  and  amid  la  mime  bruit  the 
Sovereigns  took  leave  for  the  night.  The 
Engli.sh  ships,  which  had  remained  dark 
and  still  hitherto,  were  8ud«lenly  illumin¬ 
ated  with  la  lumiere  electriqtte,  (as  the 
French  call  it,)  and  the  men  clustered  on 
the  yards,  their  white  dress  relieving  them 
from  the  darkness  of  the  masts  and  rig¬ 
ging,  put  their  whole  strength  into  their 
cheer,  as  the  Emperor  and  Empress  pass- 
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od  towards  tlie  shore.  Of  all  the  sounds 
which  broke  the  stillness  that  night,  there 
was  none  so  thrilling  as  those  cheers,  none 
which  vibrated  with  such  eftect  on  ear 
and  feeling,  or  awoke  such  echoes  around. 
The  thundering  of  the  cannon  is  imposing, 
and  terrible  at  times,  grand  always,  yet  it 
has  not,  nor  can  it  have,  the  majestic 
power  of  sound  which  belongs  to  the  hu¬ 
man  voice. 

It  is  an  impulse  to  Englishmen  to  cheer. 
We  had  cheered  every  imj)erial  barge  .as 
it  passed  ;  another  ajtpeared,  and  a  shout  j 
was  just  rising  to  our  li{)s,  when  it  w.as  j 
seen  to  hold  the  imperial  flunkies  in  their 
green  .and  gold,  llow’  the  .Teameses  would  ! 
have  been  astonished  by  such  a  sjilute ! 
Tlic  fires  beg.an  now  to  flicker  and  wave, 
some  to  die  out ;  the  cannonading  and 
shouting  were  over,  all  was  dark  .and  still ; 
and  so  ended  the  second  day,  the  fete  de 
la  mer. 

It  w’as  certainly  also  a  /«te  de  poudre^ 
as  a  Frenchman  said.  There  was  a  quan-  j 
tity  of  villainous  saltpeter  consumed  that 
day.  A  French  journalist,  after  descant¬ 
ing  on  the  splendor  and  maguificenco  of 
the  spectacle,  stops  to  count  the  cost,  and 
calculates  that  twenty-five  thousand  francs’ 
worth  of  powder  had  b.-'cn  expended  in 
honor  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Wh.at  a 
fact  for  some  of  the  faithful  Commons  to  i 
ruminate  on  !  The  Hj»irit  of  Manchester 
must  have  dwelt  in  this  man.  To  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  live  in  the 
great  waters,  the  spectacle  was  fine  and 
striking  in  all  its  scenes  and  acts,  often 
novel ;  to  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  London 
it  must  have  had  a  jwcuUar  magnificence 
in  the  combination  of  so  many  new  ele¬ 
ments  a  peculiar  interest  from  its  many 
new  effects. 

The  next  d.ay,  Friday,  the  Queen  ofi 
England  left.  It  was  the  last  of  the  royal 
ceremonies.  For  the  last  time  the  French 
flag  was  hoisted  by  our  ships,  the  English 
by  theirs.  Standing  on  the  Digue,  we  see 
the  old  effects  of  the  firing  and  the  deco¬ 
rations  under  a  new  aspect ;  the  ships  are 
our  foreground,  the  French  liners  lying 
in  an  oblique  line  ncros.s  the  Hade,  the 
English  moving  slowly,  and  forming  into 
two  linos  as  before.  Once  more  the  three 
thousand  guns  echo ;  the  parting  had 
taken  place;  the  royal  yacht  steams  on 
and  on,  takes  the  lead  of  the  squadron, 
which  follows  in  noble  order  through  the 
passage  betwixt  Fort  Querquoville  and 
the  Musoir,  showing  to  the  practical 


minds,  which  could  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  sight,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  these  batteries  on  them.  The  Trinity 
Brethren  steam  after  wdth  rival  speed,  and 
.are  greeted  by  the  cry  of  “  Go  it,  sound¬ 
ings.”  Soon  only  a  little  smoke  is  seen 
in  the  horizon,  and  so  ends  the  royal  visit. 

What  may  be  the  political  import  of 
this  meeting  ?  AV^hether  it  may  confirm 
.alliances  ?  whether  the  inauguration  of  a 
ower  which  might  be  turned  against  her 
ingdom  was  a  fitting  occasion  for  the 
presence  of  an  English  Sovereign  V  whe¬ 
ther  her  coming  was  a  proof  of  noble 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  her  country 
and  in  the  good  faitli  of  her  ally  ?  are 
questions  we  shall  not  debate  now.  We 
are  treating  of  Cherbourg  as  a  spectacle, 
not  as  a  power  aggressive  or  defensive. 

As  a  fete  it  was  very  complete,  in  its 
externals  at  least,  for  we  know  naught  of 
the  feelings  it  inspired.  The  grace  of  the 
visit  was  reciprocated  by  magnificence  of 
hospitality  and  courtesy  of  reception,  and 
all  the  pageantry  was  tasteful  and  happy, 
j  There  was  no  omission,  no  failure ;  and 
the  good  feeling  and  festive  spirit  of  the 

ale  gave  a  lifefulness  and  movement 
e  programmes  of  etiquette.  It  was  a 
thing  to  have  seen,  a  thing  to  remember. 

In  many  respects  it  m.ay  be  well  that 
the  English  should  h.ave  ]>articipated  so 
largely  in  these  fetes.  IMilitary  and  naval 
men  will  not  h.ave  learnt  much  that  they 
knew  not  before;  but  they  will  have  seen 
much  to  strengthen  their  judgments, 
much  to  suggest  opinions.  To  a  certain 
august  body,  Cherbourg  must  have  given 
many  lessons.  It  must  have  given  them 
eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hoar,  wh.at  dt>- 
fense  means ;  must  have  told  them  how 
defense  is  .attained,  and  t.aught  them  th.at 
the  confidence  inspired  by  strong  defense 
is  well  bought  by  expenditure.  They  will 
have  seen  that  peace  is  not  inconsistent 
with  preparation,  and  have  heard  that  the 
|>ower  can  best  maintain  peace  which  is 
the  most  strong,  and  most  confident  in  it¬ 
self.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  next 
they  disciiss  the  Ways  and  Means,  the  im¬ 
pregnability  .and  capabilities  of  Cherbourg 
may  arise  before  them,  not  as  a  menace 
of  aggres.sion,  but  as  a  lesson  and  a  w'am- 
ing  of  defense. 

Henceforth  the  fSte  was  entirely  nation¬ 
al — it  was  French  for  the  French.  A 
promenade  en  rade  w:4s  the,  programme 
of  the  day.  The  Emperor  and  Empress 
were  to  visit  the  diflerent  ships  and  the 
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Digue.  It  was  our  chance  to  be  on  the 
breakwater  wlien  the  imperial  cortege  ar¬ 
rived  and  landed  ;  Napoleon  stern,  reso¬ 
lute,  and  commanding — Eugenie  beautiful 
and  elegant,  sweepmg  along  with  the 
grace  of  her  Spanish  blood,  her  drapery 
floating  on  her  gracefully  as  the  plumage 
on  a  swan — the  grim  stalwart  soldiers,  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  les  dames  d'hon- 
neur.  There  was  present  the  state,  and 
also  the  gloom  of  power. 

In  the  programme,  also,  there  were  an¬ 
nounced  fetes  for  the  people,  for  the  town 
of  Cherbourg.  We  nave  ignored  it  as 
yet,  ignored  its  doings  and  its  revelries. 
Yet  it  w'as  the  center  of  the  festivities,  a 
pleasant  and  pretty  i)lace  wdthal,  with  its 
festive  garb  and  its  merry  holidav  crowd ; 
and  pleasant  it  w'as  to  turn  from  the 
grand  eflects  and  coups  d’oeil  to  the  pea¬ 
sant  groups,  the  gay  streets,  and  the  vary¬ 
ing  picturesque  costumes.  The  towm  was 
well  adapted  for  a  tete.  On  the  quay 
facing  the  sea  is  a  square  with  an  espla¬ 
nade,  and  beyond  it  to  the  west  lies  the 
Port  Militjure,  wdth  its  walls,  arsenals, 
and  fortifications.  On  this  quay  stands 
the  great  statue.  To  the  right  of  it  is  a 
group  of  old  houses,  amid  which  stands 
the  cathedral  church.  At  right  angles  is 
the  Port  du  Commerce,  broad  and  hand¬ 
some,  connected  by  a  lock  with  the  inner 
mercantile  harbor,  or  Bassin  de  Flot ;  and 
parallel  with  this  is  the  Canal  de  Ke- 
tenue.  Along  it  runs  a  broad  promen.ade, 
lined  with  a  street  of  shops  and  cafes. 
Around,  and  between  it  and  the  basins, 
are  rows  and  avenues  of  trees,  which  seem 
to  give  it  relationship  with  the  luxuriance 
and  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Divette. 
Beyond  and  above  rises,  scarped  and  rug¬ 
ged,  the  Montague  de  Roule.  From  the 
square  and  from  the  line  of  the  docks  lead 
the  chief  streets,  which,  at  their  different 
meetings,  form  either  a  little  square  or 
“  place.”  The  roads  from  the  towm  are 
broad,  have  avenues  of  tall  trees,  and  little 
detached  groups  of  houses  for  a  mile  or 
two  beyond,  and  run  through  pretty  val¬ 
leys,  or  a  verdant  wooded  champaign.  In 
this  arena  provincial  taste  had  done  its 
utmost.  At  all  the  comers  and  in  the 
squares,  by  the  fountains  and  along  the 
quays  were  flags,  and  {>ennons,  and  band¬ 
eroles,  grouped  like  trophies,  and  bound 
in  the  center  by  shields,  bearing  the  let¬ 
ters  N.  and  E.  On  the  side  of  the  streets 
were  poles  also,  with  shields  and  banners, 
and  from  every  w'indow  hung  a  flag. 


[  Amid  this  triumphal  scone  moved  thoii- 
I  sands  from  all  parts  of  France,  in  little 
currents,  passing  onw'ards  with  holid.ay 
gait,  or  grouping  round  a  band  or  juggler, 
or  rushing  in  droves,  w’here  the  cannon 
announced  some  imperial  movement.  Con- 
s])icuoiis  among  all  wore  les  dames  de  Nor¬ 
mandie,  in  their  cloth  jackets  and  gowns, 
which  hung  gracefully  enough  from  them, 

I  though  innocent  of  crinoline — that  they 
I  seemed  to  have  applied  au  revers  .and  ap- 
wopriated  to  the  he.ad-dress.  Oh  !  those 
lead-dresses !  the^  were  quite  a  study, 
j  We  traced  them  in  all  their  variations, 
j  and  strove  to  fancy  w’hether  these  vsiria- 
I  tions  depended  on  character,  station,  or 
j  locality.  We  took  the  head  of  an  old  lady 
j  as  our  standard,  for  she  wore  her  gear  de¬ 
fiantly,  as  though  she  ch.alleiiged  criticism, 

!  and  was  determined  to  show  the  world 
I  what  a  Norman  cap  was,  and  should  be. 

I  This  was  a  sort  of  pudding-b.ag,  well 
I  ciimped  and  starched,  with  long  lappels 
sticking  out  behind,  or,  perhaps,  more  like 
!  a  bishop’s  miter,  made  of  muslin,  and 
.adorned  with  wings,  th.an  any  thing  else. 
Diverging  from  this  were  others,  much 
higher  and  fuller,  .and  drawm  in  across  the 
forehead  wdth  bands  of  ribbon  —  their 
.  w’ings,  too,  were  larger  and  finer,  and 
turned  up  at  the  ends  like  horns.  The 
damsels  who  wore,  or  rather  bore  these, 
had  a  conscious  look  of  finery,  which  show- 
:  ed  that  these  were  the  mode,  and  that  it 
:  was  a  very  superior  thing  to  have  large 
wings.  Others,  again,  Irad  degenerated 
down  almost  to  the  cap  of  the  grisette, 
but  these  must  have  been  low  people  from 
;  other  provinces,  or  from  Paris  ;  no  right- 
I  minded  Norman  girl  would  have  conde- 
;  scended  to  such  a  thing.  Then,  again, 

1  there  were  all  kinds  of  compromises  be¬ 
twixt  the  two — all,  however,  pretty,  fresh, 

;  and  light ;  they  set  off  the  browned  come- 
'  ly  faces  and  the  blue  eyes  beneath.  These 
;  caps  are  much  given  to  go  in  twos  and 
threes,  to  be  nodding  into  shop-wdndows, 
and  be  bobbing  out  of  voitures,  and  have 
a  great  affinity  for  cheap-johns  and  round- 
'  abouts.  They,  too,  alone  have  reverence 
for  legends  of  martyrs  and  saints — they 
I  alone  have  any  faith  in  sacred  medals. 

I  The  rogue  who  exhibits  a  great  picture  of 
i  a  Saint  Jean  Andre,  and  a  representation 
of  .all  his  acts — how  ho  prayed,  how  he  bo- 
I  stow'ed  alms,  how'  he  jKjrformed  mii-acles 
'  — h.as  them  for  his  sole  audience,  for  the 
sole  purchasers  of  his  tracts  and  medals. 

I  We  find  them  by  our  side,  in  groat  num- 
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here,  mixed  up  with  soldiers,  and  mate- 
lots,  and  blouses,  as  we  stop  to  look  at  a  j 
juggler.  Tim  fellow  depends  more  on  his  [ 
impiulence  than  skill ;  he  h.os  a  great  horn  ! 
protruding  from  his  forehead,  and  the  feat  ; 
he  is  now  performing  is  to  throw  rings  of  I 
different  sizes  into  the  ear  and  c.'itch  them  ' 
on  it.  The  horn  is  ringed  now  to  the  ; 
very  tip,  there  is  just  room  for  one  little  j 
one  more.  He  takes  that  in  his  hand,  | 
throws  it  up,  tries  to  catch  it ;  fails — sighs  ! 
deeply,  sacres  sind  grimaces.  Again  he 
tries,  jvgain  fails — sacres,  shakes  his  head ; 
Hurleigh-like,  strokes  his  chin  and  shouts 
out,  “AA  voilu — he  will  never  go  on  ‘till 
the  plate  is  full.’  ”  Immediately  a  shower  | 
of  sous  fall  on  the  plate,  and  the  ring  goes  I 
on  with  a  sharp  click.  There  is  great  sen-  j 
nation  among  the  caps  and  the  blouses.  | 
We  are  in  expectation  of  another  trick,  l 
The  rogue  takes  up  the  sous,  piles  them  ' 
in  little  heai>s  on  two  sticks ;  {wises  them  ' 
as  though  about  to  do  some  balancing  ; 
feat ;  then  strikes  them  off  dexterously  ^ 
into  either  hand,  and  deposits  them  in  ei- 1 
ther  breeches-pocket ;  gathers  up  his  pro- 
jwi-ties,  and  walks  off.  There  is  a  great  ' 
shaking  of  the  caps  at  this— great  sacr^ 
ing  from  the  matelots  and  moustaches,  si¬ 
lent  indignation  from  the  blouses.  On  we 
sweep  to  another  corner,  where  a  buffoon 
h:is  taken  his  stand,  a  motley  cap  on  his 
head,  in  his  hand  an  im[)rovised  violin,  | 
made  of  a  large  stick  and  a  bladder,  with 
a  string  drawn  over  it  like  a  bow  ;  on  this 
he  accompanies  himself  as  he  shouts  out  ' 
the  verses  of  a  song  with  a  loud  telling 
chorus.  As  there  is  a  great  flutter  and 
sheering  off  of  the  cajw,  the  song  we  sup- 
wse  is  not  highly  moral.  The  blouses, 
lowever,  applaud  warmly.  On  we  go 
with  the  crowd,  on  through  the  gay  streets 
with  their  shojw,  on  by  the  quays,  and  out 
into  the  roads  under  the  trees,  where 
cates  and  restaurants  have  starte<l  up  for 
the  occasion,  and  little  groups  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  cafc  or  beer;  for  the  Normans 
at  least  have  a  particular  delight  in  beer, 
and  quaff  it  from  large  tumblers  with 
great  gusto  ;  and  wagons,  drawn  by  the 
great  club-tailed  Norman  horses,  are  halt¬ 
ing  for  a  gossip  or  a  bait.  On  we  go  until 
we  come  to  the  new  station  of  the  rail- way 
just  opened,  and  there  we  light  on  a  cu¬ 
rious,  pretty  scene.  The  wa.ste  space  is 
filled  with  tents,  8tri|)ed  with  different  co¬ 
lors,  and  hung  with  flags;  all  around  and 
between  them  are  rows  of  young  fir-trees. 
The  little  encampment  is  inclosed  by  a 


beautifully  wooded  ridge  and  the  rugged 
hights  of  the  lioule,  and  at  one  enil  it 
opens  into  the  soft,  sunny  valley  of  the 
Divette — it  is  the  Camp  de  Gare,  formed 
by  the  directors. of  the  rail-w.ay  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  their  pa.ssengers.  Pic¬ 
turesque  it  looked,  with  its  seats  gleaming 
through  the  trees,  and  all  the  groups 
which  moved  about  amid  them.  The  oc¬ 
cupants,  however,  found  their  campaign¬ 
ing  full  of  vicissitudes,  we  believe,  and 
their  adventures  and  distresses  funiished 
Charivari  with  many  a  subject.  The 
Parisian  is  not  one  who  can  And  in  the 
picturesque  a  comjien.sation  for  comfort. 
Back  w'e  go  into  the  town  with  the  crowd 
— and  it  was  certainly  the  most  orderly 
road-wise  crowd  we  were  ever  in.  Never 
once  had  we  our  toes  trodden  on  or  our 
ribs  elbowed,  and  we  saw  every  thing 
without  having  a  fat  woman  on  our  back, 
or  a  strong  heavy-booted  bumpkin  in  our 
front.  To  see  w'as  the  easiest  ‘thing  in 
Cherbourg.  To  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep, 
was  the  grand  difficulty.  Even  a  French¬ 
man  can  not  live  on  spectacle,  so  the 
struggle  for  viands  and  a  bed  went  on 
daily  and  hourly.  Each  hotel  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  siege — every  restaurant 
was  a  battle  field.  The  besieging  forces 
beset  the  entrances  and  the  doors  of  the 
saloons.  In  vaiti  might  the  host  protest 
and  gesticulate,  until  he  appeared  about 
to  disjoin  himself,  and  one  expected  every 
moment  to  see  an  arm  fly  off,  as  in  the  old 
puppet-shows,  then  a  leg,  then  a  head, 
until  nothing  but  the  trunk  remained. 
Still  there  was  a  never-ceasing  clamor  for 
a  chamber  and  a  dinner.  Some  insinuated 
themselves  into  {wissages,  and  deposited 
their  carpet  bags  there,  in  the  vain  hojMJ 
of  establishing  a  location  ;  others  stood  at 
the  doors  of  the  table-d’hote  inhaling  the 
steam  of  the  viands,  and  struggling  to  get 
a  position.  A  Yankee  would  have  been 
at  home  here.  Napkins  were  clutched  at, 
forks  thrust  into  dishes,  chairs  appropriat- 
1  ed.  Getting  a  place  or  a  plate  Avas  like 
!  storming  a  breach.  The  air  reverberated 
I  with  the  w'ord  “  gar^on !”  it  seemed  the 
great  effort  of  the  human  voice.  The 
I  thing,  gar^on,  flitted  and  da.shed  about 
I  with  a  sort  of  galvanized  impulse,  making 
I  a  start  and  a  plunge  at  every  call.  At 
i  one  establishment  there  was  an  individual 
I  of  the  name  of  Alexandre,  w’ho  must  have 
j  been  supposed  to  possess  ubiquity,  from 
I  the  way  in  wdiich  he  was  shouted  for  and 
I  shouted  at ;  his  name  was  cried  in  every 
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inflection  of  voice,  until  at  last,  from  the  the  hotels,  he  is  in  a  state  of  jHjrjtlexity 
despairing  tones  in  u  hich  it  was  uttered,  and  distraction,  and  rushes  about,  carry- 
it  was  evident  that  Alexandre  had  ah-  ing  beer  to  some  fierce  colonel  who  wants 
sconded,  |>erhap3  to  assert  the  unity  of  cotfeo,  and  absinthe  to  some  Normandy 
time  and  place  by  a  self-incarceration  in  tanner  who  wants  beer.  If  the  bedlams 
the  coal-hole.  The  caps  in  this  respect  of  France  be  not  tenanted  by  these  gar- 
had  the  best  of  it,  for  they  sat  in  groups  yons  after  the  fete,  there  is  more  tension 
behind  the  booths,  with  an  earthen  dish  i  in  the  human  brain,  more  elasticity  in  hu- 
in  their  laps,  supping  therefrom  with  a  !  man  patience,  than  we  believed.  Such  a 
wooden  spoon  something  that  smelt  vil-  j  Babel  that  cafe !  such  a  clatter,  such 
lainous  of  garlic  and  herbs.  There  was  smoke,  such  rappings  for  the  gar^*on  ! 
even  here,  how'ever,  a  state  of  warfare,  The  only  calm  |H*rsoii  is  the  mistress — 
for  we  saw  an  old  lady  diligently  slobber-  the  pre.siding  goddess — who  sits  in  her 
ing  with  one  spoon  wliilst  she  warded  off" ,  tribune,  surrounded  by  her  bottles,  quite 
the  attempts  of  predatory  urchins  with  ,  impassive  to  the  hubbub  and  confusion, 
the  other.  Night  brings  out  more  phases  j  The  only  one  at  home  in  the  throng  is  a 
of  holiday  life.  The  squares  all  glitter  |  little  thing  with  a  green  wreath  round  her 
with  the  illuminations — ^glass  and  brilliant  |  head,  belonging  to  the  musicians,  who 
ciphers  and  mottoes  blaze  out  in  colored  j  creeps  and  twines  with  impunity  between 
light,  and  fireworks  go  off  at  intervals,  the  spurs  and  the  elbows,  and  the  comers 
The  streets,  too,  are  all  alight,  and  throng-  and  goers,  always  turning  up  at  the  right 
ed  more  th.an  ever,  for  all  the  sight-seers  time  to  rattle  her  box,  just  as  some  one 
are  congregated  there  now.  And  there  j  has  received  change.  There  is  a  crowd 
is  more  also  of  the  military  element —  and  great  laughing  on  the  other  side  of 
mustached  officers,  grim  and  martial,  the  quay,  and  we  stroll  towards  it.  A 
stalk  about  with  clanging  sabers,  cigars  in  roundabout  is  here  in  full  action.  It  is  a 
their  mouths,  and  their  hands  in  their  gigantic  and  a  most  elaborate  one.  There 
pockets.  The  bazars  of  the  peripatetic  are  two  rows  of  chargers,  and  carriages 
merchants  are  all  alive ;  peasant  mothers  of  all  shapes.  They  are  filled  now'  by  the 
are  buying  presents  for  the  little  ones,  caps  and  the  blouses — a  few  vacant  sad- 
and  being  tempted  with  pictures  and  can-  dies  are  taken  by  the  matelots  after  it  is 
dlesticks ;  tlie  young  ones  invest  largely  '  in  motion.  A  lady  w  ithin,  a  sort  of 
in  pocket  looking-glasses,  which  they  se-  i  Frenchified  Jarle^,  directs  the  movement 
Crete  as  soon  as  Imiight.  One  old  fellow  by  an  organ.  At  first  it  is  slow  and  solemn, 
has  established  a  lottery,  and,  from  his  and  the  figures  of  the  Norman  girls  have 
low  chuckle  and  sly  grin,  is  evidently  j  a  graceful  look  as  they  sweep  on  with 
driving  a  thriving  trade ;  and  well  ho  their  arms  round  each  other’s  w'aists. 
may ;  for  though  he  shuffles  out  the  cards  Now  the  tune  grows  faster,  and  the  merr^ 
and  draws  the  tickets  from  a  bag,  we  have  round  increases  faster  and  faster,  until  it 
never  yet  seen  one  prize  distributed,  and  gets  quite  mazy ;  faster  still,  and  the  fig- 
we  have  staked  many  sous  ourselves.  A  ures  grow  confittsod  and  disjointed.  The 
lottery  all  blanks  must  be  a  rather  good  caps  and  the  hats  appear  to  have  changed 
speculation.  The  cafes  have  turned  them-  places ;  then  the  heads  of  the  girls  and 
selves  out  of  doors.  Those  on  the  quay  of  the  matelots  change  shoulders,  and  the 
the  Bassin  du  Commerce  are  the  favorite  horses  go  into  the  carriages,  and  the  car- 
resort.  There  wo  sit,  looking  out  on  the  riages  into  the  horses,  until  the  utmost  of 
crowd,  and  on  the  water,  and  the  shijis ;  speed  has  been  reached,  and  there  is  a 
the  mountain  and  the  valley  are  just  seen  stop.  The  round  does  not  cease  long, 
dimly  in  the  distance ;  the  lights  sparkle.  Ever  as  one  set  of  riders  get  off,  others 
street-bands  are  playing,  and  the  hum  of  are  rea<ly  to  get  on  ;  and  it  seemed  a  prin- 
voices,  the  laughs  and  the  sliouts  mingle  ciple  with  every  Norman  girl  to  achieve 
pleasantly ;  and  we  repose  on  this  spec-  the  roundabout  before  she  went  to  bed. 
tacle  of  the  fete  of  the  people,  alter  the  Where  this  great  crowd  was  to  sleep 
bruit  of  the  great  representations,  with  a  was  a  wonder  ;  yet  they  all  soon  dispers- 
greater  feeling  of  the  presence  of  festivity  i  ed,  some  to  beds,  some  to  ships,  some  to 
than  we  had  yet  known.  Our  only  dis-  the  Catnp  de  Gare,  some  ]>erhaps  to 
turbance  is  the  garyon,  W'ho  will  bring  us  hedge-rows  and  door-steps — all  disappear- 
beer  or  absinthe.  Like  his  brethren  of  ed ;  the  last  occupants  of  the  cafes,  who 
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had  fallen  asleep  at  the  tables,  were  rous¬ 
ed  up,  a>id  every  one  retired  to  prepare 
for  the  celebration  of  the  morrow. 

II  semblait  etre  dans  ma  destinee  de 
voir  s’accomplir  j>ar  la  paix,  los  grandes 
dcsseins  que  I’Kmpercur  avait  con9ut 
pendant  la  guerre.” 

So  spoke  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  the 
Third.  The  design,  conceived  in  war, 
was  to  be  accomplished  in  peace.  De¬ 
creed  when  nations  rose  against  nations, 
it  M'as  to  be  inaugurated  amid  the  amity 
of  peoples.  The  original  intent  will,  how¬ 
ever,  cling  to  a  design,  and  give  it  a 
doubtful  meaning,  even  though  atler-cir- 
cumstances  should  change  its  purpose. 

The  principles  of  peace  seem  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  politics  of  war,  and  yet  there  1 
may  be  occasions  when  the  two  may  be 
reconciled.  The  defense  projected  to 
cover  aggression  may,  in  another  fwjriod,  | 
be  adopted  as  legitimate  security,  and  i 
the  means  pre)*ared  to  precipitate  attack 
be  applied  to  the  due  development  of  na¬ 
tion^  resources  and  national  strength. 
It  is  not  the  fact  of  such  defense  and 
such  means,  if  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  status  of  a  country,  but  the  ()olicy  of  i 
the  power  possessing  them,  which  indi-  | 
cates  war.  Wo  have  seen  how,  with  a  1 
great  northern  ]M)wer,  every  step  of  *le-  j 
fensc  was  a  stage  of  aggression,  and  ' 
therefore  every  addition  and  increase  of  j 
force  became  a  menace.  It  must  bo  by  I 
connecting  some  such  principle  with  the  | 
construction  of  Cherbourg,  that  we  can  ! 
sec  in  the  completion  of  the  great  work 
a  propagation  of  the  warlike  conception. 
“  The  posterity  which  charges  itself  with 
realising  the  idea  of  a  great  man,”  does 
not  nccessanly  accept  his  purpose  and  in¬ 
tent  in  its  adaptation.  The  creation  of 
Cherbourg  can  scarcely  in  itself  be  deem¬ 
ed  an  undue  assertion  of  maritime  power 
by  such  an  empire  as  F ranee,  nor  can  the 
jicrseverance  in  a  great  national  under¬ 
taking,  which  retlccted  credit  and  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  country,  be  regarded  as  a 
challenge  or  a  provocation.  Hostile  }x)li- 
cy  can  alone  make  it  a  hostile  demonstra¬ 
tion.  On  this  eighth  day  of  August,  1868, 
we  look  upon  it  afiart  from  |)olicy,  (that 
we  may  dw'ell  ou  hereafter,)  and  contem¬ 
plate  it  as  the  scene  of  a  great  national 
inauguration  —  a  great  national  ovation. 
The  consummation  of  “  les  merveilles,” 
the  result  of  more  than  half  a  century  of 
labor  and  expenditure,  the  achievement 
of  a  monument  which  may  compare  with 


those  of  antiquity,  and  challenge  posterity, 
are  to  be  celebrated  formally  and  solemn- 

I  ly  by  a  nation  and  its  chief. 

I  There  is  tradition  and  precedent  for 
the  ceremony,  and  the  old  details  are 
to  be  adhered  to,  receiving  a  greater 
impression  from  the  time,  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  agencies.  Let  us  review 
the  scene  in  which  it  is  to  be  enacted.  To 
the  north-west  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of 
high  hills,  and  opening  towards  the  east 
of  the  liade,  surrounded  by  an  enceinte 
of  fortifications,  lies  the  Port  Militaire, 
with  its  system  of  basins.  These  are 
three,  lying  within  one  another,  connect¬ 
ed  by  gates  or  locks,  and  containing 
seven  docks  and  eleven  building-slips,  all 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock — all  hav¬ 
ing  great  depth  below  low-water — all  be¬ 
ing  of  great  extent,  beautifully  construct¬ 
ed,  and  faced  with  fine  granite.  (Here¬ 
after  we  shall  detail  dimensions,  etc.) 
Landing  at  the  avant-port  or  outer  basin, 
we  pass  on  towards  its  end,  leaving  the 
Bassin  de  Plot  on  the  right,  and  see  be¬ 
fore  us  an  immense  excavation,  oblong  in 
form,  and  vast  in  extent  and  depth.  Its 
l>ed,  level  and  dry,  is  crossed  with  chains 
for  mooring  ships  ;  from  it  the  sides  slope 
upwards  to  some  hight  in  the  bare  rock 
o»it  of  which  it  has  been  hewn,  and  then 
spring  up  to  the  terrepleins  of  the  arsenal 
in  a  straight  wall  of  solid  masonry.  Its 
west  and  north  sides  are  hollowed  into 
slips  and  docks,  in  one  of  M'h'<  h  lies  the 
V'ille  de  Nantes,  all  ready  to  launch¬ 
ing.  At  the  south  end  are  two  more 
docks,  rough  and  half-hewn,  in  proces.s  of 
construction.  Around  stand  arge  build¬ 
ings,  stores  and  workshops.  Two  locks 
or  gates,  large  enough  to  admit  any  ship 
of  war,  connect  it  on  its  eastern  side  with 
the  north  and  south  b.asins,  and  through 
these  will  rush  the  waters  which  will  con¬ 
vert  the  vast  space  into  the  “  urriere  Iia.s- 
sin  de  Flot.”  At  the  north  end  is  erected 
a  light  and  gayly-decorated  tribune  for  the 
Emperor  anti  Empres.s.  On  either  side 
are  two  pavilions  tor  the  civic  authorities 
and  their  dames ;  in  front,  a  staircase  car¬ 
peted  with  crimson  cloth,  leads  down  to 
the  bed  of  the  basin,  where  is  to  be  fixed 
the  stone  bearing  the  inscription  : 

Ce  husin  le 

15  Avril  1803 
Par  Napoleon  I. 

A  oommenct^  le  25  Juin.1836, 

Et  a  inauKure  le  1  AoOt  1858, 

Eu  presence 
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de 

L’Empereur  Napoli  HI. 
et  de 

L'lmperatrice  Eug^oie. 

L’Amiral  Uamelin,  Ministre  de  Marine. 

Simple  and  dignified  enough  is  this, 
and  free  from  the  vaunt  and  the  arro¬ 
gance  with  which,  on  the  inauguration  of 
the  arant-port,  it  is  proclaimed  that  Na¬ 
poleon  le  (Jrand  had  decreed  th.at  a  port 
should  be  dug  for  great  vessels  of  w'ar  in 
the  rock  of  Cherbourg,  and  that  it  had 
been  finished  and  opened  to  the  ocean. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  case  of 
the  defiance  which  thus  asserts  the  power 
of  man’s  will  over  the  obstacles  of  nature. 
Behind  the  tribune,  and  in  the  path  of  the 
imperial  progress,  is  a  triumphal  arch,  j 
tasteful  and  appropriate,  constructed  of 
the  tanks  of  ships,  raised  one  above  an¬ 
other,  and  ornamented  at  its  base  and  on 
its  sides  by  designs  formed  out  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  tools  appertaining  to  Be<aman- 
ship  and  8hi|>-cr.aft.  Anchors  with  hemp¬ 
en  cables  twining  round  them,  and  chains 
lying  in  coils  below,  and  other  emblems  of 
naval  art  and  n.aval  workmanship,  made  a 
curious  entablature  to  the  b.ase ;  and 
above,  chisels,  saws,  hammers,  etc.,  were 
shaped  into  different  devices.  Thus  was 

{)roduced  an  arch  w'orthy  of  a  triumph  of 
iome — a  proof  of  the  ]K)wer  which  art 
Jias,  with  simple  means,  to  achieve  its  ex¬ 
pressions  and  effects. 

The  elements  of  the  scene,  if  not  grand, 
w’ere  vast  and  striking :  the  gre.at,  deep, 
yawning  space  as  yet  unclaimed  by  the 
sea — the  parts  of  the  native  rock,  scarped 
by  the  hand  of  man,  yet  still  d.ark  and 
rugged,  contrasting  with  the  smooth  pol¬ 
ished  masonry — the  indents  of  the  docks 
breaking  and  varying  the  straight  lines — 
the  tribune  and  the  pavilions  enlivening 
by  their  smartness  the  great  blocks  of 
buihling — the  arch  ap[>earing  at  every 
)x>int  effective  and  in  keeping ;  and  these, 
when  peopled  and  animsited  by  a  gay, 
eager,  moving  throng,  crowding  every 
f>art,  and  presenting  sets  and  successions 
of  tabeleaus,  and  lit  by  a  bright  sunshine, 
made  a  fitting  arena  for  a  spectacle  — 
were  in  themselves  a  spectacle.  Very 
early  the  tide  of  spectators  began  to  pour 
in,  and  hour  after  iiour  it  flowed,  scarcely, 
however,  doing  more  than  fittingly  group 
the  picture,  filiing  in  all  the  lines  of  the  ba¬ 
sin,  and  the  jetting  points  of  the  docks  and 
jetties.  The  privileged  ones  who  filled  the 
steps  and  railed  spaces  in  front  of  the  stores 


and  offices,  and  the  unprivileged,  who 
scrambled  on  the  slopes  of  the  8lij>s,  the 
piles  of  timber,  .and  the  masses  of  rubble 
in  the  unfinished  docks,  ma<le  the  sec.ond 
tier  of  an  irregular  amphitheater.  Close 
by  the  Ville  de  N,ante8,  on  the  e.ast  side 
of  the  basin,  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
pavilions  which  were  occupied  by  rows  of 
gay  dames,  was  perched  a  tent,  shaped 
I  like  a  belfry.  This  was  for  the  Bishop 
and  his  clergy.  Round  the  steps  of  this 
episcopal  throne  were  grouped  knots  of 
English  officers.  Here  it  was  our  lot  to 
stand,  and  hence  we  could  command  all 
parts  of  the  arena  and  of  the  ceremony. 

So  quietly  had  all  the  different  groups 
and  p.arties  settled  in  their  places  and  dis- 

{)Osed  of  themselves,  that  there  was  no 
lubbib  or  confusion,  only  action  enough 
to  give  life  and  movement  to  the  scene. 
There  were  none  of  those  incidents  of 
sparring  and  altercation  so  common  in  an 
English  crowd,  which  always  will  mob 
itself,  and  has  a  peculiar  genius  for 
squeezing  into  a  press,  .and  getting  in¬ 
volved  in  knots  and.  tangles.  Sometimes 
the  holder  of  a  ticket,  who  was  prevented 
from  taking  some  seat  he  had  fixed  upon, 
would  gesticulate  .and  remonstrate,  and 
flourish  it  in  the  face  of  a  gens-d’arme ; 
sometimes  there  would  be  a  little  imp.a- 
tience  at  a  particular  road  being  blocked 
up,  and  we  saw  an  old  Lady,  who  had 
been  pushed  back  by  a  soldier’s  musket, 
make  little  rushes  at  him  whenever  he 
was  employed,  and  hiss  in  his  ear  bits  of 
her  mind.  This  was  the  only  fracas ; 
otherwise  there  was  little  stir,  scarcely 
even  the  din  and  hum  usually  arising 
from  the  motion  and  voices  of  so  many 
people.  We  were  ever  looking  for  signs 
of  the  excitement  of  the  French,  but  none 
came ;  decorum,  with  occasional  dashes 
of  vivacity,  was  the  order  of  the  d.ay. 
Presently  there  was  a  movement,  a  wav¬ 
ing,  and  a  sound  of  vivas — not  rising,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  enthusiasm — as  the  cannon  an¬ 
nounced  the  Emperor’s  approach,  and  the 
imperial  corU'*ge,  passing  through  the 
lines  of  soldiers,  and  under  the  arch, 
moved  on  to  the  tribune.  There,  for  a 
while,  contemplating  the  scene,  sat  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Eugenie,  the  impersonations  of 
the  majesty  of  will  and  the  majesty  of 
beauty.  At  length,  pair  by  pair,  the 
train  moved  down  the  steps  and  groupe<l 
round  the  inscription-stones,  their  figures 
dwarfed  by  the  vastness  of  the  objects 
around.  According  to  the  old  pro- 
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praniine,  one  of  all  the  coins  of  the  realm 
and  of  the  medals  is  pLaced  beneath  ;  the 
slab  with  the  inscription  is  rolled  into  its 
bed — the  process  is  signed — the  c.annon8 
thunder  out  —  the  band  of  the  Guides 
strike  tip,  and  the  basin  is  formally  inau¬ 
gurated.  The  cortege  moves  up  again 
to  the  tribune — meantime  the  procession 
of  the  clergy  had  issued  from  the  belfry, 
.and  proceeded  to  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
chanting  and  paaying  a  benediction  ; 
then  pjissing  on  around  the  Ville  de 
Njintes,  still  with  chant  and  pr.ayer,  the 
Hishop  stopping  at  intervals  to  repeat  a 
blessing  on  the  ship.  This  we  expected 
w’ouhi  have  l>een  the  most  solemn  and 
imposing  jiart  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
most  prominent  scene.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  take  much  notice  of  it. 
It  was  performed  at  a  distance  from  the 
Kmperor,  and  passed  almost  unheeded. 
A  few  lifted  their  h.at8  as  the  procession 
moved  by,  but  the  many  were  engrossed 
with  other  sights.  Imperialism  was  above 
priestdom. 

The  hour  had  now'  come  for  the  immer¬ 
sion  of  the  basin.  The  Emperor  gives  the 
signal,  and  a  loud  shout  and  general  clap- 
])ing — the  first  efibit  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
day — hailed  the  rush  of  the  waters  as  they 
buret  from  the  avant-port  through  four 
sluices  in  the  bairier,  and,  joining  there 
fell  over  the  step  of  the  passage  into  the 
lied  of  the  basin  in  .a  foaming  casc.ade. 
Dashing  on  with  a  roar,  it  divided  into 
streams  and  rills,  which  me.andered  and 
became  lost  at  first  in  the  vast  space. 
Faster  and  fuller  come  the  rushes,  and  the 
volume  of  water  sw'clis  and  rises,  slowly 
spreading  over  the  bed,  with  the  noiseless 
resistless  sweep  of  power.  Now  the  links 
of  the  mooring-chains  are  just  seen  above 
the  w'aves,  now  they  dis.aj)pear  altogether, 
and  the  insenption-slab  is  seen  no  more  ; 
and  the  lap  against  the  rock  shows  that  it 
is  in  full  fiow.  Only  a  tiny  rill  had  yet 
come  from  the  lock  at  the  B:i8in  de  Flot. 
It  was  feared  that  the  flow  of  water  might 
be  too  gre.at  and  sudden,  and,  as  a  jire- 
vention,  a  dam  or  hafardeau  called  a  “  re- 
nard,”  had  been  placed  in  the  nassage  to 
bre.ak  or  check  the  force.  The  flood¬ 
gate,  too,  by  w’hich  the  water  was  to 
be  let  in,  W’as  peculiarly  constructed  ;  in  it 
were  two  sluices  by  which  it  Avas  filled, 
and  there  were  also  two  valves  by  which 
the  water  could  be  let  out  into  the  space 
betwixt  the  gate  nn«l  the  batardoau. 
Twenty  barrels  were  attached  to  it,  to  aid 


its  floating,  and  hawsers  fastened  round 
were  ready  to  help  in  its  removal  at  the 
prope-  time.  The  renard  was  mined,  that 
It  might  be  blown  up  in  case  of  its  proving 
too  great  an  impediment  to  the  W'ater. 
At  low-water  the  sluices  w'ere  opened  .and 
the  gate  filled,  then  these  were  shut,  and 
the  water  let  out  into  the  space  in  front  of 
the  batardoau.  The  gate,  being  now 
empty,  began  to  rise,  ami  by  means  of  the 
casks  and  hawsers  was  soon  lifted  enough 
to  be  moved  out  of  its  grooves,  and  then 
the  tide,  having  no  impediment  save  the 
renard,  swept  in  like  a  torrent,  bearing 
away  every  obstacle,  and  tossing  and 
foaming  into  the  great  basin  with  the  rush 
of  a  cjxtaract.  Flowing  from  two  sources, 
the  water  rises,  and  rises,  ever,  as  we  turn 
tOAvards  it,  att.aining  to  a  higher,  mark, 
until  about  four  it  w.as  c.alculated  to  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  sea. 

There  is  an  interval  now,  and  a  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  specLatore ;  some  stroll  about 
for  gossij)  or  change,  some  retire  to  take 
their  ease  in  the  cafes,  if  they  can  get  that 
or  .any  thing  Wsides.  The  Emperor  takes 
a  survey  of  the  dock-yard,  .and  bestoAvs 
crosses  on  the  ofticere  connected  with  the 
est.ablishment,  and  on  the  engineers  Avho 
haA'c  executed  the  works.  Thus  is  talent 
distinguished  in  France. 

Six  o’clock  comes — and  the  last  scene  is 
to  be  acted — the  launch  of  the  Ville  de 
Nantes.  There  is  the  same  ceremony  of 
.arrival,  the  same  aasembl.age.  The  ship 
is  lying  in  her  slij),  ready  for  the  start — 
garkands  hang  from  her  ports,  and  festoons 
around  her  sides.  Sailors  stand  on  her 
decks,  h.ats  in  hand,  ready  for  a  cheer. 
The  j)rops  are  knocked  away,  the  impulse 
given,  and  down  the  inclined  plane  she 
slides  swiftly  and  strongly,  amid  cheers 
and  excitement,  and  floats,  the  first  ship 
in  the  basin,  and  takes  the  maiden  kiss  of 
its  waters. 

The  triple  inauguration  is  complete. 
The  Emperor  has  affirmed  it,  the  priest 
blessed  it — a  ship  had  entered  it,  and  the 
Basin  de  Napoleon  III.  realizes  the  idea  of 
“  mon  lac  Mccris,”  and  jieidects  the  Port 
Militaire  of  Cherbourg. 

While  this  event  is  being  solemnized 
and  celebrated  by  benediction  and  pomp, 
Ave  hear  that  another  ami  greater  effort 
of  human  genius  has  been  crowned  with 
success — an  effort  which  can  have  no  in¬ 
terpretation  of  war,  be  charged  with  no 
intent  of  giving  one  nation  the  jiower  of 
aggression  over  another,  which  must  and 
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will  enecd  the  progress  of  civilization  by  An  Ensrlisliinan,  in  the  old  coaching  days, 
annulling  the  divisions  of  the  ocean  be-  it  was  said,  could  not  travel  without  being 
tween  peoples,  and  bringing  inau  closer  to  supjwsed  to  require  an  orange,  a  pocket- 
man.  The  laying  of  the  electric  telegraph-  book,  or  a  seven-bladed  pen-knife,  as  the 
cable  in  the  Atlantic  will  be  heralded  by  necessary  preparation  for  his  joumey.  A 
no  ceremony,  no  assemblage,  be  paraded  walking-stick,  a  colored  balloon,  or  a 
by  no  salvos,  flags,  or  pageants,  and  yet  medal,  would,  by  the  same  rule,  seem  an 
it  is  a  fact  whicli,  by  the  grandeur  of  its  article  which  every  proper  right-minded 
achievement  and  greatness  of  its  aims,  re-  man  should  possc-ss  at  a  French  festivity, 
duces  the  works  of  Cherbourg  to  tlieir  1  The  venders  of  these  wares  exhibited 
due  proportions,  divests  them  of  their  '  them  with  the  confidence  of  obtaining 
blare  and  glare,  and  more  than  adjusts  the  '  purcha.ser.s,  an<l  at  every  nod  of  rejection 
babance  of  national  comparisons.  i  would  shrug  their  shoulders  ar.d  pause. 

What  man  does  for  himself,  liowever,  |  that  the  unfortunate  refusers  might  have 
is  ever  signalized  with  more  eclat  than  i  opportunity  to  reconsider  the  thing,  and 
what  he  does  for  mankind.  redeem  themselves  from  the  consequences 

Another  day  comes,  and  the  lutes  are  j  of  such  a  decisiou.  All  these,  however, 
to  close  with  the  j>ublic  exhibition  of  the  |  disappear,  and  the  wandering  bands  are 
statue  of  Napoleon  the  First.  The  image  \  hushed  as  the  trumpets  call  the  troops  to 
of  the  designer  is  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  j  attention,  and  the  carriages  of  the  Em- 
the  design,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  in- '  peror  appear  driving  towards  the  Cathe- 
spiration  of  the  “J’avais  resolu,”  is  to  1  dral.  Here  high  mass  is  celebrated,  and 
preside  over  the  siccomplished  works.  1  then  issues  hence  a  proce8.sion  of  the  civic 
The  scene  is  the  “Quai  de  Napoleon.”  It  authorities;  the  imperial  carriages  follow, 
is  in  the  center  of  “  les  inarveilles.”  Fac- !  and  as  they  arrive  abreast  of  the  statue, 
ing  the  sea,  we  look  out  on  the  Kade,  in  i  the  drapery  is  withdrawn.  We  were 
which  ships  of  war  lie  quietly  at  anchor,  I  looking  away  at  the  moment,  and  turning 
sheltered  by  the  Digue,  which  extends  its  j  round  again,  saw  it  standing  in  all  its  co¬ 
bulwarks  to  the  right  and  left,  and  de-  lossal  proportions.  No  expressions  of  en- 
fended  by  the  forts  which  rise  at  its  cen-  thusiasm  announced  the  manifestation, 
ter  and  extremities.  Stretching  towards  There  were  bursts  of  martial  music,  and 
it  on  the  right  is  the  vast  space  of  the  the  cannon  thundered,  but  there  was  no 
dock-yard,  redeemed  from  the  rock,  and  voice  from  the  p  t  V  which  showed  that 
made  into  an  arena  of  basins,  docks,  build-  they  recogniz-  memory  t)f  the 

ings,  and  circumvallations.  On  the  right  grand  nom^  ij.  .’♦id  it  will,  the 

the  pier  of  the  Port  du  Commerce  extends  j  events  of  to-du''.  oeling  was  re- 

its  long  polished  walls,  making  on  the  1  served  lor  some  oid  lu.ers,  veterans  of 
other  side  a  little  bright  bay,  across  which  i  the  Empire — “  ces  debris  de  nos  grands 
frown  the  battlements  of  Fort  des  Fla-  j  jours  de  gloire,”  as  a  French  pa[)er  calls 
mards.  In  the  middle  is  the  statue,  I  them — who  came  forth  to  hang  wreaths 
covered  as  yet  with  a  drapery  of  drab  of  laurel,  medals  of  St.  Helena,  and  im- 
cloth  hanging  over  it  in  loose  folds ;  be-  mortelles  on  the  railing  of  the  statue,  as  a 
twixt  this  and  the  arsenal  ha.s  been  erect-  last  hom,age  to  their  great  chief.  An  old 
ed  a  tribune  for  the  reception  of  the  Em-  brave,  Pierre  St.  Andre,  a  man  noted 
peror  and  Empress.  At  either  end  of  the  among  the  legions,  too  old  and  feeble  to 
space  w’ere  raised  seats ;  bodies  of  troops  walk,  is  brought  forward  in  a  little  car- 
were  massed  in  the  intervals,  and  the  riage  draivn  by  an  old  vivandiere,  also  a 
crowd  disposed  itself  beyond  and  around  relict  of  the  Grand  Armee,  that  he  may 
the  soldiery.  The  spectators  were  not  so  look  Once  more  on  the  face  and  fomi 
numerous  as  on  former  days;  many  had  which  he  has  seen  often  vivid  with  life  on 
departed  ;  those  who  staid  seemed  to  the  battle-field.  This  made  the  solemnity 
have  no  vivid  interest  in  the  object  of  the  of  the  spectacle,  and  gave  it  the  only  ex¬ 
ceremony,  though  the  sunshine,  the  bril-  pression  which  was  not  dramatic, 
liant  colors,  the  music,  and  the  troops.  Now  there  are  speeches  made.  The 
made  a  gala  which  all  enjoyed.  Families  Mayor  dilates  on  the  benefits  Cherbourg 
and  friends  grouped  to  greet  and  gossip ;  hiis  received,  and  the  gratitude  it  owes  to 
children  trotted  about  and  prattled,  and  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor 
were  petted  and  fe:i.sted  with  sweetmeats ;  responds.  Still  his  theme  is  peace  ;  but  it 
politicians  sat  and  discussed  their  journals,  is  a  peace  which  shall  repose  in  strength 
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—  a  jHjace  supported  by  the  means  of 
war  —  a  peace  which  shall  be  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  iK)wer. 

“  Plus  une  nation  est  puissante,  plus 
elle  est  respectee ;  plus  un  gouverneinent 
est  fort,  plus  it  a{)porte  de  moderation  a 
ses  conseils,  de  justioe  duns  ses  resolu¬ 
tion.” 

These  are  words  which  carry  deeper 
suggestions  than  thefortifieation.sof  Cher¬ 
bourg. 

The  trooj)8  now  form  in  mass  of  col¬ 
umns,  and  inarch  underneath  the  statue  ; 
as  each  battalion  passes,  there  Is  a  erv  and 
a  lifting  of  the  hand,  done  with  military 
precision,  and  a  waving  of  the  old  dra- 
peaujr;  and  so  concludes  the  inauguration. 
The  crowd  soon  disperses ;  a  few  of  the 
pe.asantry  remain  for  a  while  to  look  at  the 
statue,  and  then  the  square  is  almost  de¬ 
serted.  The  statue  is  an  equestrian  one, 
and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  solid  granite. 
The  .attitude  of  the  horse  is  that  of  sud¬ 
denly  repressed  action.  The  face  of  the 
m.an  is  stamped  with  the  sternness  of  re¬ 
solve.  The  right  arm,  uplifted,  points 
over  the  Digue ;  the  whole  figure  ex¬ 
presses  force  and  will.  Those  who  see 
signs  and  omens  in  every  thing,  say  that 
the  finger  is  directed  towards  the  English 
shore,  and  that  the  look  has  more  in  it  of 
menace  than  resolve.  The  position  is 
meant  to  represent  the  conception  and  ut¬ 
terance  of  the  idea  which  led  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Cherbourg  as  it  is.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  true  meaning  lies  in  the 
future.  The  artist  may  hereafter  lay 
claim  to  either. 

Its  effect,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  good  and 
striking.  The  proportions  are  symmetri¬ 
cal,  the  figures  .and  attitudes  in  good  keej)- 
ing,  and  the  hight  and  size  are  sufficient 
to  attain  grandeur  without  being  exag¬ 
gerated  into  the  burlesque.  The  site  is 
appropriate,  and  the  time  for  its  erection 
fitting  enough.  It  was  a  time  to  as.sociate 
the  Ibunder  with  his  monuments,  the 
decreer  with  the  things  decreed ;  and 
by  connecting  its  installation  with  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  basin,  the  tow’n  has 
sought  to  designate  itself  as  the  “  Cher- 
Imurg  of  N.ajx)leon.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  left  for 
Brest,  and  the  tetes  of  five  days’  continu¬ 
ance  are  ended — fetes  which  will  be  re¬ 
garded  under  every  aspect,  political  and 
pictorial,  ns  a  demonstration,  and  as  a 
national  celebration.  In  one  respect 
there  will  be  agreement.  As  a  spectacle 

1 


they  were  unique — a  success  which  even 
the  French  may  accept  .as  a  triumph. 
Brilliant  and  tasteful,  they  presented  a 
succession  of  scenes  and  actors,  effects 
and  impressions,  which  made  them  almost 
dramatic  in  the  variety  of  their  det.ails 
and  the  completeness  of  their  iiLan.  Those 
who  came  to  see  must  have  had  their  fill 
of  plea8.ant  sights ;  those  who  came  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  comfortable,  no  doubt,  car¬ 
ried  away  disagreeable  reminiscences ; 
those  who  sought  to  inspect  a  well-con¬ 
structed  port  or  a  strong  fortress,  would 
have  learnt  many  a  lesson ;  and  those 
whose  object  it  was  to  inquire  and  think, 
must  have  stored  matter  for  many  a  days’ 
reflection. 

The  question  whether  “  Cherbourg  is 
is  pe.ace,”  or  Cherbourg  is  w.ar,  depends 
much  on  which  side  of  the  Channiu  it  is 
dLscussed.  “  Cherbourg  is  peace,”  is  the 
vehement  assertion  of  the  French.  If  it 
be  peace,  it  is  an  armed  peace  ;  and  that 
it  should  rest  on  just  conditions  and  an 
equal  footing,  the  nations  w’ho  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  cndunance  should  have 
points  of  defense  and  concentration  which 
may  balance  Cherbourg. 

A  reciprocity  of  preparation  and  readi¬ 
ness,  an  equality  of  strength  and  security, 
can  alone  inspire  the  confidence  which  can 
make  such  a  peace  durable,  or  can  pre¬ 
serve  it  from  all  the  uncertainty  and  anx¬ 
iety  of  war. 

A  nation,  ready  and  secure,  can  accept 
the  |x;aci^  W'hich  Cherbourg  typifies. 

The  fetes  are  over,  and  dull  and  triste 
looks  the  little  town.  The  crowds  have 
departed  in  detachments ;  and  visitors, 
who  can  get  no  places  in  the  rail-wa^, 
vent  their  chagrin  at  the  table  d' hote,,  m 
sneers  at  the  enhine^  and  the  patois  of  the 
garfoM^  the  old  diligences  are  overload- 
e<l,  and  swing  on  very  much  down  by  the 
head,  as  a  sailor  would  say  ;  the  Norman¬ 
dy  wagons  exhibit  a  crush  of  caps ;  the 
cates  have  sunk  down  to  their  old  level ; 
and  the  colonels  and  majors,  habitues  of 
the  different  establishments,  take  their  old 
corners ;  the  gardens  who  have  survived 
lean  in  elegant  ease  against  the  tribune, 
and  move  i.anguidly  in  answer  to  a  call. 
A  few’  flags  remain,  fluttering  feebly ;  and 
the  frame-work  of  the  fire-w’orks  still  stands 
against  the  walls.  Tlie  fleet  has  gone,  .and 
the  roadstead  looks  quite  empty.  The 
Camp  de  la  Gare  is  merely  a  memory, 
and  the  roundabouts  have  Bought  other 
spheres  of  action.  Altogether,  it  has  a 
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used-up,  hlase^  after-the-ball  look.  There  ! 
are  some  corai)en8ation8.  Prices  have  i 
fallen,  beds  and  dinners  are  no  longer  fa- 1 
vors  or  accidents  ;  and  the  officials  of  the  j 
post-office  have  leisure  and  condescension  i 
enough  to  sort  the  letters.  There  is  ever 
a  flatness,  however,  about  the  day  after  | 
the  fair  —  a  general  ennui  —  which  only  | 
time  and  a  little  more  excitement  can  ’ 
relieve.  1 

Let  us  take  a  parting  and  a  bird’s-eye  ! 

{►eep  of  the  locality.  The  Montagne  du  , 
loule  is  our  point  for  this.  It  is  a  hill  . 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  a 
natural  citadel,  and  a  picturesque  back¬ 
ground  for  every  view  of  the  tow'ii  from 
every  point.  Look  at  it  where  you  will, 
right  or  left,  from  the  sea  or  the  land,  \ 
there  behind  rises  la  moniagne^  sometimes  : 
closer  and  more  precipitous,  sometimes  ' 
less  rugged,  but  ever  the  great  feature,  i 
The  face  of  the  rock  towards  the  town  : 
has  been  scarped  into  deep  slopes,  crossed  j 
and  divided  here  and  there  by  zigzag ' 
ridges  or  fissures,  which  shine  on  its  white  | 
surlace  like  dark  veins.  On  the  side  of ' 
the  valley  it  has  been  left  in  its  natural 
ruggedness;  and  tufts  of  bright  heather  | 
clustering  now  in  the  clefts  and  amid  the  j 
boulder-like  points,  give  touches  of  beauty  i 
to  the  dark  stones.  This  Montagne  du  j 
Iloule  is  the  center-point  of  a  ridge  of ! 
hills  not  high  or  continuous,  but  thread-  ' 
ed  with  pretty  valleys,  and  here  and  there  ! 
softened  into  gentle  wooded  slopes,  which  j 
extend  in  a  semi-circle  towards  the  sea,  j 
inclosing  a  level  luxuriant  champaign,  in  i 
the  midst  of  which  lies  Cherbourg.  From  I 
our  bight  w’e  look  upon  a  panorama  of  j 
plains,  villages,  gardens,  town,  and  sea,  | 
all  brought  and  toned  into  one  beautiful  ; 
picture  by  the  bright  lights  which  fall 
upon  and  float  over  it.  Long  the  eye  | 
dw’ells  upon  it  in  all  its  completeness  and  : 
beauty,  not  caring  to  break  such  a  whole  i 
into  details  ;  then  turns  to  the  east,  where 
the  ridge  is  highest,  and  juts  most  promi- ' 
nently  out  on  the  sea.  There  at  its  foot  j 
lies  a  village,  nestled  amid  trees,  with  its  , 
church-tower  just  rising  above  the  tops,  ■ 
and  all  around  are  masses  of  verdure  , 
made  up  of  tree-tops  and  green  patches,  j 
Onward  travels  the  eye,  and  lights  now  j 
on  a  line  of  rooks  along  the  shore,  on  the  I 
end  of  which  stands  Fort  des  Flamands, ! 
large,  massive,  and  regular,  with  its 
polished  solid  masonry,  looking  almost 
red  in  the  sunlight ;  then  on  again,  over 


meadows,  fields,  and  orchards,  with 
hedge-rows  worthy  of  Devon,  and  over 
hamlets  and  suburban  clusters  of  houses, 
all  girt  with  trees,  and  some  close  at  the 
foot  of  the  Montagne,  standing  amid  gar¬ 
dens  of  rich  bright  flow'ers,  till  it  falls  on 
the  canal  with  its  sloping  sides  and  mud¬ 
dy  waters,  lined  with  tall  trees,  and  then 
passes  on  to  the  Hassin  du  Commerce, 
crowded  now  with  ships,  following  it  until 
its  pier  throws  its  two  long  arms  into  the 
sea.  Then  comes  the  town,  a  huddled 
mass  of  roofs,  seeming  as  if  they  were  cut 
out  of  a  rocky  ledge,  only  the  church- 
towers  rising  markedly  above,  looking  as 
if  it  were  only  a  suburb  to  the  great  arse¬ 
nal  which,  isolated  and  bound  by  its  high 
wall  and  oicehite  tnilitaire,  seems  to  rise 
in  its  regular  inclosure,  tier  above  tier,  of 
wall,  and  shed,  and  building,  the  waters 
of  the  basins  gleaming  like  lakes  between, 
and  the  bastions  behind  lying  like  green 
terraced  slopes.  On  the  eye  sweejis 
to  the  point  at  its  end  made  by  Fort 
Ilommet,  its  seaward  citadel,  and  then 
glances  across  the  Uade  to  the  ever-pre¬ 
sent  Digue,  which  lies  Iwtween  the  two 
ends  of  the  semi-circle  as  though  it  had 
connected  them  together,  and  the  line 
Imjcii  broken  by  the  two  passages  ;  the  He 
de  Pelee  standing  as  though  it  were  a 
fragment  left  by  the  waters,  and  looking 
from  hence  like  an  old  sea-^irt  ruin  rather 
than  as  the  well-built  fort  it  is.  Turn  we 
now  and  look  behind  on  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  Houle,  and  the  ridge  beyond,  from 
which  it  must  have  been  broken.  There 
on  that  plateau  of  rock,  stood  the  Nor¬ 
man  castle  of  old  time ;  and  on  from  it 
along  the  valley,  is  a  life  of  plateaus, 
covered  each  with  creeping  verdure,  and 
having  some  little  summer-house  or  tent 
on  its  summit.  Below  runs  the  rail-way  ; 
and  in  the  little  hollow,  near  the  Bassin  du 
Commerce,  stands  the  new  station,  half- 
hidden  among  trees  ;  and  so  the  picture  is 
complete. 

A  pleasant  memory  wdll  the  little  spot 
be,  and  pleasant  is  the  little  town  itself, 
with  its  pretty  shops,  neat  streets,  and 
shaded  walks ;  and  plea.sant  will  it  be 
ever  to  remember  the  groups  of  Norman¬ 
dy  peasants,  healthy,  quaint,  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  as  they  appeared  in  the  fetes  of 
Cherbourg. 

We  have  dwelt  on  Cherbourg  as  a 
spectacle  and  as  a  picture :  next  we  shall 
review  it  as  port  and  fortress. 
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Nobody  likes  to  work.  I  should  never 
work  at  all  if  I  could  help  it.  I  mean, 
when  I  say  nobody  likes  work,  that  nobody 
does  so  whose  tastes  and  likings  are  in  a 
natural  and  unsophisticated  condition. 
Some  men,  by  long  training  and  by  the 
force  of  various  circuiustances,  do,  I  am 
aware,  come  to  have  an  actual  craving,  a 
morbid  ap|>etite  for  work  ;  but  it  is  a  mor- 1 
bid  appetite,  just  as  truly  as  that  which  I 
impels  a  lady  to  eat  chalk,  or  a  child,  to  | 
prefer  pickles  to  sugar-plums.  Or  if  my  | 
reader  quarrels  with  the  word  morbid,  and  j 
insists  that  a  liking  for  brish,  hard  work  j 
is  a  healthy  taste  and  not  a  diseased  one,  I 
I  will  give  up  that  phrase,  and  substitute  j 
for  it  the  less  strong  one  that  a  liking  for 
work  is  an  acquired  taste,  like  that  which 
leads  you  and  me,  my  friend,  to  like  bitter 
beer.  Such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Lord 
Camplx‘11,  has  brought  himself  to  that 
state  that  I  have  no  doubt  he  actually  en¬ 
joys  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  work  which  he  goes  through  ;  but 
when  he  does  so  he  does  a  thing  as  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  nature  as  is  done  by  the  In¬ 
dian  fakir,  who  feels  a  gloomy  satisfaction 
as  he  reflects  on  the  success  with  which 
he  has  labored  to  weed  out  all  but  bitter¬ 
ness  from  life.  I  know  quite  well  that  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  we  shall  feel  a  sad  sort  of  pleasure  in 
thinking  how  much  we  are  taking  out  of 
ourselves,  and  how  much  we  are  denying 
ourselves.  What  college  man  who  ever  j 
M  orked  himself  to  death  but  knows  well 
the  curious  condition  of  mind  ?  lie  be¬ 
gins  to  toil,  induced  by  the  love  of  know¬ 
ledge,  or  by  the  desire  of  distinction ;  but 
after  lie  has  toiled  on  for  some  weeks  or 
mouths,  there  gradually  steals  in  such  a 
feeling  as  that  which  I  have  been  describ¬ 
ing.  I  have  felt  it  myself,  and  so  know 
all  about  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
student  ever  worked  harder  than  I  did. 
And  I  rememlier  well  the  gloomy  kind  of 
satisfaction  I  used  to  feel,  as  all  day  and 
much  of  the  night  I  bent  over  my  l^ks, 
in  thinking  how  much  I  was  forgoing. 


I  The  sky  never  seemed  so  blue  and  so  in¬ 
viting  us  when  I  looked  at  it  for  a  moment 
now  and  then,  and  so  back  to  the  weary 
page.  And  never  did  green  woodland 
walks  picture  themselves  to  my  mind  so 
I  freshly  and  delightfully  as  when  I  thought 
of  them  as  of  something  which  I  was 
resolutely  denying  myself.  I  remember 
even  now,  when  I  went  to  bed  at  half-past 
four  in  the  morning,  having  risen  at  halt- 
jiast  six  the  previous  morning,  and  having 
done  nearly  as  much  for  months,  how  I 
was  positively  pleased  to  see  in  the  glass 
the  ghastly  cheeks,  and  the  de^  black 
circles  round  the  eyes.  There  is,  1  re|)eat, 
a  certain  pleasure  in  thinkitig  one  is  work¬ 
ing  desperately  hard,  and  taking  a  great 
deal  out  of  one’s  self ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure 
which  is  unnatural,  which  is  factitious, 
which  is  morbid.  It  is  not  in  the  healthy, 
unsophisticated  human  animal.  W e  know, 
of  course,  that  Lord  Chief-Justice  Ellen- 
borough  said,  when  he  was  about  seventy, 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  that  remained 
to  him  in  life,  was  to  hear  a  young  barris¬ 
ter,  named  Follett,  argue  a  point  of  law  ; 
but  it  w:vs  a  highly  artifleial  state  of  mind, 
the  result  of  very  long  training,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  eminent  judge  to  enjoy  the  grati- 
fleation  which  he  described  :  and  to  ordi¬ 
nary  men  a  legal  argument,  however  ably 
conducted,  would  be  siokeningly  tiresome. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  naturd  feeling  of 
humanity  towards  work,  see  what  children 
think  of  it.  Is  not  the  task  always  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  necessity,  even  to  the  very  best 
l)oy  ?  How  I  used  to  hate  mine !  Of 
course,  my  friendly  reader,  if  you  knew 
who  I  am,  I  should  talk  of  myself  less 
freely  ;  but  as  you  do  not  know,  and  could 
not  j>os8ibly  guess,  I  may  ostensively  do 
what  every  man  tacitly  does,  make  myself 
the  standard  of  average  human  nature,  the 
first  meridian  from  which  all  distances  and 
deflections  are  to  to  be  measured.  Well, 
my  feeling  towards  my  school-tasks  was 
nothing  short  of  hatred.  And  yet  I  was 
not  a  dunce.  No,  I  was  a  clever  boy.  I 
was  at  the  head  of  all  my  classes.  I  never 
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competed  at  school  or  college  for  a  prize 
which  I  did  not  get.  And  I  hated  work 
ail  the  while.  Therefore  I  believe  that  all 
unsophisticated  mortals  hate  it.  I  have 
seen  silly  parents  trying  to  get  their  child¬ 
ren  to  say  that  they  liked  school-time  bet¬ 
ter  than  holiday-time ;  that  they  liked 
w'ork  better  th:m  play.  I  have  seen,  with 
joy,  manly  little  fellows  repudiating  the 
odious  and  unnatural  sentiment ;  and  de¬ 
claring  manfully  that  they  preferred  crick¬ 
et  to  Ovid.  And  if  any  bov  ever  tells  you 
that  he  w-ould  rather  learn  his  lessons  than 
go  out  to  the  play-ground,  beware  of  that 
Imy.  Either  his  health  is  drooping,  and 
his  mind  becoming  prematurely^  and  un¬ 
naturally  developed,  or  he  is  a  little  hum¬ 
bug.  He  is  an  impostor.  He  is  seeking 
to  obtain  credit  under  false  pretenses. 
Depend  upon  it,  unless  it  really  be  that  he 
is  a  poor  little  spiritless  man,  deficient  in 
nerve  and  muscle,  and  unhealthily  preco¬ 
cious  in  intellect,  he  has  in  him  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  sneak ;  and  he  w^ants  nothing 
but  time  to  ripen  him  into  a  pickpocket,  a 
swindler,  a  horse-dealer,  or  a  Whig  states¬ 
man. 

Every  one,  then,  naturally  hates  work, 
and  loves  its  opposite,  play.  And  let  it 
be  remarked  that  not  idleness,  but  play, 
is  the  opposite  of  work.  But  some  people 
are  so  happy,  as  to  be  able  to  idealize  their 
work  into  play  ;  or  they  have  so  great  a 
liking  for  their  work  that  they  do  not  feel 
their  work  as  effort,  and  thus  the  element 
is  eliminated  which  makes  work  a  pain. 
How  I  envy  those  human  beings  who  have 
such  enjoyment  in  their  w'ork,  that  it 
ceases  to  be  work  at  all  1  There  is  my 
friend  Mr.  Tinto  the  painter ;  he  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  busy  at  his  canvas, 
drawing  forth  from  it  forms  of  beauty :  he 
is  up  at  his  tvork  almost  as  soon  as  he  has 
daylight  for  it ;  he  paints  all  day,  and  he 
is  sorry  when  the  twilight  compels  him  to 
stop.  He  delights  in  his  work,  and  so  his 
w'ork  becomes  play.  I  suppose  the  kind 
of  work  which,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
men,  never  ceases  to  be  work,  never  loses 
the  conscious  feeling  of  strain  and  effort, 
is  that  of  com|X)sition.  A  great  poet, 
possibly,  may  find  much  pleasure  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  there  have  been  exceptional  men 
who  said  they  never  were  so  happy  as 
whTen  they  had  the  pen  in  their  hand : 
Biiffon,  I  think,  tells  us  that  once  he  w'rote 
for  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  all  that 
time  was  in  a  state  of  |>ositive  enjoyment ; 
and  Lord  Maoauley,  in  the  preface  to  his 
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recently  published  Spet’rhM.,  assures  us 
that  the  writing  of  his  History  is  the  oc¬ 
cupation  and  the  ha[)piuess  of  his  life. 
Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Ordinary 
mortals  can  not  sympathize  with  the  feel¬ 
ing.  To  them  coni|>osition  is  simply  hard 
W'ork,  and  hard  work  is  pain.  Of  course, 
even  commonplace  men  have  occ^ionally 
had  their  moments  of  inspiration,  when 
thoughts  present  themselves  vividly,  and 
clothe  themselves  in  felicitous  expressions, 
without  much  or  any  conscious  effort. 
But  these  seasons  are  short  and  far  be¬ 
tween  :  and  although  while  they  last  it 
becomes  comparatively  plea.sant  to  write, 
it  never  becomes  so  pleasant  as  it  would 
be  to  lay  down  the  pen,  to  lean  back  in 
the  easy  chair,  to  take  up  the  Times  or 
Fraser^  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  car¬ 
ried  ea.sily  along  that  track  of  thought 
which  cost  its  writer  so  much  labor  to 
pioneer  through  the  trackless  jungle  of 
the  world  of  mind.  Ah !  how  easy  it  is  to 
read  what  it  w'as  so  difficult  to  write! 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  run¬ 
ning  down  from  London  to  Manchester 
by  the  rail-way  after  it  has  been  made,  and 
of  making  the  rail-way  from  London  to 
Manchester.  You,  my  intelligent  reader, 
who  begin  to  read  a  chapter  of  Mr. 
Fronde’s  eloquent  History^  and  get  on 
with  it  so  fluently,  are  like  the  snug  old 
gentleman,  traveling-capped,  rail-way- 
ruggod,  great-coated  and  plaided,  who 
leans  back  in  the  corner  of  the  softly- 
cushioned  carriage  as  it  flits  over  Chat- 
moss  ;  while  the  w’riter  of  the  chapter  is 
like  George  Stephenson,  toiling  month  af¬ 
ter  month  to  make  the  track  along  which 
you  speed,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and 
discouragements  which  you  never  think 
of.  And  so  I  say  it  may  sometimes  l>e 
somewhat  ea.sy  and  pleasant  to  write,  but 
never  so  easy  and  pleasant  as  it  is  not  to 
write.  The  odd  thing,  too,  about  the 
work  of  the  pen  is  this :  that  it  is  often 
done  best  by  the  men  who  like  it  least  and 
shrink  from  it  most,  and  that  it  is  often 
the  most  laborious  writing  along  which 
the  reader’s  mind  glides  most  easily  and 
pleasurably.  It  is  not  so  in  other  matters. 
As  the  general  rule,  no  man  does  well  the 
work  which  he  dislikes.  No  man  will  be 
a  good  preacher  who  dislikes  preaching. 
No  man  will  be  a  good  anatomist  who 
hates  dissecting.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  great  soldier, 
though  he  hated  fighting ;  and  as  for 
writing,  some  men  have  been  the  best 
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writers  who  hated  writing,  and  who  wotild  j 
never  have  penned  a  line  but  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity.  There  is  John  Fos- ! 
ter ;  what  a  great  wxiter  he  was :  ami  y«‘t ! 
his  biography  tells  us,  in  his  own  words,  : 
loo,  scores  ot  times,  how  ho  shnuik  away  I 
from  the  intense  mental  elfort  of  com|M)si- ! 
tion;  how  ho  abhorred  it  and  dreaded  it,  j 
though  he  did  it  so  admirably  well.  There 
is  Coleridge  :  how  that  great  mind  ran  to  ! 
waste,  because  Coleridge  shrunk  from  the  ' 
painful  labor  of  formal  composition  :  and  | 
so  Chri«tal)el  must  have  remained  tintin 
ished,  save  for  the  eloquent  laltorsof  that ' 
greatest,  wisest,  most  original,  and  least  ! 
commonplace  of  men,  Dr.  Martin  Far- 1 
quhar  Tupi>cr :  and  so,  instead  of  volumes  I 
of  hoarded  wisdom  and  wit,  we  have  but  I 
the  fading  remembrances  of  hours  of  mar¬ 
velous  talk.  I  do  not  by  any  mehns  intend 
to  assert  that  there  are  not  worse  things 
than  work,  even  than  very  hard  work ; 
but  I  say  that  work,  as  work,  is  a  bail 
thing.  It  may  once  have  been  otherwise, 
but  the  curse  is  in  it  now.  We  do  it  be¬ 
cause  we  nmst:  it  is  our  duty:  we  live  by 
it ;  it  is  the  Creator’s  intention  that  we 
should ;  it  makes  us  enjoy  leisure  and  re¬ 
creation  and  rest ;  it  stands  between  us 
and  the  pure  misery  of  idleness  ;  it  is  dig- 
nitied  and  honorable ;  it  is  the  soil  and 
the  atmosphere  in  which  grow  cheerful¬ 
ness,  hopefulness, health  of  bodyand  mind. 
Hut  still,  if  we  could  get  all  these  good 
ends  without  it,  we  should  be  glad.  We 
do  not  care  for  exertion  for  its  own  sake. 
Even  Mr.  Kingsley  does  not  love  the 
north-east  wind  for  itself,  but  because  of 
the  good  things  that  come  with  it  and  from 
it.  Work  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  “The 
end  of  work,”  said  Aristotle,  “  is  to  enjoy 
leisure or,  as  The  JZ/nsfrei  hath  it,  “  the 
end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  rest.”  I  do 
not  wish  to  draw  from  too  sacred  a  source 
the  confirmation  of  these  summer-day  fan¬ 
cies  ;  but  I  think,  as  I  write,  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions  which  we  find  in  a  certain  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  happiness  of  another  world. 

I  I.as  not  many  an  over-wrought  and  wea¬ 
ried  out  worker  found  comfort  in  an  as¬ 
surance  of  which  I  shall  here  speak  no 
further,  that  “  There  remaineth  a  rest  to 
the  people  of  God”  ? 

And  so,  my  reader,  if  it  bo  true  that 
nolrody,  any  where,  would  (in  his  sober 
senses)  work  if  he  could  help  it,  how  es¬ 
pecially  true  is  that  great  principle  on  this 
beautiful  July  day  1  It  is  trnly  a  day  on 
which  to  do  nothing.  1  am  here,  far  in 


the  country,  and  when  I  this  moment  went 
to  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  a 
rich  summer  landscape,  every  thingseemed 
asleep.  The  sky  is  sapphire-blue,  Avithout 
a  cloud  ;  the  sun  is  ]K)uring  down  a  flood 
of  splendor  upon  all  things  ;  there  is  not  a 
breath  stirring,  hardly  the  twitter  of  a 
bird.  All  the  air  is  filled  with  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  young  clover.  The  land¬ 
scape  is  richly  wooded  ;  I  never  saw  the 
trees  more  thickly  CA)vered  with  leaves, 
and  now  they  are  perfectly  still.  I  am 
writing  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  hori¬ 
zon  is  of  blue  hills,  which  some  Southrons 
would  call  mountains.  The  wheat-fields 
are  beginning  to  have  a  little  of  the  har¬ 
vest-tinge,  and  they  contrast  beautifully 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  hedge-rows. 
The  roses  are  almost  over,  but  I  can  see 
plenty  of  honeysuckle  in  the  hedges  still, 
and  a  perfect  blaze  of  it  has  covered  one 
projecting  branch  of  a  young  oak.  I  am 
looking  at  a  little  well-shaven  green,  (I 
shall  not  call  it  a  laum,  because  it  is  not 
one ;)  it  has  not  been  mown  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  it  is  perfectly  white  with 
daisies.  Beyond,  at  a  very  short  distance, 
through  the  branches  of  many  o.aks,  I  can 
see  a  gable  of  the  church,  and  a  few  large 
grave-stones  shining  white  among  the 
green  grass  and  leaves.  I  do  not  find  all 
these  things  any  great  temptation  now,  for 
I  have  got  interested  in  my  work,  and  I 
like  to  write  of  them.  But  I  found  it  un¬ 
commonly  hard  to  sit  down  this  morning 
to  my  Avork.  Indeed,  I  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  thus  it  is  that  at  five  o’clock  p.m., 
I  have  got  no  further  than  the  present  line. 
I  had  quite  resolved  that  this  morning  I 
Avould  sit  doggedly  down  to  my  article,  in 
Avhich  I  have  really  (though  the  reader 
may  find  it  hard  to  believe  it)  got  some¬ 
thing  to  s.ay  ;  but  when  I  walked  out  after 
breakfast,  I  felt  that  all  nature  was  saying 
that  this  was  not  a  day  for  w'ork.  Come 
forth  and  look  at  me,  seemed  the  message 
breathed  from  her  heantifiil  face.  And 
then  I  thought  of  Wordsworth’s  ballad, 
which  sets  out  so  pleasing  an  excuse  for 
idleness : 

“  Books !  ’tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  : 

Come,  hoar  the  woodland  linnet  I 

Ilow  sweet  his  music  1  on  my  life 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it 

“  And  hark !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  I 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 

Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Lot  nature  be  your  teadicr. 
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“  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth,  I 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless —  [ 

Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Trutli  breathed  by  cheerfulness.  j 

“  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood,  I 

May  teach  you  more  of  man,  [ 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good,  j 

Than  all  the  sages  can  !”  i 

Just  nt  iny  j;ate,  the  man  who  keeps  in  j 
order  the  roads  of  tlie  parish  was  hard  at  j 
work.  How  pleasant,  I  thought,  to  work  | 
amid  the  pure  air  and  the  sweet-smelling  , 
clover !  And  how  pleasant,  too,  to  have  I 
work  to  do  of  such  a  nature  that  when  ! 
you  go  to  it  every  morning  you  can  make  ! 
quite  sure  that,  barring  accident,  you  will 
accomplish  a  certain  amount  before  the  ' 
sun  shall  set ;  w'hile  as  for  the  man  whose 
work  is  that  of  the  brain  and  the  pen,  he 
never  can  be  certain  in  the  morning  how 
much  his  day’s  labor  may  amount  to.  He 
may  sit  down  at  his  desk,  spread  out  his 
paper,  have  his  ink  in  the  right  [dace,  and 
his  favorite  pen,  and  yet  he  may  find  that 
he  can  not  ffet  oti,  that  thoughts  will  not 
come,  that  his  mind  is  utterly  sterile,  that 
he  can  not  see  his  way  through  his  subject, 
or  that  if  he  can  produce  any  thing  at  all 
it  is  poor  miserable  stufiT  whose  poorness 
no  one  knows  better  tlian  himself.  And 
so,  after  hours  of  effort  and  discourage¬ 
ment,  he  may  have  to  lay  liis  work  asi^c, 
having  accomplished  nothing,  having 
made  no  progress  at  all  —  wearied,  stupe¬ 
fied,  disheartened,  thinking  himself  a  mere 
blockhead.  Thus  musing,  I  approached 
the  road-man.  I  inquired  how  his  wife 
and  children  w'ere.  1  asked  how  he  liked 
the  new  cottage  he  had  lately  moved  into. 
Well,  he  said,  but  it  was  far  from  his 
work :  he  had  walked  eight  miles  and  a 
half  that  morning  to  his  M'ork;  he  had 
to  walk  the  same  distance  home  again  in 
the  evening  after  laboring  all  day;  aud 
for  this  his  wages  were  thirteen  shillings 
a  week,  with  a  deduction  for  such  days  as 
he  might  be  unable  to  work.  He  did  not 
mention  all  this  by  way  of  complaint ;  he 
was  comfortably  off,  he  said ;  no  should 
be  thankful  he  was  so  much  better  oft' than 
many.  He  had  got  a  little  pony  Lately 
very '  cheap,  which  would  carry  himself 
and  his  tools  to  and  from  his  employment, 
and  that  would  be  very  nice.  In  all  like¬ 
lihood,  my  friendly  reader,  the  road-man 
would  not  have  been  so  communicative  to 
vou  ;  but  as  for  me,  it  is  my  duty  and  my 
happiness  to  be  the  sympathiaing  friend 


of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
parish,  and  it  pleases  mo  mucli  to  bedievo 
that  there  is  no  one  throughout  its  little 
population  who  does  not  think  of  me  and 
s|)eak  to  me  as  a  friend.  I  talked  a  little 
longer  to  the  roadman  aboiit  parish  affairs. 
We  mutually  agreed  in  remarking  the 
incongruous  colors  of  a  pair  of  ponies 
which  passed  in  a  little  phaeton,  of  which 
one  was  cream-colored  and  the  other 
dapple-gray.  The  phaeton  came  fi’om  a 
friend’s  house  a  little  way  off,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  it  were  going  to  the  rail-way  to 
bring  some  one  who  (I  knew)  was  expect¬ 
ed  ;  for  in  such  simple  matters  do  we  sim- 
j»le  country-folk  find  something  to  main¬ 
tain  the  interest  of  life.  I  need  not  go  on 
to  describe  what  other  things  I  did  ;  how 
I  looked  with  pleasure  at  a  field  of  oats 
and  another  of  j*otatoes  in  which  I  am 
concerned,  and  held  several  short  conver¬ 
sations  with  jiassers-by  ;  but  the  result  of 
the  whole  was  a  conviction  that,  after  all, 
it  w’as  best  to  set  to  w'ork  at  once,  though 
well  remembering  how  much  by  in-<loor 
work  in  the  country  on  such  a  day  as  this 
one  is  missing.  And  the  thought  of  the 
road-man’s  seventeen  miles  of  walking,  in 
in  addition  to  his  day’s  work,  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  reproof  and  a  stimulus.  And 
thus,  determined  at  least  to  make  a  l)egln- 
ning,  did  I  write  this  much  Concerninf/ 
Work  and  Play. 

I  find  a  great  want  in  all  that  is  written 
on  the  subject  of  recreation.  People  tell 
me  that  I  need  recreation,  that  I  can  not 
do  without  it,  that  mind  and  body  alike 
demand  it.  I  know  all  that,  but  they  do 
not  tell  me  how’  to  recreate  myself.  They 
fight  shy  of  all  practical  details.  Now  it 
is  just  these  I  want.  All  working  men 
must  have  j)Lay;  but  what  sort  of  play 
can  we  have  ?  I  envy  school-boys  llieir 
fivcility  of  being  amused,  and  of  finding 
recreation  which  entirely  changes  the 
current  of  their  thoughts.  A  boy  flying 
his  kite  or  whipping  his  top  is  pursuetl  by 
no  remembrance  of  the  knotty  line  of 
Virgil  which  puxrJcd  him  a  little  w’hilo 
ago  in  school ;  but  when  the  grown-up 
man  takes  his  sober  afternoon  walk — ]>er- 
haps  the  only  relaxation  which  he  has 
during  the  day — he  is  thinking  still  of  the 
book  W'hich  he  is  writing  and  of  the  cares 
which  he  has  left  at  home.  Then,  and  all 
the  worse  for  myself,  I  can  feel  no  interest 
in  flying  a  kite,  or  rigging  aud  sailing  a 
little  sliip,  or  making  a  mill-wheel  and 
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setting  it  going,  or  in  marbles,  or  ball,  or  I 
running  races,  or  playing  at  leap-frog.  I 
An«l  even  if  they  did  feel  interest  in  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  the  lungs  and  sinews  of  most 
educated  men  of  middle  age  would  forbid  i 
their  joining  in  them.  I  need  not  there- 1 
fore  suggest  the  doubt  which  would  pro- 1 
bably  be  cast  upon  a  man’s  sanity  were 
he  found  eagerly  knuckling  down,  (how  ; 
stiff  it  woul«i  soon  make  him,)  or  wildly 
chasing  the  flying  foot-ball,  or  making  a 
rush  at  a  friend  and  taking  a  flying  leap 
over  his  head.  Now  what  recreation,  I ' 
w-ant  to  know,  is  open  to  the  middle-aged  ' 
man  of  literary  tastes  ?  Shooting,  cours- ' 
ing,  fishing,  says  one  ;  but  he  does  not  care  ; 
for  shooting  or  coursing  or  fishing.  (4ar-  j 
dening,  says  another ;  but  he  does  not  I 
care  for  gardening.  Watching  ferns, 
caterpillars,  frogs,  and  other  “  common 
objects  of  the  country  w'ell,  but  he  lives  [ 
in  town,  and  if  he  did  not  he  does  not  | 
feel  the  least  interest  in  ferns  and  cater- ' 
pillars.  Music  is  suggested  ;  w'cll,  he  has  ; 
no  great  ear,  and  he  may  dw’ell  w’here  he  i 
can  have  little  or  none  of  it.  Society ! 
pray  what  is  society  ?  No  doubt  the 
conversation  of  intelligent  men  and  wo-  i 
men  is  a  most  grateful  and  stimulating  re- ! 
creation  ;  but  is  there  any'  recreation  in  ' 
dreary  dinner-parties,  where  one  listens  ' 
to  the  twaddle  of  silly  old  gentlemen  and  | 
emptier  young  ones,  or  in  the  hot-house  j 
atmosphere  and  crush  of  most  evening  ; 
juirties  ?  These  are  not  play ;  they  are  ' 
very  hard  work,  .and  a  treadmill  w'ork  I 
producing  no  beneficial  results,  but ! 
nather  provocative  of  all  manner  of  ill- 1 
tempers.  Then,  no  doubt,  there  is  most  ^ 
agreeable  recreation  for  some  people  in  I 
the  excitement  of  a  polka  or  galop  and  I 
its  attendant  light  and  cheerful  talk,  not 
to  say  flirtation  ;  but  then  our  represent¬ 
ative  man  has  got  beyond  these  things  : 
these  are  for  young  people — he  is  married 
now  and  sobered  down  ;  he  probably  w’as 
never  the  man  to  make  himself  eminently 
agreeable  in  such  a  scene,  and  he  is  less 
so  now  than  ever.  Besides,  if  play  be 
something  from  which  you  are  to  return 
with  renewed  strength  and  interest  to 
work,  I  doubt  whether  the  ball-room  is 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Late 
hours,  a  feverish  atmosphere,  and  excess¬ 
ive  exercise,  tend  to  morning  slumbers, 
headaches,  cro.ssnes8,  and  laziness.  To 
find  dancing  which  answers  the  end  of 
recreation,  we  must  go  to  less  fashionable 
places.  I  like  the  pictures  which  Gold¬ 


smith  gives  us  of  the  sunny  summer  even¬ 
ings  of  France,  where  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  village  danced  to  his  flute  in 
the  shade ;  and  even  the  soured  Childe 
Harold  melted  somewhat  into  sympathy 
with  the  Spanish  peasants  as  they  twirled 
their  castanets  in  the  twilight.  Southey’s 
picture  is  a  pretty  one,  but  its  desciiption 
sounds  somewhat  unreal : 

“  But  i)cace  was  on  the  Cotlafre,  and  the  fold 

From  Court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction 
far ;  • 

Beneath  the  chestnut  tree  love’s  tale  was  told. 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar, 

Sweet  stooped  the  western  sun,  sweet  ro.se 
the  evening  star! 

Nor  let  it  be  fancied  that  such  a  scene 
can  not  be  represented  except  in  countries 
to  which  distance  and  strangeness  give 
their  interest.  This  very  season,  on  a 
beautiful  summer  evening,  I  saw  a  happy 
party  of  eighty  country  folk  dancing  upon 
a  greener  little  bit  of  turf  than  Goldsmith 
ever  saw  in  France.  And  I  wished  such 
things  were  more  common ;  though  the 
grave  Saxon  spirit,  ccpial  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  such  gaycty  now  and  then,  might 
perhaps  flag  under  it  did  it  come  too  often. 
But  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  there 
was  no  lack  of  innocent  cheerfulness  ;  the 
enjoyment  seemed  real ;  and  though  there 
were  no  castanets  and  no  guitars,  but  a 
fiddle  for  music  and  reels  for  dances,  there 
were  as  pretty  faces  and  as  graceful 
figures  among  the  girls,  I  warrant,  as  you 
would  find  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyre¬ 
nees. 

But,  to  resume  tlie  soraew-hat  raveled 
thread  of  our  discussion — if  a  man  has 
come  to  this,  that  he  can  feel  no  interest 
in  such  recreations  as  those  which  we 
have  mentioned,  what  is  he  to  do  f  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  putting 
no  fanciful  case :  be  sorry,  if  you  will,  fi^r 
the  man  w'ho  from  taste  and  habit  can 
not  be  easily  amused ;  but  remember  th.at 
such  is  the  lot  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  intellectual  laborers  or  the  race. 
And  what  is  such  a  man  to  do  ?  After 
using  his  eyes  and  exerting  his  brain  all 
the  forenoon  in  reading  and  writing  by 
way  of  work,  mu.st  he  just  use  his  eyes 
and  exert  his  brain  all  the  evening  in 
reading  juid  writing  by  way  of  play  ? 
Has  it  come  to  this,  that  he  must  find  the 
only  recreation  th.at  remains  for  him  in 
the  Times,  the  (Quarterly  Hemew^  and 
TVaser^s  Maguzine?  All  these  things 
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are  indeed  excellent  in  their  way.  They 
relax  and  interest  the  mind :  Imt  then 
they  wesir  out  the  eyes,  they  contract  the 
chest,  they  render  the  muscles  flabby, 
they  ruin  the  ganglionic  apparatus,  they 
tn.ake  the  mind  but  unmake  the  body. 
Now,  that  will  not  do.  Does  nothing  re¬ 
main,  in  the  way  of  play,  but  the  after¬ 
noon  walk  or  drive :  the  vacant  period 
between  dmner  and  tea,  when  no  one 
works,  notwithstanding  Johnson’s  warn¬ 
ing,  that  he  who  resolves  that  he  can  not 
work  between  dinner  and  tea,  will  pro- 
b.ably  proceed  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
can  not  work  between  breakflist  and  din¬ 
ner  ;  a  little  (juiet  gossip  with  your  wife, 
a  little  romping  with  your  children,  if 
you  have  a  wife  and  children  ;  and  then 
hack  again  to  the  weary  books  ?  Think 
of  the  elder  Disraeli,  who  looked  at 
printed  pages  so  long,  that  by  and  by, 
wherever  he  looked,  he  saw  nothing  but 
printed  pages,  and  then  became  blind. 
Think  what  poor  specimens  of  the  human 
animal,  physically,  many  of  our  noblest 
and  ablest  men  are.  Do  not  men,  by 
their  beautiful,  touching,  and  far-reaching 
thoughts,  reach  the  heart  and  form  the 
mind  of  thousands,  who  could  not  run  a 
hundred  yards  without  panting  for  breath, 
who  could  not  jump  over  a  tive-feet  wall 
though  a  mad  bull  were  after  them,  w  ho 
could  not  dig  in  the  garden  for  ten 
minutes  without  ha\dng  their  brain  throb¬ 
bing  aud  their  *  entire  frame  trembling, 
who  could  not  carry  in  a  sack  of  coals 
though  they  should  never  see  a  Are  again, 
who  could  never  find  a  day’s  employment 
as  porters,  laborers,  grooms,  or  any  thing 
but  tailors?  Educated  and  cultivateil 
men,  I  tell  you  that  you  make  a  terrible 
mistake :  and  a  mistake  which,  before  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century,  will  sadly 
deteriorate  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  You 
make  your  recreation  purely  mental. 
You  give  a  little  play  to  your  minds,  after 
their  day’s  work  ;  but  you  give  no  play 
to  your  eyes,  to  your  brains,  to  your 
hearts,  to  your  digestion— in  short,  to 
your  bodies.  And  therefore  you  grow  weak, 
unmuscular,  nervous,  dyspeptic,  near¬ 
sighted,  out-of-breath,  neuralgic,  pressure- 
on-the-brain,  thin-haired  men.  And  in 
time,  not  only  does  all  the  train  of  evils 
that  follows  your  not  providing  proper 
recreation  for  your  physical  nature,  come 
miserably  to  affect  your  spirits ;  but  be¬ 
sides  that,  it  comes  to  jaundice  and  per¬ 
vert  and  distort  all  your  views  of  men 


and  things.  I  have  heard  of  those  who, 
though  suffering  almost  ceaseless  pain, 
could  yet  think  hopefully  of  the  prospects 
of  humanity,  and  take  an  unprejudiced 
view  of  some  }>oiitical  question  that  ap¬ 
pealed  strongly  to  prejudice,  and  give 
kindly  sympathy  and  sound  advice  to  a 
poor  man  who  came  to  seek  advice  in 
some  little  trouble  wliich  is  great  to  him. 
But  I  fear  that  in  the  majority  of  in- 
I  stances,  the  human  being  whose  liver  is 
in  a  bad  way,  w'hose  digestion  is  ruined, 
or  even  who  is  suffering  from  violent 
toothache,  is  prone  to  snub  the  servants, 

I  to  box  the  children’s  ears,  to  think  that 
I  Britain  is  going  to  destruction,  and  that 
1  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end. 

I  It  may  be  said,  that  the  class  of  iiitel- 
I  Icctual  workers  h.ave  their  yearly  holdiday. 
j  AVhen  this  .article  secs  the  light,  it  will  bo 
the  middle  of  the  “  Long  Vacation.” 

I  And  it  is  well,  indeed,  that  most  men 
I  whose  work  is  brain-work  have  that  bless- 
1  ed  jHjriod  of  relief  wherein,  amid  the 
:  Swiss  snows,  or  the  Highland  heather,  or 
j  out  upon  the  Mediterranean  waves,  they 
seek  to  reinvigorate  the  jaded  body  and 
mind,  and  to  lay  in  a  store  of  health  and 
strength  with  which  to  face  the  winter 
work  again.  But  this  is  not  enough.  A 
mail  might  just  as  well  say  that  he  would 
I  cat  in  August  or  Sejiteniber  all  the  food 
I  which  is  to  supiiort  him  through  the  year, 
as  think  in  that  time  to  take  the  whole 
vear’s  recreation,  the  whole  year’s  play, 

,  in  one  bonne  hoiuJie.  Uecreation  must 
be  a  daily  thing.  Every  dav  must  have 
,  its  l»lay,  as  well  as  its  work.  There  is 
much  sound,  practical  sense  in  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  Utopia  /  and  no  where  sounder 
than  where  he  tells  us  that  in  his  model 
;  country  he  M’ould  have  “  half  the  day 
allotted  for  work,  and  half  for  honest  re¬ 
creation.”  Every  day,  bringing,  as  it 
does,  work  to  every  man  who  is  worth 
his  s<alt  in  this  world,  ought  likewbe  to 
bring  its  play :  play  which  will  turn  the 
thoughts  into  quite  new  and  cheerful 
channels;  which  w’ill  recreate  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind  ;  and  tell  me,  great 
Father  of  W aters,  to  whom  liasselas  ap¬ 
pealed  upon  a  question  of  equal  difliculty, 
or  tell  me,  any  body  else,  what  that  play 
shall  be !  Practic^ly,  in  the  case  of 
most  educated  men,  of  most  intellectual 
workers,  heavy  reading  and  writing  stand 
for  work,  and  light  reading  and  writing 
stand  for  play. 

I  can  well  imagine  what  a  delightful 
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thin"  it  must  be  for  a  toil-worn  b.-irristcr  I 
to  throw  briefs  and  cases  and  reports  { 
aside,  and  qnittinjj  the  pestilential  air  of  j 
Westminster  Hall,  laden  with  odors  from  ; 
the  Thames,  which  are  not  the  least  like  | 
those  of  Araby  the  Blest,  to  set  off  to  ^ 
the  Highlands  for  a  few  weeks  among  the 
moors.  No  school-boy  at  holiday-time  is 
lighter-hearted  than  he,  as  he  settles  down 
into  his  corner  in  that  fearfully  fast  ex¬ 
press-train  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way.  And  when  he  reaches  his  box  in 
the  North  at  last,  what  a  fresh  and  happy 
sensation  it  must  be  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  in  that  pure,  unbreathed  air,  with 
the  feeling  that  he  has  nothing  to  do, 
nothing,  at  any  rate,  except  "what  he  | 
chooses ;  and  after  the  deliberately-eaten  j 
breakfast,  to  saunter  forth  Avith  the  de- 1 
lightful  sense  of  leisure,  to  think  that  | 
he  has  time  to  breathe  and  think  after  the  | 
ceaseless  hurry  of  the  i>ast  months,  and 
to  think  that  nothing  will  go  wrong  al¬ 
though  he  should  sit  down  on  the  mossy 
parapet  of  the  little  one-arched  bridge 
that  spans  the  brawling  mountain  stream, 
and  there  rest,  and  muse,  and  dream  just 
as  long  as  he  likes.  Two  or  three  such 
men  come  to  this  neighborhood  yearly ; 
and  I  enjoy  the  sight  of  them,  they  look 
so  happy.  Every  little  thing,  if  they  in¬ 
deed  be  genial,  true,  unstiffened  men,  is  a 
source  of  interest  to  them.  The  total 
change  makes  them  grow  rapturous  about 
matters  which  we,  who  are  (luite  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them,  take  more  coolly.  I  think, 
when  I  look  at  them,  of  the  truthful  lines 
of  Gray : 

“  See  the  wretch,  that  lonf;  has  tost, 

On  the  thorny  bod  of  pain, 

At  length  re|>air  his  vigor  lost, 

And  bruatbo  and  walk  again ; 

The  meanest  flowret  of  the  vale. 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  opening  paradise.” 


Eq^tidietn  inrideo,  a  little.  I  feel  some¬ 
what  vexed  when  I  think  how  much  more 
beautiful  these  pleasant  scenes  around  me 
really  are,  than  what,  by  any  effort,  I  c.an 
make  them  seem  to  me.  You  hard- 
wrought  town-folk,  when  you  come  to 
rural  regions,  have  the  advantage  of  us 
leisurely  country-people. 

But,  much  as  that  great  Queen’s  Coun¬ 
sel  enjoys  his  long  vacation’s  play,  you  see 
it  is  not  enough.  Look  how  thin  his  hair 
is,  how  pale  his  cheeks  are,  how  ilcshless 


those  long  fingers,  how  unmuscular  those 
arms.  What  he  needs  in  addition  to  the 
autumn  holiday,  is  some  bond  fide  play 
every  day  of  his  life.  What  is  his  amuse¬ 
ment  when  in  town  ?  Why,  mainly  it 
consists  of  going  into  society,  where  he 
gains  nothing  of  elasticity  and  vigor,  but 
merely  injures  his  digestive  organs.  Why 
does  he  not  rather  have  half  an  hour’s 
lively  bodily  exercise,  rowing,  or  quoits, 
or  tennis,  or  skating,  or  any  thing  he  may 
have  taste  for  ?  And  if  it  be  foolish  to 
take  all  the  year’s  play  at  once,  as  so 
many  intellectual  workers  think  to  do, 
much  more  foolish  is  it  to  keep  all  the 
play  of  life  till  the  work  is  over :  to  toil 
and  moil  .at  business  through  all  the  better 
years  of  our  time  in  this  world,  in  the 
hope  that  at  length  we  shall  be  able  to 
retire  from  business,  and  make  the  evening 
of  life  all  holid.ay,  all  play.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood  the  man  who  takes  this  course  will 
never  retire  at  all,  except  into  an  untime- 
Iv  grave  ;  and  if  he  should  live  to  reach 
the  long-coveted  retreat,  he  Avill  find  that 
all  pl.ay  and  no  work  makes  life  quite  as 
Avearisome  and  as  little  enjoyable  as  all 
Avork  and  no  play.  Ennui  will  make  him 
miserable  ;  and  body  and  mind,  deprived 
of  their  wonted  occupation,  will  soon 
bre.ak  doAvn.  After  very  hard  and  long- 
continued  work,  there  is  indeed  a  ple.asure 
in  merely  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing. 
But  after  the  feeling  of  pure  exhausation 
is  gone,  that  will  not  suffice.  A  boy  en¬ 
joys  play,  but  he  is  miserable  in  enforced 
idleness.  In  writing  about  retiring  from 
the  task-work  of  life,  one  naturally  thinks 
of  th.at  letter  to  Wordsworth,  in  which 
(Charles  Lamb  told  what  he  felt  Avhen  he 
was  fin.ally  emancipated  from  bis  drudgery 
in  the  India  House  : 

“I  came  home  forivkr  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  incomprehensibleness  of  my  condition 
overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like  pa.ssing  from  life 
into  eternity.  Every  year  to  be  as  long  as 
three ;  that  is,  to  have  three  times  as  much 
real  time — time  that  is  my  own — in  it !  I  wan¬ 
dered  al>out  thinking  I  wa.s  happy,  and  feeling 
I  I  was  not  But  that  tumultuousness  is  pa.ssing 
I  off,  and  1  begin  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
I  gift  Holidays,  even  the  annual  month,  were 
I  always  uneasy  joy.s,  with  their  conscious  fugi- 
I  tiveness,  the  craving  after  making  the  most  of 
them.  Now,  when  all  is  holiday,  there  are  no 
holidays.  I  can  sit  at  home,  in  rain  or  shine, 
without  a  restless  impulse  for  walkings.” 

There  are  unhappy  beings  in  the  world, 
Avho  secretly  stand  in  fear  of  all  play,  on 
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the  hateful  and  wicked  notion,  which  1 1 
believe  some  men  rej^ard  as  being  of  the  I 
essence  of  Christianity,  though  in  truth 
it  is  its  contradiction,  that  every  thing 
leasant  is  sinful,  that  God  dislikes  to  see 
is  creatures  cheerful  and  happy.  I  think 
it  is  the  author  of  l&iends  in  Council  who 
says  something  to  the  effect,  that  many 
people,  infected  with  that  Puritan  false- 
nood,  slink  about  creation,  afraid  to  con¬ 
fess  that  they  ever  are  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  such  a 
belief  is  entertained  by  even  grown-up 
men ;  but  it  stirs  me  to  absolute  fury 
when  I  know  of  it  being  impressed  upon 
poor  little  children,  to  repress  their  nat¬ 
ural  gayety  of  heart.  Did  you  ever,  my 
reader,  read  that  dreary  and  preposterous 
book  in  which  Thomas  Clarkson  sought 
to  show  that  Quakerism  is  not  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  common-sense  ?  Probably  not ; 
but  perhaps  you  may  have  met  w'ith  Jef¬ 
frey’s  review  of  it.  Nothing  short  of  a 
vehement  kicking  could  relieve  my  feel¬ 
ings  if  I  heard  some  sly,  money-making 
old  rascal,  impressing  upon  some  merry 
children  that 

’’stillness  and  quietness  both  of  spirit  and 
body  are  necessary,  ns  (kr  as  they  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  Hence,  Quaker  children  are  rebuked  for 
all  expressions  of  an{^r,  as  tending  to  raise 
those  reelings  which  ought  to  be  suppressed ; 
a  raising  even  of  the  voice  beyond  due  bounds,  | 
i  discouraged  as  leading  to  the  disturbance  of  | 
their  minds.  They  are  taught  to  rise  in  Ute  | 
morning  in  (quietness  ;  to  go  about  their  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations  with  quietness ;  and  with  quiet¬ 
ness  to  retire  to  their  beds." 

Can  you  think  of  more  complete  flying 
in  the  fltcc  of  the  purposes  of  the  kind 
t'reator  ?  Is  it  not  his  m.anifest  intention 
that  childhood  should  be  the  time  of 
merry  laughter,  of  gayety,  and  shouts, 
and  noise  ?  There  is  not  a  sadder  sight 
than  that  of  a  little  child  prematurely 
sulxlued  and  “quiet.”  Let  me  know  of 
any  drab-coated  humbug  impressing  such 
ideas  on  any  child  of  mine  ;  and  though 
from  circumstances  I  can  not  personally 
see  him  put  under  the  pump,  I  know  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  in  which  it  is  only  needful 
to  drop  a  very  faint  hint,  in  order  to  have 
him  first  pumped  upon,  and  then  tarred 
and  feathered. 

Hut  there  is  another  class  of  mortals, 
who  are  free  from  the  Puritan  principle, 
and  who  have  no  objection  to  amusement 
for  themselves,  but  who  seem  to  have  no 
notion  that  their  inferiors  and  their  serv- 


ants  ought  ever  to  do  any  thing  but 
work.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
fashionable  governess  in  The  Old  Curiosity 
iShop,  who  insisted  that  only  genteel  child¬ 
ren  should  ever  be  permitted  to  play. 
The  well-known  lines  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 

“  In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  play. 

Let  my  first  years  be  past,” 

were  applicable,  she  maintained,  only  to 
the  children  of  families  of  the  w'ealthier 
sort ;  Avhile  for  poor  children  there  must 
be  a  new  reading,  which  she  improvised 
as  follow's : 

[  “  In  work,  work,  work.  In  work  alway. 

Let  my  first  years  be  past : 

That  I  may  give,  for  every  day. 

Some  good  account  at  la.st.” 

And  as  for  domestic  servants,  poor 
creatures,  I  fear  there  is  many  a  house  in 
which  there  is  no  provision  whatever 
made  for  play  for  them.  There  can  be 
no  drearier  round  of  life  than  that  to 
which  their  employers  destine  them. 
From  the  moment  they  rise,  hours  before 
any  member  of  the  family,  to  the  moment 
when  they  return  to  lied,  it  is  one  con¬ 
stant  push  of  sordid  labor — often  in  cham¬ 
bers  to  which  air  and  light  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  can  never  come.  And  if  they  ask  a 
rare  holiday,  what  a  fuss  is  made  aI>out 
it!  Now,  what  is  the  result  of  all  this? 
Some  jK)or  solitary  beings  do  actually 
sink  into  the  spiritless  drudges  which 
such  a  life  tends  to  make  them :  but  the 
greater  number  feel  that  they  can  not  live 
with  all  w'ork  and  no  [day;  and  as  they 
can  not  get  play  openly,  they  get  it 
secretly :  they  go  out  at  night  when  you, 
their  mistress,  are  asleep ;  or  they  bring 
in  their  friends  at  those  unrea-sonable 
hours  :  they  get  that  amusement  and  re¬ 
creation  on  the  sly,  and  with  the  sense 
that  they  are  doing  wrong  and  deceiving, 
which  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  have 
openly  and  honestly  :  and  thus  you  break 
dow'n  their  moral  principle,  you  train 
them  to  cheat  you,  you  educate  them 
into  liars  and  thieves.  Of  course  your 
servants  thus  regard  you  as  their  natural 
enemy :  it  is  fair  to  take  any  advantage 
you  can  of  a  jailer :  you  are  their  task- 
imposer,  their  driver,  their  jailer  —  any 
thing  but  their  friend  ;  and  if  they  can 
take  advantage  of  you  in  any  way,  they 
will.  And  serve  you  right. 

I  have  known  injudicious  clergymen 
who  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  the 
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frames  and  sports  of  their  parishioners, 
niey  could  not  prevent  them ;  but  one 
thinfj  they  did — they  made  them  disre¬ 
putable.  They  made  sure  that  the  |K>or 
man  who  ran  in  a  sack,  or  climbed  a 
greased  pole,  felt  that  thereby  he  w.as 
forfeiting  his  character,  perhaps  imperil¬ 
ing  his  salvation :  and  so  he  thought  that 
having  gone  so  far,  ho  might  go  the  full 
length  :  and  thus  he  got  ilrunk,  got  into 
a  light,  thrashed  his  wife,  smashed  his 
crockery,  and  went  to  the  lock-up.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  had  the 
clergytnan  sought  to  regulate  these  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  and  since  they  trott/d  go  on,  try 
to  make  sure  that  they  should  go  credit¬ 
ably  and  de<’ontly.  Thus,  poor  folk  might 
have  been  cheerful  without  having  their 
conscience  stinging  them  all  the  time: 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  you 
pervert  a  man’.s  moral  sense  (which  you 
may  quite  readily  do  wdth  the  uneducated 
classes)  into  fancying  that  it  is  wicked  to 
nse  the  right  hand  or  the  right  foot,  while 
the  man  still  goes  on  using  the  right  hand 
and  the  right  foot,  you  do  him  an  irrepara¬ 
ble  mi.schief :  you  bring  on  a  temper  of 
moral  recklessness ;  and  help  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  step  towards  the  gallows.  Since 
p'ople  must  have  amusement  and  will 
have  amusement,  for  any  sake  do  not  get 
them  to  think  that  nmu.sement  is  wicke<l. 
You  enn  not  keep  them  from  finding  re¬ 
creation  of  some  sort :  you  may  drive 
them  to  find  it  at  a  lower  level,  and  to 
partake  of  it  soureil  by  remorse,  and  by 
the  wretched  resolution  that  they  will 
have  it,  right  or  wrong.  Instead  of  ana¬ 
thematizing  ail  play,  sympathize  with  it 
genially  and  heartily;  and  say,  with  kind- 
hearted  old  Burton : 

Let  the  world  have  their  may -games,  wakes, 
whitsunals ;  their  dancings  and  concerts ;  their 
puppet-shows,  hohby-horsc.s,  tabors,  bagpipes, 
balls,  barley-breaks,  and  whatever  sports  and 
recreations  please  them  best,  provided  they  be 
followed  with  discretion.” 

Let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  recrea¬ 
tion  can  be  fully  enjoyed  only  by  the  man 
who  has  some  earnest  occu))ation.  The 
end  of  work  is  to  enjoy  leisure ;  but  to 
enjoy  leisure  you  must  have  gone  through 
work.  Playtime  must  come  after  school- 
time,  otherwise  it  loses  it  savor.  Phiy, 
alter  all,  is  a  relative  thing :  it  is  not  a 
thing  which  hits  an  absolute  existence. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  play,  except  to 
the  worker.  It  comes  out  by  contrast. 


]  Put  white  upon  white,  and  you  can  hardly 
I  sec  it :  put  white  upon  black  and  how 
I  plain  it  is.  Light  your  lamp  in  the  sun- 
j  shine,  and  it  is  nothing :  you  must  have 
!  darkness  round  it  to  make  its  presence 
felt.  And  besides  this,  a  great  part  of 
the  enjoyment  of  recreation  consists  in 
the  feeling  that  w’e  have  earned  it  by  pre¬ 
vious  hard  work.  One  goes  out  for  the 
afternoon  walk  with  a  light  heart  when 
one  has  done  a  good  task  since  breakfast. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  dawdling  idler  to  set 
off  to  the  Continent  or  to  the  Highlands, 
just  because  he  is  sick  of  every  thing 
around  him ;  and  quite  another  thing 
when  a  hard-wrought  man,  who  is  of  some 
use  in  life,  sets  off,  as  gay  as  a  lark,  with 
the  pleasant  feeling  that  he  has  brought 
some  worthy  work  to  an  end,  on  the  self- 
I  same  tour.  And  then  a  busy  man  finds  a 
relish  in  simple  recreations ;  while  a  man 
I  who  has  nothing  to  do,  finds  all  things 
wearisome,  ajid  thinks  that  life  is  “  used- 
uj) it  takes  something  quite  out  of  the 
way  to  tickle  that  indurated  palate  :  you 
might  as  well  think  to  prick  the  hide  of  a 
hip|K)potamus  with  a  needle,  as  to  excite 
the  interest  of  th.at  blase  being  by  any 
amusement  which  is  not  highly  spiced 
wdth  the  cayenne  of  vice.  And  that,  cer¬ 
tainly,  has  a  powerful  effect.  It  was  a 
glass  of  water  the  wicked  old  French¬ 
woman  was  drinking  when  she  said ; 
“Oh  !  that  this  w’ere  a  sin,  to  give  it  a 
relish !” 

So  it  is  worth  while  to  work,  if  it  were 
only  that  we  might  enjoy  play.  Thus 
doth  Mr.  Hcliogabalus,  my  next  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  is  a  lazy  man  and  an  immense 
glntton,  walk  four  miles  every  afternoon 
of  his  life.  It  is  not  that  he  hates  exer¬ 
tion  less,  but  that  he  loves  dinner  more  ; 
and  the  latter  can  not  be  enjoyed  unless 
the  former  is  endured.  And  the  man 
whose  disposition  is  the  idlest  may  be  led 
to  labor  when  he  finds  that  labor  is  his 
ordy  chance  of  finding  any  enjoyment  in 
life.  James  Montgomery  sums  up  much 
truth  in  a  couple  of  lines  in  his  Pelican 
Island,  which  run  thus  : 

“  I..abor,  the  symbol  of  man’s  punishment; 

Labor,  the  secret  of  man’s  happiness.” 

Why  on  earth  do  people  think  it  fine 
to  bo  idle  and  useless?  Fancy  a  drone 
superciliously  desiring  a  working-bee  to 
to  stand  aside,  and  siiying  :  “  Out  of  the 
way,  you  miserable  drudge ;  I  never 
made  a  drop  of  honey  in  all  my  life !”  I 
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have  observed,  too,  that  some  silly  people 
are  ashamed  that  it  should  be  known  that 
they  are  so  useful  os  they  really  are,  and 
take  pains  to  represent  themselves  as 
more  helfJess,  ignorant,  and  incapable 
than  the  fact.  1  have  heard  a  weak  old 
lady  boast  that  her  grown-up  danghtera 
were  quite  unable  to  fold  up  their  own 
dresses ;  and  that  as  for  ordering  dinner, 
they  had  not  a  notion  of  such  a  thing. 
Tills  and  many  similar  particulars  were 
stated  with  no  small  exultation,  and  that 
by  a  person  far  from  rich  and  equally  far 
from  aristocratic.  “  What  a  silly  old 
M'oman  you  are,”  was  my  silent  reflection  ; 
“and  if  your  daughters  really  are  what 
you  represent  them,  woe  betide  the  jioor 
man  who  shall  marry  one  of  the  incapable 
young  noodles.”  Give  me  the  man,  I  say, 
who  can  turn  his  hand  to  all  things,  and 
w'^ho  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  can 
do  so ;  who  can  preach  a  sermon,  nail  up 
a  paling,  prune  a  fruit-tree,  make  a  water¬ 
wheel  or  a  kite  for  his  little  boy,  write  an 
article  for  Fraser  or  a  leader  for  the  Times 
or  the  Spectator.  What  a  fine,  genial, 
manv-sided  life  did  Sydney  Smith  lead  at 
his  Yorkshire  parish!  I  should  have 
liked,  I  own,  to  have  found  in  it  more 
traces  of  the  clergyman  ;  but  }>crhaps  tbe 
biographer  thought  it  better  not  to  parade 
these.  And  in  the  regal'd  of  facing  all 
difficidties  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  nobly 
resolving  to  be  useful  and  hel|>ful  in  little 
matters  as  well  as  big,  I  think  that  life 
was  as  good  a  sermon  as  ever  was  preached 
from  pulpit. 

1  have  already  said  in  the  course  of  this 
rambling  discussion,  that  recreation  must 
be  such  as  shall  turn  the  thoughts  into  a 
new  channel,  otherwise  it  is  no  recreation 
at  all.  And  walking,  which  is  the  most 
usual  physical  exercise,  here  completely 
tails.  Walking  has  grown  by  long  habit 
a  purely  automatic  act,  demanding  no  at¬ 
tention  :  we  think  all  the  time  we  are 
walking;  Southey  oven  read  while  ho  took 
his  daily  walk.  But  Southey’s  story  is  a 
fearful  warning.  It  will  do  a  clergyman 
no  good  whatever  to  leave  his  desk  and 
to  go  forth  for  his  constitutional,  if  he  is 
still  thinking  of  his  sermon,  and  trying  to 
see  his  way  through  the  treatment  of  his 
text.  You  see  in  Gray’s  famous  poem 
how  little  use  is  the  mere  walk  to  the  con- 
ten)pl.uive  man,  how  thoroughly  it  falls 
short  of  the  end  of  play.  Yon  see  how 
the  hectic  lad  who  is  supposed  to  Lave 


written  t\\e  Elegy  employed  himself  when 
he  wandered  abroad : 

“  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  notldiog  beach, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so 
high, 

ITis  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he 
stretch. 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

“  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would 
rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless 
love.” 

That  was  the  fashion  in  which  the  poor 
fellow  took  his  daily  recreation  and  exer¬ 
cise  !  His  mother  no  doubt  packed  him 
out  to  take  a  bracing  walk  ;  she  ought  to 
have  set  him  to  8.aw  wood  for  the  lire,  or 
to  dig  in  the  garden,  or  to  clean  the  door¬ 
handles  if  he  had  muscle  for  nothing 
i  more.  These  things  would  have  dis- 
'  traded  his  thoughts  from  their  grand 
I  flights,  and  prevented  his  mooning  about 
j  in  that  listless  manner.  Of  course  while 
,  walking  he  was  bothering  away  about  the 
poetical  trash  he  had  in  his  desk  at  home ; 
and  as  he  knocked  up  his  ganglionic  func¬ 
tions,  he  encouraged  tubercles  on  his 
lungs,  and  came  to  furnish  matter  for  the 
I  hoary-headed  swain’s  narrative,  the  silly 
fellow ! 

Riding  is  better  than  walking,  especial¬ 
ly  if  you  have  rather  a  skittish  steed,  who 
compels  you  to  attend  to  him  on  pain  of 
being  landed  in  the  ditch,  or  sent,  meteor- 
like,  over  the  hedge.  The  elder  Disraeli 
has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  di- 
veraons  in  which  various  hard  thinkers 
found  relaxation.  Petavius,  who  wrote  a 
deeply  learned  book,  which  I  never  saw, 
and  which  no  one  I  ever  saw  ever  heard 
of,  twirled  round  his  chair  for  five  minutes 
every  two  hours  that  he  was  at  work. 
Samuel  Clark  used  to  leap  over  the  tables 
and  chairs.  It  was  a  rule  which  Ignatius 
Loyola  imposed  on  his  followers,  that 
after  two  hours  of  work,  the  mind  should 
always  bo  unbent  by  some  recreation. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Paley’s  remarka¬ 
ble  teats  of  rapid  horsemanship.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  did  that  great  man  fall  off. 
The  Sultan  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Greece,  unbent  his  mind  by  carving 
wooden  spoons.  In  all  these  things  you 
see,  kindly  reader,  that  true  recreation 
was  aimed  at :  that  is,  entire  change  of 
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thought  and  occupation.  I/.aak  Walton, 
again,  who  sets  forth  so  pleasantly  the 

i (raise  of  angling  as  “  the  Contemplative 
dan’s  Itecreation,”  wrongly  thinks  to  re¬ 
commend  the  gentle  crall  by  telling  us 
that  the  angler  may  think  all  the  W'hile  he  I 
plies  it.  I  do  not  care  for  angling ;  I  i 
never  caught  a  minnow' ;  but  still  1  joy  j 
in  good  old  Izaak’s  pleasant  pages,  like 
thousands  who  do  not  care  a  pin  tor  fish-  { 


ing,  but  who  feel  it  like  a  cool  retreat 
into  green  fields  and  trees  to  turn  to  his 
genial  feeling  and  hearty  pictures  of  quiet 
English  scenery.  He,  however,  had  a 
vast  opinion  of  the  joys  of  angling  in  a 
pleasant  country  :  only  let  him  go  quietly 
a-fishing : 

“  And  if  contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 

I’ll  ne’er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again.” 


rom  the  NattoDal  Beriew. 
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The  remainder  of  the  book  is  filled  with 
theories  deduced  from  grounds  of  u  priori 
reasoning  and  human  experience ;  and 
from  these  experiences  in  particular,  with 
discussions  on  their  nature  and  influence, 
deprecation  of  <loubt,  and  statements  of 
their  vast  importance  at  the  present  time 
tor  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  man,  and 
earnest  aj)plication3  to  us  to  receive  them 
in  a  spirit  of  childlike  faith. 

The  other  w’ork  we  have  cited  has  no¬ 
thing  whatever  human  about  it  except  the 
printer  and  publisher.  From  cover  to 
cover  it  is  the  w'ork  of  “an  angel  of 
heaven,”  who  has  dictated  it  word  for 
word  to  a  lady  for  our  benefit.  “  Ce  qw 
femme  veut^  Dieri  veuV — how  much  more, 
then,  a  solitary  mankind-angel ;  and  we 
can  not  help  feeling  that  the  present  one 
has  deferentially  permitted  the  lady  to 
suggest  to  him  what  he  should  dictate  to 
her.  At  any  rate,  if  any  one  be  curious 
to  know  how  an  angel  of  heaven  writes, 
we  can  assure  him  it  is  exactly  as  an  ami¬ 
able  and  enthusiastic  w'om.an  woidd  do, 
who  po.ssesscd  warm  feelings,  a  devotion¬ 
al  spirit,  and  a  somewhat  limited  stock  of 
ideas.  He  will  find  the  angel  in  question 
without  bigotry,  and  willing  to  submit  his 
lucubrations  to  the  judgment  of  his  human  j 
readers ;  who  are  permitted,  and  even  ' 
urged,  to  pass  by  his  truths  it*  they  find  j 


I  themselves  unequal  to  their  acceptance. 

!  He  w'ill  even  find  in  him  occasional  signs 
of  diffidence  as  to  his  being  an  angel  in 
heaven,  or  a  lady  in  the  fle^.  He  insists 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  an  unqual¬ 
ified  acceptance  of  every  word  of  .Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  tells  us  the  outward  letter  has 
an  esoteric  meaning,  and  sometimes  more 
than  one,  each  deeper  and  more  interior 
than  the  other.  And  while  he  tells  us  he 
is  sent  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  great 
Book  of  Life,  and  bids  us  set  him  aside  if 
he  contradict  one  word  of  the  Bible,  he 
gives  us  a  signal  example  of  the  precari- 
ousness  of  our  trust  in  the  meanings  it  is 
in  our  own  power  to  extract ;  for  one 
main  object  of  his  work  is  to  contravene 
the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  that  after  death 
we  are  neither  married  nor  given  in  mar¬ 
riage,  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven.  These  words  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  according  to  the  spirit,  not  the  let¬ 
ter  ;  and  so  construed,  they  mean  that 
there  are  marriages  in  heaven,  with  this 
distinction,  that  we  are  to  them  not  con¬ 
jugally  but  “  oonjugially  ”  united,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit,  not  according  to  the 
flesh. 

On  this  idea  hinges  the  romance  which 
is  embodied  in  the  work.  The  angel  left 
this  world  at  middle  age,  without  having 
contracted  any  matrimonial  tie  ;  the  lady 
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through  whom  he  reveals  himself  had  been  | 
attached  to  him  here,  without  any  res|^nse  ; 
on  liis  pait ;  and  it  was  only  after  his  re- . 
marnl  to  the  angelic  sphere  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  holy  and  spiritual  links  unit-  > 
ed  them ;  and  it  has  been  bis  special  and  i 
exceptional  happiness  that  the  two  should  ; 
lK‘come  conscious  of  this,  and  find  them-  j 
selves  “  conjugially  ”  one  in  the  bonds  ot ; 
spiritual  wedlock,  although  so  widely  se- 
[larated.  While  dealing  largely  and  spe- : 
daily  with  the  matrimonial  relation  of  the  i 
heavenly  state,  the  whole  work  is  charac-  | 
teristically  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  fe-  i 
male  angels  and  their  attachments.  j 

It  is  not  ea.sy  to  deal  with  the  deep- , 
seated  delusions  of  a  pure  and  amiable  ; 
nature.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  to  i 
print  the  lover-like  expressions  and  flatter- . 
ing  estimate  even  of  an  angel  must  have  i 
cost  ftain  to  a  delicate  mind,  and  can  only  ; 
have  been  done  under  a  strong  sense  of  i 
duty.  The  work  disarms  ridicule.  It  is  i 
humble  in  all  but  its  fundamental  preten- 1 
sions ;  and  it  persuades  only,  and  that  not . 
without  a  certain  graceful  and  feminine  j 
eloquence,  to  kindliness  of  heart,  purity  of, 
lite,  and  devotion  of  spirit ;  one  thing  only  \ 
in  its  tone  we  quarrel  with,  and  that  is  '■ 
naturally  incidental  to  an  absorbing  inter-  j 
est  in  what  may  be  called  the  external  j 
spiritual  world,  namely,  that  prayer  is  apt  j 
to  be  considered  less  as  the  highest  privi- 1 
lege  of  man  than  as  a  sort  of  talisman  for  | 
the  discernment  of  the  rectitude  of  com-  j 
peting  spiritual  claimants  tor  the  atten-  j 
lion.  It  is  possible  the  book  may  be  in 
its  form  a  jeit-d'esprit,  and  the  angel-dic¬ 
tation  only  feigned  as  a  device  to  gain  at- 
t  ‘ntion  for  the  ideas  of  the  author ;  but  to  j 
8up{)ose  this  would  be  to  compliment  her  { 
good  sense  at  the  expense  of  her  delicacy,  i 
and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  air  of; 
genuine  though  here  and  there  slightly 
mistrustful  conviction  of  the  supernatural 
character  of  her  experience  which  per¬ 
vades  the  book.  We  mucli  preter  to  be¬ 
lieve  her  the  sincere  subject  of  delusions, 
which,  though  mischievous,  as  all  delusions 
must  be,  and  not  always  consistent  with 
good  sense  or  good  taste,  have  nothing  in 
them  repulsive  or  degrading. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  a  large  number  of 
minds  to  w'hom  these  angelico-feminine 
lucubrations  and  experiences,  and  a  phi¬ 
losophy  like  that  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  will 
appear  too  contemptible  to  merit  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration,  and  very  unworthy 
of  any  serious  discussion.  Yet,  perhaps, 


this  is  not  entirely  so.  Estimable  people 
do  seriously  Indieve  in  these  things;  and 
there  are  others  who  in  refusing  them 
credence,  do  so  ratlier  in  eonfuriuily  to 
the  atmosphere  of  unhesitating  rejection 
in  which  they  live,  than  from  real  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  falsity,  and  are  even  con¬ 
scious  of  an  eflbrt  to  kcej*  down  a  certain 
uneasy  misgiving  lest  they  should,  aiU‘r 
all,  bo  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  matters  in 
which  they  ought  to  believe. 

It  may  therefore  be  not  entirely  super¬ 
erogatory  to  venture  a  few  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  more  particularly  the 
value  of  this  the  latest  and  most  fashion¬ 
able  form  of  assumed  intercourse  with 
what  is  called  “  the  great  W’orld  of  spirits.” 
As  to  the  experiences  of  the  Wilkinson 
family  circle,  to  us  they  seem  to  present 
no  such  perplexing  a  phenomenon  as  their 
exponent  supposes,  lie  has  a  chapter  on 
doubts,  in  which  he  discusses  the  theories 
adverse  to  its  supernatural  solution,  and 
dis{K)ses  of  them  to  his  own  sutisliiction. 
He  omits,  however,  the  simple  and  ob¬ 
vious  explanation  that  they  immeduitely 
invite.  He  approaches  it,  indeed,  near 
enough  to  say  that  they  can  not  be  the 
work  of  the  imagination  ;  for  that,  he  says, 
presupposes  a  conceived  whole  conscious¬ 
ly  worked  out  in  its  details.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  one  way  in  which  the  imagination 
works ;  but  either  it  or  the  subordinate 
fancy  has  an  allied  function  much  more 
unconscious  in  its  working.  “  Find  me  a 
poet,”  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  “  whose  ordi¬ 
nary  mode  of  writing  his  appreciations  of 
the  divine  was  not  only  not  with  labor 
and  with  difficulty,  nor  with  a  mind  preg¬ 
nant  with  the  images  to  which  he  was 
giving  birth,  but  without  even  having  a 
cognate  idea  in  his  mind  of  what  he  was 

writing  about . Whore  is  the  artist 

w'ho  sits  down  to  his  paper  without  an 
idea  or  an  image  of  the  picture  he  is  to 
draw,  who  measures  not  with  his  mind 
and  with  his  eye  the  combinations  of  his 
forms,  and  their  fitness  to  the  general  de¬ 
sign?  Finally,  who  sits  down  thinking 
he  will  draw  a  flower,  and  whose  hand 
flows  ofi’  in  writing  ?” 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  a 
poet  ever  writes  “  without  a  cognate  idea 
in  his  mind  of  what  he  Is  writing  about ;” 
but  neither  docs  Mr.  Wilkinson  do  this ; 
his  subject  is  always  previously  suggested 
to  him,  and  prominent  in  his  thoughts ; 
I  he  s.ays  himself  he  asks  a  mental  question, 
I  and  he  knows  really  the  sort  of  tiling  the 
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hand  or  mind  is  expected  to  produce.  On  '  is  in  every  idle  school-boy’s  experience  that 
the  other  hand,  every  artist  must  be  '  the  sort  of  geometrical  and  flower  figures 
aware  that  he  owes  a  great  <ieal  to  the  :  Mr.  Wilkinson  describes,  fi>rin  themselves 
unconscious  working  of  his  mind  or  hand  ;  half  unconsciously  under  his  hand  as  ho 
hints  8<.‘cm  to  arise  spont.aneonsly,  and  ‘  sits  wondering  M’hether  he  shall  ever  get 
much  of  his  art  consists  in  his  availing  j  his  sum  riglit.  Our  grandfathers  and 
himself  of  them,  and  giving  them  shape  '  grandmothers  had  a  recognized  branch  of 
and  consistency.  A  metaj)hor  flashes  painting,  the  technical  name  of  which  we 
across  the  mind,  an  imperceptible  turn  of'  liave  forgotten,  but  which  m.ay  bo  found 
the  wrist  adds  an  unpremeditated  grace,  described  in  Gilpin.  It  consisted  in  inak- 
which  cnch.ants  with  delightful  surprise  ing  a  blot  of  color  on  the  pa|K*r,  and  push- 
him  from  whose  hand  it  flowed ;  and  so  '  ing  it  about  arbitrarily  with  the  pencil, 
little  are  we  able  to  trace  the  tine  clues  of  and  then  seizing  hints  from  the  accidental 
suggestion  front  which  things  (often  the  forms  it  assumed  gpadnally  to  develop 
best  wo  are  capable  of)  arise,  that  we  use  a  landsca]>o  out  of  it.  Such  a  work  re¬ 
us  a  metajdior  to  descrilte  their  origin  '  <piires  but  little  effort  of  mind,  but  to  draw’ 
that  w  hich  Mr.  Wilkinson  thinks  a  reality,  spirit-flowers  requires  yet  less.  As  to 
and  s|K*ak  habitually  of  the  “  inspirations”  '  tlieir  beauty,  that  will  depend,  we  think, 
of  genius.  No  one  has  solved  the  pro-  on  the  person  who  holds  the  pencil;  and 
blem  of  the  mode  in  which  thoughts  ^  the  forms  w'hicli  proceed  from  the  not 
spring  up  in  the  mind.  We  can  direct  consciously  controlltnl  manderings  of  the 
the  intellect  to  certain  subjects,  we  can  ■  fingers  of  a  lady  of  refined  mind,  even  if 
lead  and  control  our  thoughts ;  but  W’e  uncultivated  in  art,  will  very  likely  possess 
c.an  not  explain  their  birth,  nor  understand  ■  grace  .‘ind  elegance.  Prothtced  under  the 
the  way  in  which  they  rise  to  the  surface  '  stimulus  of  excitement  of  the  religious 
of  the  n)ind,  like  bulddes  floating  up  in  '  feelings  and  n.atural  affections,  her  efforts, 
swift  succcRsion  on  water,  lliey  are  part  both  in  drawing  and  music,  may  surpass 
of  the  w  orking  of  the  mystery  of  life.  To  |  all  that  could  previously  have  been  anti- 
si  certain  extent  w’e  can  voluntsirily  with-  cipated  from  her.  I>id  the  drawings  iin- 
tlraw  our  control  over  them ;  sleep  in  ge- !  prove,  ns  Mr.  Wilkinson  mentions?  Wo 
neral  has  this  effect  completely,  and  a  liave  no  doubt  they  did ;  and,  indeed,  we 
thousand  fantastic  frivolous  images,  min-  learn  that  she  has  advanced  from  flowers 
gled  with  others  of  deeper  import,  all  dcs-  to  houses  and  temples,  and  even  to  color- 
tit  ute  of  any  apparent  chain  of  connection,  ing,  in  which  she  exhibits  marvelous  pro¬ 
viso  and  break  in  swift  succession.  Thus  ficiency  for  a  beginner.  Pretgress,  both 
w'e  have  no  doubt  it  is  true  of  most  men —  in  the  delusion  and  in  the  execution,  is 
men  at  least  who  h.ave  ever  touched  a  pen  what  w'e  should  ex|>ect,  as  the  mind  be- 
or  pencil  at  all,  so  that  the  hand  is  free  to  |  came  accustomed  to  work  in  this  partic- 
luovo — that  if  they  will  sit  with  it  often  j  ular  channel,  .and  the  hand  gained  fiicility 
enough  and  long  enough  j>ointed  to  paper,  i  by  practice.  The  fancy  may  be  fostered 
they  will  begin  to  draw  figures  and  wriie  |  i>»to  very  luxuriant  growths.  Shelley  at 
words;  .and  th.at  they  may  to  a  certain  one  time  in  his  life  determined  to  note 
extent  let  the  thouglits  take  their  free  dow’n  his  dreams ;  but  ho  found  that  by 
course  ;  that  they  m.ay  in  a  great  measure  giving  attention  to  them  they  became  so 
hold  in  abeyance  the  controlling  power,  ■  ])rotracted  and  detailed,  that  the  n.arra- 
aml  may  easily  persuade  themselves,  if  tion  of  them  w’ould  have  occupied  all  his 
they  desire  it,  that  they  do  so  entirely. ;  time.  We  give  Mr.  Wilkinson  full  credit 
The  large  return  ]\Ir.  Wilkinson  makes  of  for  moral  truthfulness,  if  not  for  intellect- 
j'H'rsons  who  on  trying  the  experiment  ual  accuracy  and  judgment.  We  think  he 
were  Hi»iritually  guided,  is  probably  due  is  unnecessarily  hard  upon  himself  when  he 
in  great  measure  to  the  contagiousness  of  s.ays,  th.at  not  to  be  able  to  decide  after 
an  examy>le  in  so  imitative  a  creature  .as  ■  forty  years’  experience  whether  he  moves 
man.  Hut  though  some  men,  if  uninform-  his  own  hand  himself,  or  whether  it  is 
ed  of  what  was  expected  of  them,  might  moved  by  another  i»ow'er,  argues  utter 
sit  forever,  pen  in  haml,  without  feeling  imbecility.  “  Not  to  know,”  he  proceeds, 
any  impulse  to  move  it,  there  are  those  “  whether  or  not  he  w.as  aware  in  his  in- 
who  would  soon  begin  to  draw  or  write —  tellector  knowing  |>ower  previously  to  his 
some  determinate! y  and  to  a  fixed  end,  hand  moving  of  the  direction  it  would 
others  vaguely  and  without  purpose-  It  ^  take,  would  bespeak  an  entire  absence  of 
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re.ason,  and  of  the  natural  senses  and  fac¬ 
ulties.  Yet  such  is  the  utter  imbecility 
imputed  to  ns  by  those  who  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  by  imagination  a  fact  which  they 
can  not  otherwise  disjMjse  of.”  When  a 
practiced  rider  sits  his  horse,  and  accom¬ 
modates  himself  to  every  movement  of 
the  animal,  does  he  know  beforehand  what 
direction  his  body  or  arm  will  take  as  he 
sways  the  one  or  moves  the  other  ?  Does 
an  absorbed  man  never  walk  to  the  end  of 
his  garden-terrace,  and  feel  surprised  to 
find  himself  there?  Is  he  conscious  of 
how  he  put  one  foot  before  the  other,  and 
avoided  the  flower-beds  ?  or  does  this 
procedure  of  his,  demand  the  theory  that 
angelic  attendants  litled  his  legs  tor  him  ? 
The  muscles  are  more  under  voluntary 
control  than  the  thoughts ;  and  it  is  un¬ 
questionable  that  the  mind  will  work  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite,  unconsciously,  and  will 
guide  the  hand,  and  moreover,  that  it 
will  do  so  without  trespassing  over  cer¬ 
tain  preconceived  boundaries,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  directions  long  practiced.  To  make 
one’s  self  the  subject  of  the  arffunieritum 
ad  abstfrdnm  is  an  imprudent  form  of  argu¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  Mr.  Wilkinson  believes 
his  mind  to  have  been  absolutely  passive 
when  his  hand  was  writing  descriptions 
of  his  wife’s  drawings  ;  certainly  they  bear 
more  traces  of  raised  feelings  than  of  act¬ 
ive  intellect.  The  question,  however,  is; 
as  to  absolute  jiassivity  of  mind  ;  and  here, 
though  unwilhng  to  adopt  his  own  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  deduction  to  l>e  drawn,  we 
can  not  help  thinking  ho  deceives  him¬ 
self.  If,  as  he  supposes,  it  is  merely  a 
spirit  guiding  the  hand,  the  mind  may  not 
only  be  passive,  but  otherwise  employed. 
Did  Mr.  Wilkinson  ever  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  whether  a  sjnrit  would  use  his  arm 
to  m.ake  connected  revelations  while  the 
w’hole  powers  of  his  mind  were  otherwise 
occupied,  say  in  extracting  a  square  root 
by  mental  arithmetic  ?  or  if  that  be  easy 
to  him,  something  harder,  something 
which  should  engross  his  whole  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  incessantly,  for  it  is  easy  to 
draw  flowers  in  the  interstices  of  a  mental 
process  ;  many  persons  adorn  their  manu¬ 
scripts  with  su^  things  in  the  margins. 
The  less  skillful  draw  geometrical  figures 
and  flowers  and  sprigs,  or  rather  j>erhaps 
what  those  who  do  not  ^liink  them  of  an¬ 
gelic  origin  would  conceive  to  be  jiatterns 
tor  work  on  ladies’  collars ;  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  draw  heads,  figures,  and  land¬ 
scapes,  or  even  write  a  verse  or  two :  and 


these  things  are  done  with  every  shade  of 
volition,  from  conscious  eflTorts  at  partic¬ 
ular  results  to  mere  unconscious  scrawl¬ 
ing.  Who  has  not  lieen  surprised  at  what 
he  has  thus  P’lade?  who  has  not  drawn 
faces  not  knowing  how  they  would  tuni 
out,  and  given  them  their  appropriate 
names  after  they  were  finished  ?  Or  take 
an  analogous  phenomenon  of  every-day 
occurrence  :  how  is  it  that  when  we  wish 
to  copy  a  certain  thing,  say  a  mere  profile, 
we  can  not  succeed,  but  draw  something 
more  or  less  different  from  what  we  in¬ 
tend  to  draw,  and  which  yet  has  a  definite 
signification  of  its  own?  So  far  from 
there  being  any  difficulty  in  the  unpre- 
rneilitated  production  of  mrms  which  sliall 
have  every  degree  of  completeness  and 
significance,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
highest  triumph  of  the  artist  to  be  able 
to  subject  his  hand  and  whole  delineating 
powers  to  his  own  absolute  control,  to 
make  a  perfect  portrait,  or  exactly  to  re¬ 
produce  in  words  or  colors  his  own  inward 
conception.  Onr  whole  life  is  made  up 
of  conscious  and  unconscious  movement, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  often  most 
intricately  and  perplexingly  confused. 

Is  all  that  part  of  the  life  of  mind  and 
heart  which  springs  from  sources  beyond 
our  discernment,  that  which  seems  the 
si>ontaneou8  flow  of  thought  and  impulse, 
to  be  referred  to  the  direct  dictation  of 
an  intermediate  class  of  beings  superior 
to  ourselves?  Mr.  Wilkinson  does  not 
hesitate  to  claim  for  them  all  this  common 
origin  ;  and  maintains  that 

“  All  thoughts,  all  feelings,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame,” 

are  the  suggestions  of  spiritual  beings 
either  good  or  depraved.  Indeed,  the 
whole  niaterial  world  is,  according  to  him, 
sustained  and  made  manifest  by  their  ac¬ 
tion.  “Nothing  in  this  world  is  produced 
or  presented  to  view,  or  experienced,  but 
by  means  of  spiritual  afjency  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty.”  W o  ourselves  are  a 
field  for  the  rival  activity  of  angels  and 
demons.  It  is  in  our  power  to  pass 
judgment  on  these  varied  inspirations,  to 
accept  them  or  refuse  them ;  and  this 
process  makes  our  lives.  The  theory  is 
not  new  ;  in  a  more  sj>ecific  and  detailed 
form,  it  was  held  by  Origen,  and  is  one 
of  those  purely  spi'culative  liypotheses 
which  are  scarcely  amenable  to  the  judg¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  the  supposition  will  ex- 
1  plain  the  phenomena  of  unconscious  action 
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and  untraoeable  sujrgeations.  The  theory 
of  »  living  power,  M’hose  limits  .are  un¬ 
known,  acting  in  a  manner  which  is  unin¬ 
telligible,  will  solve,  as  far  as  it  solves  at 
all,  most  difficulties.  If  I  choose  to  assert 
that  the  reason  of  the  sap  rising  m  trees 
is  that  an  angel  visits  them  in  spring,  and 
draws  up  their  juices  by  exhaling  warm 
breath  over  their  branches ;  or  if  1  agree 
with  certain  nations  that  in  an  eclipse  the 
sun  is  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by 
some  fearful  celestial  monster,  who  is  to 
prove  me  wrong  ?  It  may  be  shown  me 
that  other  explanations  are  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  ascertained  facts  of  the  universe, 
but  it  is  still  in  my  power  to  maintain 
that  these  things  are  as  I  8.ay,  and  to  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  of  the  want  of  faith  in  my 
assertions.  No  doubt  spiritual  life  under¬ 
lies  the  material  universe ;  no  doubt  the 
universe  stands  and  lives  by  the  creative, 
and  most  will  think  by  the  ever  freshly- 
tlowing  creative,  energy  of  the  Divine 
Mind ;  it  needs  no  messenger  from  Abra- 
h.am’3  bosom  to  tell  us  this,  nor,  if  we 
believed  it  not  sure,  could  his  coming 
assure  us  of  it :  the  question  is,  whether, 
as  some  of  our  modern  mystics  hold,  this 
world  is  a  sort  of  dull  reflex  of  another, 
the  8.ame,  yet  different,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  types ;  or  whether  the  sus¬ 
tainment  of  life  and  thought  .and  material 
existence  in  this  world  is  a  work  delegated 
to  the  personal  efforts  of  a  class  of  celese 
ti.al  functionaries ;  and  men,  as  it  were,  a 
set  of  discriminating  French  horns,  on 
which  any  spirit  may  take  his  turn  to  try 
and  play  his  own  tune. 

Of  thb  theory  it  may  be  observed,  that 
if  such  power  is  given  to  angels  and  de¬ 
mons,  it  is  at  least  very  strictly  limited  ; 
and  that  it  depends  in  very  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  on  ourselves,  not  only  how 
we  shall  receive  the  suggestions  of  angels, 
but  what  suggestions  the  .angels  ^all 
make  to  us.  No  one,  we  suppose,  will 
deny  that  the  mass  of  a  man’s  thoughts 
and  impulses  are  in  harmony  with  his 
character,  and  that  oven  in  sleep  an  idle 
and  luxurious  man  dreams  different 
dreams  from  one  active  and  ambitious. 
The  winged  aspirations  of  Milton  do  not 
vbit  a  sordid  spirit ;  a  man  who  has  not 
studied  mathematics  makes  not  the  pro¬ 
phetic  guesses  of  Newton.  Even  the 
infantine  Wilkinsons  are  so  far  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to  vent  revela¬ 
tions  “  suited  to  their  tender  years.”  The 
more  accurately  we  observe  the  more  dis¬ 


tinctly  we  see  that  things  come  to  men  in 
exact  pro|)ortion  to  their  capacity  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  ;  and  we  may  well,  therefore, 
believe  that  the  flow  of  thought  and  im¬ 
pulse  is  arranged  in  some  deflnitc  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  ever-varied  and  ever-chang¬ 
ing  forms  of  character  and  intellectual 
capacity,  as  they  vary  with  original 
organization  and  subsequent  training — 
that  they  are  bounded  by  deflnite  laws,  and 
not  left  to  the  direct  and  conscious  indus¬ 
try  of  other  beings  of  whose  existence 
we  are  ignorant.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
word  “  character  ”  would  not  possess  a 
meaning.  To  suppose  that  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  eflbrt,  of  all  others  the  highest, 
should  be  employed  as  machinery  for  the 
production  of  our  daily  thoughts,  seems 
to  involve  a  waste  of  power  very  incon¬ 
sistent  with  what  else  wo  know  of  the 
divine  arrangements.  By  personal  in¬ 
fluence  to  guide  man  might  be  a  task  not 
unworthy  of  those  far  above  him  ;  but  it 
is  not  very  possible  to  believe  that  to  be 
the  anonymous  manufacturer  of  all  the 
thoughts,  fancies,  and  impulses  which  flit 
through  his  heart  and  brain,  whether 
awake  or  asleep,  could  afford  scope  for 
the  activity  of  a  higher  clsiss  of  beings. 
To  appreciate  what  it  would  be,  we  must 
put  ourselves  in  a  corre8f>onding  position. 
Animals  have  doubtless  some  degree  of 
self-determining  power.  To  train  a  dog 
is  no  bad  exercise  of  the  faculties ;  but 
imagine  what  it  would  lie  for  us  to  find 
an  occupation  in  suggesting  for  his  consi¬ 
deration  such  hints  as,  “  Bark  “  Smell 
a  r.at “Ch.oso  a  rabbit.”  Would  the 
most  zealous  advocate  of  this  theory  like 
to  find  his  s])here  of  activity  in  dictating 
the  dreams  and  waking  thoughts  of  a 
growing  litter  of  pigs  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  possible 
that  incidentally  the  lives  of  higher  beings 
may  influence  us,  just  as  men  incidentally 
:uid  unconsciously  on  both  sides  influence 
one  another.  We  do  not  here  discuss 
the  question  how  far  the  radiating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  lives  of  higher  beings  than 
ourselves  may  affect  us.  It  is  possible  it 
may  do  so,  as  here  we  sec  the  cousecpiences 
of  one  man’s  act  flowing  in  over-widening 
circles  of  untraceable  influence  upon  other 
men ;  and  none  can  say  that  there  are  not 
other  beings  whoso  actions  unconsciously 
motlify,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
men,  the  mental  and  moral  atmo8|)here 
we  breathe.  Neither  do  we  here  discuss 
the  theory  of  occasional  direct  but  con- 
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cealcd  interference  by  suggestion  from  ! 
higher  beings,  though  little  disposed  to  j 
believe  in  it,  as  loth  to  accept  the  idea  of ; 
anonymous  personal  intluence.  Still  less  i 
do  we  enter  upon  the  subject  how  the  | 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  visits  the  spirit  of  i 
men,  to  warn,  to  purity,  to  comfort,  to  j 
sustain,  or  to  inspire.  We  wish  only  to  ( 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  these  are  ' 
questions  entirely  difterent  from  that  we  I 
have  been  dilating  on,  the  hypothesis, 
that  is,  of  universal  spirit  influence  as  the  { 
source  of  all  our  mental  and  moral  activity ;  I 
and  still  more,  from  the  more  modern  and  > 
special  teaching  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  his 
fellow-laborers,  that  a  new  era  has  arrived, 
in  which  spirits  are  to  be  self-revealed  to 
us,  and  w'e  are  to  receive  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  recognized  imiividual  members  ! 
of  another  w'orld,  and  moreover,  to  re-  j 
ceive  from  them  not  mere  suggestions, 
but  inspired  knowledge  of  particular  facts 
hitherto  beyond  our  cognizance.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  presents  himself  as  one  who 
has  himself  experienced  such  intercourse, 
.and  publishes  the  results  for  our  benutit. 
Though  such  an  inquiry  inevitably  exposes 
us  to  the  stigma  which  in  the  minds  of 
these  supernaturalists  always  attaches  to 
the  demand  of  any  reason  for  a  new  belief 
it  is  impossible  to  help  inquiring  on  wluit 
ground  Mr.  Wilkinson  bsises  his  own  con¬ 
victions,  and  demands  our  confldcuce. 

When  asked  what  induced  him  to  give 
admission  to  the  impression  that  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  writings  he  describes  came  from 
his  dead  son,  he  tells  us  “  it  was  too 
beautiful  a  thought  not  to  be  a  true  one.'’ 
“Not  a  few,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “  have 
said  that  all  they  saw  and  heard  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  .and  they  only  wished  they  could 
believe  it  to  be  true  ;  thus  not  recognizing 
the  great  spiritual  truth  that  all  which  is 
really  beautiful  must  of  necessity  be  true.” 
Do  people  really  deceive  themselves  with 
such  expressions  ?  Are  beautiful  fancies 
existing  facts  ?  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  Beautiful  is  the  True.  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  wrote  about  them  thus  with  capi¬ 
tal  initials,  and  maundered  a  good  deal 
about  them,  some  years  a^o  ;  but  he  used 
the  True  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ueal. 
Did  tlie  Ulysses  of  Homer  ever  live?  is 
the  play  of  Cymbdine  a  proof  that  the 
things  there  related  took  plaoe  as  there 
described  ?  or  are  all  the  dreams  of  all  the 
poets  unreal,  and  only  the  dreams  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  true?  When  we  ask  on  what 
grounds,  however  ho  himself  may  have 
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been  convinced,  others  are  to  give  their 
assent  to  the  reality  of  these  tilings,  we 
are  desired  to  exercise  a  childlike  faith. 
This  we  confess  is  a  little  irritating.  Trust 
can  only  be  reposed  in  persons.  In  whom 
is  this  childlike  faith  to  be  reposed  ?  In 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Wilkinson  family. 
On  their  sound  sense  and  discretion,  the 
moral  certainty  they  can  give  us  they 
are  not  sclfdeluded,  rests  the  whole  su|>- 
jiosed  revelation,  if  it  is  to  bo  received  as 
a  matter  of  faith.  On  what  grounds  does 
this  family  circle  arrogate  so  unlimited  a 
confidence  ?  The  ancient  Roman  Church, 
grown  gray  in  power,  and  crowned  with 
mighty  intellects,  her  annals  8tarrc<l  with 
the  names  of  saints  and  martyrs,  makc.s  the 
same  demand,  bids  us  trust  her,  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  faith.  Do  we  deny  her,  to 
bend  before  every  scltkistablishcd  com¬ 
municant  with  the  so-called  spiritual 
world?  .^\ny  man  may  be  convinced  that  ho 
has  received  a  revelation  ;  it  may  approve 
itself  to  him  by  internal  evidence  which 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  resist :  but  be 
can  not  convey  this  certainty  to  another 
mind ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  accepteil  as  a  matter  of  faith,  is  by  an 
implicit  trust  in  the  accuracy  as  well  a.s 
the  integrity  of  him  who  offers  it.  Such 
an  acceptance  is  one  independent  of  the 
judgment;  we  believe  without  inquiring. 
There  is  also  an  acceptance  based  upon 
the  judgment.  A  revelation  may  bo  ac¬ 
companied  by  external  signs  appreciable 
by  others  than  he  who  is  in  the  channel 
of  it,  and  which  by  their  charar'ter  indi¬ 
cate  a  supernatural  origin  ;  the  matter  of 
it  may  approve  itself  to  the  judgment 
from  its  accordance  with  existing  intui¬ 
tions,  experience,  and  conviction ;  and 
furthermore,  the  judgment  may  and  does 
pronounce  also  upon  the  character  and 
moral  and  intellectual  trustworthiness  of 
the  revealer.  Practically,  wo  rely  in  part 
on  the  judgment,  in  part  on  the  mor.al 
confidence  excited  by  the  person  ;  and  in 
the  great  revelation  in  which  wo  trust, 
this  confidence  was  inspired  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  presence,  the  life,  and  actions  of 
Him  who  promulgated  it,  and  the  Life 
was  at  least  no  less  a  revelation  than  the 
teachings.  Our  faith  can  have  no  place 
in  an  anonymous  revelation,  or,  what  is 
much  the  same  thing,  one  made  by  a  per- 
I  son  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 

The  only  new  things  in  the  present  re¬ 
velations,  beyond  ^e  fundamental  as- 
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sumption  on  which  they  are  based  of  di-  j 
reel  personal  ooinniunications  between  j 
spirits  and  men,  are  certain  special  facts, 
as  that  there  is  marriage  in  heaven,  that 
beasts  exist  there  in  a  certain  way,  that 
there  are  houses  and  flow’ers  there,  that  j 
little  boys  are  taught  by  guardian-angels  ' 
and  w’car  purple  tunics,  etc. ;  and  there 
are  also  certain  other  ideas  previously 
more  or  less  received,  w'hich  are  presumed 
to  receive  the  confirmation  of  an  unques¬ 
tionable  authority  from  the  same  source, 
as  that  the  soul  does  not  linger  in  the 
grave,  that  a  man  will  issue  in  the  next 
world  as  ho  has  framed  himself  by  his  life 
here,  etc.  On  the  probable  truth  of  the 
first  class  of  special  minutiae  the  judgment 
can  form  no  opinion.  There  is  a  certain 
class  of  great  revealed  facts  connected 
with  man’s  spiritual  and  moral  nature, 
and  the  experience  of  his  life  and  heart, 
on  which  it  can  do  so.  It  can  say,  or  if 
unable  to  decide,  it  can  learn  by  trial, 
whether  the  teaching  bo  true  that  self- 
sacrifice  is  greater  than  self-seeking,  activ¬ 
ity  tlian  sloth,  forgiveness  than  revenge, 
the  spirit  of  trust  than  the  spirit  of  sus¬ 
picion.  liut  on  matters  of  fi»ct  not  thus 
connected  with  our  existing  knowledge 
or  capacities,  it  can  say  nothing.  There 
may  be  a  thousand  conflicting  statements 
among  which  it  can  make  no  choice  Avhat- 
ever.  That  angels  are  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  with  their  fellows  by 
means  of  horses  and  other  creatures  with 
scrolls  in  their  mouths,  who  rise  into  exist¬ 
ence  for  the  nonce ;  that  a  particular  lit¬ 
tle  boy  resides  in  a  particular  little  house, 
of  which  a  drawing  is  furnished,  and  has 
his  stage  of  spiritual  advancement  ntarked 
by  the  jmsition  of  a  cross  on  a  ladder ; 
that  a  man  who  was  blind  here  to  the  at¬ 
tachment  he  has  inspired,  may  reciprocate 
it  after  he  has  become  an  angel ;  that 
there  is  an  intemicdiato  stage  in  the  next 
world  devoted  to  roa<ling  the  Bible,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  tutorial  angel — on 
all  these  points  it  is  imiwssible  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  They  may 
be  true  ;  trivial  and  imj>ertincnt  as  some 
of  them  seem,  no  man  at  le.ast  can  prove 
them  to  be  false  ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe 
them,  it  can  only  be  by  virtue  of  an  un¬ 
limited  confidence  in  the  spirits  from 
whom  they  are  said  to  be  derived,  and  in 
those  who  say  they  derive  them  from  spirits. 

It  is  of  importance  too  to  observe  that 
the  kind  of  information  professed  to  be 
obtained  from  these  sources  is  not  of  the 


slightest  use  to  men.  A  revelation  of 
facts  descriptive  of  a  mode  of  existence 
entirely  different  in  kind  from  our  own, 
can  neither  exorcise  the  intellect  nor  sub¬ 
serve  the  life.  It  can  not  exercise  the 
intellect,  for  no  activity  of  mind  can  ac¬ 
quire  it  or  test  it,  nor  can  w'e  extend  it 
one  inch.  It  is  a  dejMisit  of  dead  b.arren 
scraps  of  information,  of  which  we  are 
the  passive  recipients.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  an  astronomer  to  weigh  a  fixed  star ; 
but  for  an  ignorant  man  to  have  the 
M’eights  of  every  star  in  the  heavens  dic¬ 
tated  to  him  would  be  of  no  jirofit  to  him. 
The  Divine  Providence  has  not  hitherto 
made  arrangements  for  gratifying  the  idle 
curiosity  to  which  alone  this  kind  of  an¬ 
gelic  information  can  minister ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  every  a  priori  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  original  plan  still  remains 
adhered  to,  by  virtue  of  which  man  is 
not  supplied  with  ready-made  knowledge 
through  a  process  of  dictation,  but  only 
furnished  with  the  capacity  and  the  nni- 
terials  for  acquiring  it.  That  the  affec¬ 
tions  would  find  a  solace  in  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  if  such 
a  privilege  were  accorded,  we  do  not 
deny,  and  most  men  will  regard  with 
compassion  rather  than  rigor  the  weak- 
nc*ss  of  a  mother,  too  prone  to  believe 
that  her  dead  child  can  whisper  comfort 
across  the  grave,  and  confide  his  infantine 
experiences  of  heaven  as  freely  as  he  did 
those  of  earth  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  indulgence  to  a  man  who 
makes  his  delusions  the  basis  of  a  new 
philosophy,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
religious  era. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  contrast  between  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  by  enthusiastic  votaries  to  a  belief 
in  ghosts  or  spiritual  communications,  and 
the  actual  results  attained  even  on  their 
oAvn  showing.  Mrs.  Crowe,  speaking  of 
the  reports  of  our  future  state,  says,  they 
“  may  perchance  turn  out  to  have  a  deeper 
interest  for  us  than  all  those  various 
questions,  public  and  private,  put  together 
with  which  we  are  daily  agitating  our 
minds.”  How  can  this  be?  It  is  here 
we  are  living,  not  there ;  w’hatever  may 
be  the  exact  conditions  of  our  future  exist¬ 
ence,  we  know  wdiat  the  grand  ones  are ; 
we  know  that  it  is  by  our  life  here  that 
we  must  be  fitted  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
highest  promises  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
And  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than 
to  say,  that  prying  into  its  details  a  little 
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before  the  time  is  of  more  importance  to 
us  than  the  study  and  practice  of  those 
things,  our  conduct  among  which  will 
practically  influence  our  existence  in  that 
new  world,  perhaps  for  evermore  ?  What 
would  Mrs.  Crowe  think  of  a  fiirmer  who 
should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
Zadkiers  Almanac  for  next  year,  and 
maintain  that  this  was  of  far  more  import¬ 
ance  than  sowing  his  wheat  now  ? 

This  lady,  unwilling  to  treat  us  as  abso¬ 
lute  tlisbelievers,  reproaches  us  with  the 
lightness  of  our  belief  in  ghosts.  A  firmer 
confidence  in  them  would  give,  she  thinLs, 
to  our  ideas  of  immortality  certainty  and 
definiteness.  Now  most  of  us  are  pretty 
well  convinced  of  our  immortality,  and 
those  who  are  not  will  hardly  yield  to  the 
witness  of  ghosts.  He,  indeed,  who  has 
seen  a  jierson  returned  from  the  grave, 
and  convinced  himself  that  what  he  saw 
was  an  existent  being,  and  neither  a  delu¬ 
sion  nor  a  mere  floating  film  or  mechanical 
reproduction  of  a  formerly-existing  form 
— such  a  man  has  gained  a  new  certainty 
of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  of  a  j  (arti¬ 
cular  ])er8on ;  but  the  evidence  which,  at 
present  at  least,  can  be  furnished  to  men 
in  general  of  the  nature  of  such  ajipcar- 
ances  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  supply 
them  with  any  additional  grounds  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  As  to  definiteness,  ghosts  at  lca.st 
have  been  wise  enough  not  to  attempt 
this.  They  are  not  communicative ;  and 
this  is  very  much  in  their  favor  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  friends  the  spirits  and 
angels.  They  commit  themselves  much 
less.  They  very  rarely  speak  at  all ; 
when  they  do,  it  is  curtly,  and  without 
descending  to  particulars.  Few,  if  any, 
carried  the  matter  further  than  the  cele¬ 
brated  ghost  of  Ficinus,  who,  having 
agreed  with  his  friend  Michael  Marcato 
that  he  who  died  first  should  appear,  if 
j(ossible,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  other 
world,  did  so  appear  after  death ;  and 
galloping  up  to  the  door  of  his  friend 
early  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  white,  on 
a  white  horse,  cried  under  his  window, 
“O  Michael !  O  Michael !  those  things  are 
true;”  and  so  rode  away  again  at  the 
gallop.  Mercato  did  not  profess  to  see 
more  than  the  back  of  this  ghost,  riding 
fast ;  but  the  story  is  so  picturesque  that 
it  finds  universal  credence,  and  we  are 
gravely  assured  that  Baronius,  who  tells 
it,  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  had  it 
from  Mercato’s  grandson.  Whether  the 
grandson  was  a  man  of  great  probity  does 


not  appear,  nor  from  whom  he  had  it. 
But  ghosts,  though  taciturn,  vary  in  their 
behavior ;  and  if  we  are  to  become  disci¬ 
ples  of  Mrs.  Crowe,  and  believe  all  that  is 
reported  of  them,  our  ideas  of  the  world 
we  are  hereafter  to  inhabit  might  be  defi¬ 
nite,  but  they  would  certainly  bo  con¬ 
fused.  Some  of  us  that  died  of  drowning 
arc  to  remain  wet  through ;  others  are  to 
sit  as  torchlights  on  our  graves — a  tedious 
and  unprofitable  way  of  spending  eterni¬ 
ty,  so  It  seems  at  least ;  others  of  us, 
again,  can  come  out  of  our  graves  to  en¬ 
joy  the  society  of  our  lovers,  and  even 
carry  back  presents  we  receive  into  the 
sepulcher  with  us.  We  shall  not  rest, 
witnesses  a  (irerman  ghost,  (they  have 
such  odd  notions,  these  Cerman  ghosts,) 
unless  we  pay  our  tobacconist's  bill,  and 
return  any  magic-lantern  slides  wo  may 
have  borrowed  ;  it  may  make  ((art  of  our 
amusement  to  throw  hair-brushes  at  lieu¬ 
tenants  ;  we  may  range  the  universe  or 
be  glehip  aducrijiti^  and  only  have  the  run 
of  an  old  house,  or  pace  uji  and  down  a 
tomb-stone.  Some  oi  us  arc  in  irons,  some 
of  us  are  headless.  We  may  find  our 
punishment  within  us ;  or,  again,  we  may 
be  condemned  to  the  more  orthodox  hell, 
which  the  young  Glasgow  rake  visited 
before  his  time,  apj)arently  fresh  from  tho 
perusal  of  Vathek^  and  found  his  dead  ac¬ 
quaintance  playing  loo  and  exercising 
their  other  favorite  vices,  each  with  a 
burning  flame  in  his  bosom.  It  is  from 
want  of  consideration  of  this  varied  iin- 
formation,  derivable  from  ghostly  sources, 
Mrs.  Crowe  tells  us,  that  “  when  we  are 
about  to  die  we  are  sehlom  in  a  situation 
to  do  more  than  resign  ourselv'es  to  what 
is  inevitable.”  Seldom  indeed ! 

Men  have  ever  been  familiar  with  the 
idea  that  the  spirit  does  not  rest  with  the 
body  in  the  grave,  but  passes  at  once  into 
new  conditions  of  being.  The  ojiinion 
has  gained  adherence,  and  disputes  the 
ground  with  the  more  material  one  that 
It  rests  in  sleep  with  the  body,  to  await 
one  common  day  of  awakening  and  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  so  confused  are  the  common 
impressions  on  the  subject,  that  you  may 
hear  a  clergyman,  in  a  funeral  sermon, 
deliberately  giving  expression  to  both  in 
one  discourse,  and  telling  you  in  the  same 
breath  that  my  lady  lately  deceased  is  a 
patient  inhabitant  of  the  tomb  and  a 
member  of  the  angelic  company.  Bnt 
the  idea  of  uninterrupted  life  has  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  affections,  which  can 
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not  boar  the  idea  of  even  the  temporary  ] 
extinction  of  that  which  tliey  cling  to, ! 
that  it  has  the  instinctive  adherence  of  j 
almost  every  one  who  has  felt  deeply  and  [ 
stood  face  to  face  with  death.  Again,  | 
that  heaven  and  hell  are  states,  not  places; ; 
that  the  mind  of  itself  can  make  a  hell  of: 
heaven,  and  heaven  of  hell ;  and  that  the  | 
rebellions  spirit  brings  “  within  him  hell 
and  round  about  him,”  j 

“  Nor  from  lu-11 

One  step,  no  more  than  from  liiiu.sclf,  can  fly  > 

by  cliange  of  place” —  I 

these  are  not  new  lights  of  the  day.  What-  ' 
ever  a  man  may  choose  to  imagine  or  ' 
believe  to  be  revealo<l  ns  to  futtire  oondi- 1 
tions  of  existence,  yet  that  sin  can  bring 
its  own  punishment,  and  that  the  spirit  ’ 
cun  find  room  within  itself  fl»r  terrors  too  ’ 
nwfnl  to  contem|il.'ite,  ami  joys  ineffable, 
are  truths  within  the  actual  ex|H*rience  of 
iiiimy.  We  can  Init  smile,,  then,  at  the 
idle  boast  which  affirms  that  we  owe  these 
ideas  to  the  reapp<*arance  of  the  dead  and  ! 
the  penetration  of  spirit-seers.  And  when  ' 
the  advocates  of  these  new  s<mrces  of  in¬ 
formation  claim  such  accordant  testimony 
as  they  may  afford  on  these  and  similar 
|M>int8  as  jiroof  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
tell  us,  is  It  not  pretty  clear  that  they  are 
availing  themselves  —  some  consciously, 
others  unconsciously — of  previously  exist¬ 
ing  im]»ression8,  especially  as  they  diverge 
in  the  most  wonderful  way  when  they 
come  to  <lctnils?  Whom  are  we  to  be¬ 
lieve — St.  Theresa,  with  her  hosts  of 
Jesuits  treading  the  courts  of  heaven  in 
white  garments,  wdth  floating  banners; 
Jacob  Behmen,  with  his  cosmical  revela¬ 
tions,  his  Yea  and  Nay^  and  his  seven 
principles  or  Mothers  of  Kristenre ; 
Swedenborg,  with  Lis  picturesque  im¬ 
agery  and  his  profound  thoughts  shaped 
in  delusive  forms  ;  or  some  one  of  a  host 
of  others,  down  to  the  more  sh.allow'  and 
vulgar  seers  and  r.appers  of  modern 
America,  all  alike  making  demands  upon 
our  faith  ?  The  ancient  mystics  had  some 
claim  to  our  admiration  and  respect  in 
the  merciless  self-denial,  the  devoted  self- 
abnegation,  or  the  tasked  thought  through 
which  they  strove  to  |>enetrato  to  the 
sphere  of  central  illumination ;  but  the 
wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  capacities 
of  the  modem  lamb.  The  royal  road  to 
supernatural  knowledge  is  open  indeed, 
where  every  one  may  run  wlio  can  only 
hold  a  pen  in  his  hand.  The  more  ignor- 
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ant  one  is  of  what  other  men  know,  the 
more  important  it  is  to  be  enlightened  in 
matters  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  He 
who  has  every  thing  else  to  learn,  is  the 
most  intent  upon  being  well  informed  on 
disembodied  spirits ;  another,  who  finds 
natural  science  hard,  believes  his  Maker 
has  confided  to  him,  without  any  effort  of 
his  onm,  an  instinctive  short-cut  to  the 
symbolic  mc.anings  of  the  universe,  and 
rushes  into  types  and  anti-tyjK*s  :  the  devil 
himself  can  not  spell  well,  and  the  angels 
dictate  bad  gramtnar.  But  this  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  always  to  bo  trosted.  Apart 
from  all  the  chances  of  error  among  the 
interpreters,  it  seems  the  spirits  theni- 
selves  arc  not  to  be  implicitly  confided 
in  ;  we  are  warned  against  lying  spirits, 
and  a  taste  fur  mischief  is  not  confined  to 
the  flesh.*  Some,  w'O  art^  gravely  told, 
fvm  only  give  yod  back  your  own  precon¬ 
ceived  answer  to  a  question  ;  nor  can  we 
help  suspecting  that  this  reasonable  lim¬ 
itation  applies  to  them  all.  Tlie  strong 
sense  of  the  danger  of  at)  opening  to  dis¬ 
order  which  appears  in  the  more  candid 
of  these  writings  is  itself  an  evidence,  if 
one  were  needed,  of  the  closeness  with 
M’hich  imposture  and  charlatanism  tread 
on  the  heels  of  delu.sion. 

If  these  so-called  revelations  arc  ba.s(  d 
on  fact,  and  not  the  echoes  of  the  intelli 
gence  of  the  revealers,  varying  with  them 
selves  and  the  age  in  which  they  live,  a 
curious  question  suggests  itself  as  to  what 
has  become  of  the  devil.  He  was  well 
known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  far  more 
familiar  with  us  than  the  angels ;  was 
constantly  seen  about  till  quite  lately, 
and  had  abundance  of  avowed  disciples. 

•  V'o  have  heard  a  story  which  sots  the  ocoiisionnl 
mendacity  of  spirita  in  a  strong  light.  A  lady  visit¬ 
ing  .at  a  house  wliore  two  of  tho  children  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  command  of  spiritual  intercourse, 
had  in  soma  way  or  other  made  her  absence  desira¬ 
ble  to  tliese  young  people.  It  was  accordingly  re¬ 
vealed  to  thorn  that  her  husband  was  ill  in  London, 
and  required  her  imraediute  presence.  The  lady, 
possibly  from  the  very  fact  of  her  being  a  believer, 
possessed  more  faith  m  tho  constitution  of  her  hus¬ 
band  than  in  the  competency  of  the  seers;  she  staid 
quietly  where  she  was,  and  listened  with  incredible 
calmness  to  fresh  revelations  of  the  worst  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  his  symptoms.  Soon  a  letter  arrived  to  say 
he  then  w.as  and  liad  been  perfectly  well  On  this 
nows  being  submitted  to  the  juvenile  seers,  they 
were  not  the  least  discomposed,  but  cried:  “Oh! 
it’s  that  horrid  liord  Byron  again;  he’s  always  com¬ 
ing  and  telling  us  some  flam  or  other.”  Perhaps 
the  children  were  mistaken ;  if  not,  the  punishment 
of  the  author  of  Bon  Juan  in  the  next  world  has 
been  heavy  indeed. 
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Why  do  we  never  hear  of  him  now  ?  and 
what  has  become  of  his  well-accredited 
imps,  his  witches,  and  the  f^rotcsque  faces 
he  used  to  pull  ?  He  can’t  be  dead,  for 
practically  ho  is  as  active  as  ever.  Can 
any  sufScient  reason  be  given  for  his  hav¬ 
ing  retired  so  completely  from  the  boards 
of  the  supernatural  theater  ? 

As  to  the  religious  tone  which  prevails 
in  the  two  works  we  have  selected,  we 
do  not  wish  to  question  the  sincerity  and 
piety  of  the  minds  that  have  dictated  these 
revelations  to  themselves,  or  doubt  that 
they  are  published  from  a  conscientious 
sense  of  their  importance,  and  the  duty 
of  making  them  known — a  duty  which, 
to  the  authoress  of  the  An  get' a  Message, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  doubt  was  a  painful 
and  difficult  one.  But  they  do  not  fill  up 
the  promises  with  which  they  are  prelud¬ 
ed.  There  is  in  them  nothing  of  that 
jMJwer  with  which  a  mere  mortal  endow- 
ihI  with  genius  lays  bare  the  secrets  of 
our  hearts,  and  the  true  source*  of  our 
sins  and  our  consolations,  gives  a  new  ap- 
|)lication  to  old  principles,  and  a  fresh 
iiold  to  old  truths.  If  these  spirits  and 
angels  were  to  preach  from  out  jtulpits, 
we  should  listen  to  them  with  the  re- 
s|¥jct  and  attention  a  sermon  always  com¬ 
mands  :  but  we  should  not  wish  to  sit 
under  them  habitually  ;  we  should  shrink 
a  little  from  a  certain  tone  of  sentimental 
familiarity.  They  enjoin  the  love  of  God 
and  love  of  man  with  feeble  ejaculatory 
eloquence,  and  dilate  on  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being  with  mild  insipid  en¬ 
thusiasm.  There  is  a  certain  frothiness 
of  devotional  sentiment  about  them  ;  the 
great  lessons  of  the  Great  Master  arc  re- 
rhauffe,  and  served  up  tepid :  truth  di¬ 
vine  come  any  thing  but  mended  from 
iheir  tongues 

Skepticism  is  a  word  used  for  two  very 
different  attitudes  of  mind  :  for  the  tem¬ 
per  which  is  unwilling  to  give  its  adhe¬ 
sion  to  any  but  the  most  definitely  ascer¬ 
tainable  certainties,  and  hangs  long,  per¬ 
haps  ever,  in  doubt  wdiether  to  believe  or 
not  in  asserted  truths.  This  is  the  skep¬ 
ticism  of  the  intellect.  But  there  is  an- 
otlier,  and  one  which  justifies  the  odium 
which  attaches  to  the  word,  that  of  the 
heart — the  skepticism  which  can  not  rest 
in  personal  confidence  when  certainties 
are  hidden  from  its  eyes ;  which  must 
have  sight,  and  can  not  walk  by  faith ; 
which,  according  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  minds  in  which  it  prevails,  here  grasps 


[  a  negative,  and  there  gives  the  welcome 
I  of  unlimited  credulity  to  the  most  unbas- 
1  ed  affiiTO.atives.  W e  have  said  of  the 
'•  demand  which  the  spirit-seers  make  upon 
I  our  faith  for  the  acceptance  of  their  reve- 
j  lations,  that  if  we  are  to  exercise  faith  in 
j  the  matter,  it  must  be  a  personal  trust  in 
'  the  seers  themselves.  But  they  don’t 
I  exactly  mean  to  demand  this  :  what  they 
I  re.ally  ask  is,  that  we  should  have  faith  in 
!  asserted  facts  independently  of  the  evi- 
i  dence  ;  they  misuse  the  word,  and  simply 
j  under  its  saction  implore  us  to  be  cre- 
!  dulous.  It  is  curious  to  see  these  new’ 

,  revcalers  of  hidden  things  declaiming 
against  science  and  a  scientific  age.  It  is 
a  scientific  age  ;  and  they  are  themselves 
!  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  it,  and  the 
'  worst  examplp  of  its  worst  tendencies. 

!  It  is  the  worst  tendency  of  too  exclusive 
'  a  devotion  to  science,  that  it  tends  to 
I  blind  us  to  the  truths  of  the  heart,  and 
i  leads  us  to  rely  too  exclusively  upon 
truths  of  the  perceptions  and  the  intellect ; 

:  and  what  is  it  but  a  shallow  hungering 
;  after  tangible  certainties  which  leads  men 
,  to  ask  for  a  knocking  at  the  table  to  con¬ 
vince  them  their  dead  relatives  yet  live, 
and  movements  of  the  elbow,  or  the 
i  whispered  w’ords  of  an  angel,  to  assure 
them  of  the  love  of  (iod  and  the  beauty  of 
holiness  ;  w’hich  leads  them  to  “  peep  and 
botanize  ”  on  the  grave,  and  to  mistake  in 
their  eager  credulity  the  pale  meteors  of 
the  night  for  the  shining  through  of  the 
coming  morning  ? 

I  Not  that  anj^  one  with  a  heart  to  feel, 
or  an  imagination  to  be  moved,  can  in  his 
deeper  moods  look  with  other  than  earn¬ 
est  solicitude,  with  awe  and  profound 
;  stirrings  of  the  emotions,  into  the  life 
that  lies  beyond,  but  we  know  not  how 
I  close  to  this ;  which  must  soon  receive 
I  ourselves,  and  into  which  has  already 
passed  so  much  that  seemed  very  part  of 
our  own  being ;  whose  gates  have  been 
;  so  often  washed  with  our  tears,  and  from 
;  whose  silence  w’o  have  so  passionately  im¬ 
plored  a  sign.  So  passionately  and  so 
'  unavailingly  I  For  there  are  times  when 
faith  is  weak,  and  the  heart  yearns  for 
knowledge  ;  when  it  seems  to  us  as  if  all 
I  hopes  and  fears  were  bound  up  around 
I  the  insupportable  longing  for  one  gleam, 
however  brief,  of  certainty  to  shine 
through  the  darkness.  We  know  there 
is  no  answer  to  this  cry,  day  by  day  climb¬ 
ing  after  the  wings  of  death  from  many 
,  a  desolated  homo.  But  is  it  meant  to  be 
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indulged  ?  is  what  is  denied  to  this  snp 
plication  to  be  granted  to  a  cold — and 
what  we  may  oven  call,  as  it  is  sometimes 
manifested,  a  prurient — curiosity  ?  It  is 
sometimes  the  hardest  trial  of  human  na¬ 
ture  to  rest  upon  the  silence  of  God  ;  but 
is  it  better  to  do  so,  or  to  seek  consolation 
in  rapping  of  tables?  We  have  seen  a 
woman  gray  with  grief  and  years,  who, 
having  lost  her  children  in  early  life,  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  her  chamber,  and  devoted 
herselfto  the  perusal  of  all  thebooks  which 
should  solve  the  question  of  immortality, 
and  give  her  a  certainty  that  those  she 
had  lost  vet  lived.  She  pored  incessantly 
in  her  solitary  life  over  metaphysics  ami 
philostiphy  ;  ami  the  suns  of  many  years 
rose  on  eyes  quenched  in  tears,  and  a 
spirit  in  which  hope  gaineil  no  fresh 
ground  against  despair.  Yet  smrh  an  in¬ 
tellectual  research  is  at  least  nobler  than 
the  shallowness  which  finds  its  cert.ainty 
in  its  own  or  others’  delusions,  and  ex¬ 
changes  the  broad  support  of  j»er8onal 
trust  in  the  divine  character  for  the  feeble 
sustainment  of  these  self-st  j'led  revelations, 
and  will  rather  ask  questions  from  some  I 
transatlantic  impostor  than  from  the 
hojies  and  the  affections  implanted  in  our 
own  hearts.  We  make  no  protest  against 
the  due  acceptance  of  new  facts.  We 
assert  of  nothing  in  our  relations  to  the 
spiritu.al  world  that  it  is  impossible. 
Where  there  is  truth,  it  is  great,  and  will 
trevail.  We  desire  only  that  facts  should 
»e  dealt  with  as  facts,  and  rigidly  investi¬ 
gated.  It  is  enough  to  say,  as  Lord 
liacon  8.ays  of  the  learning  iiiKm  angels 
and  spirits,  th.at  it  is  not  deficient  in  quan¬ 
tity,  “  but  may  rather  be  challenged  in  j 
many  of  the  writers  thereof  as  fabulous 
and  fantastical.”  What  we  protest 
against  is  the  summons  to  acquiesce  with¬ 
out  evidence,  the  confusion  between  mor.al 
faith  and  unfounded  belief;  we  protest 
against  credulity  and  the  skepticism  which 
allies  itself  so  closely  with  it.  We  do 
but  repeat  what  w.os  said  of  old  to  those 
who  distrusted  the  Son  of  Man,  and  asked 
for  a  miracle,  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  a 
faithless  generation  which  seeks  after  a 
sign.  And  we  can  not  avoid  here  allud¬ 
ing  to  one  almost  universal  feature  of  this 
class  of  writings,  as  another  indication  of 
mistrustfulness :  this  is,  the  excessive  im- 
jiortance  assigned  to  the  letter  of  detach¬ 
ed  passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  notion 
that  if  you  get  a  oit  of  tho  Bible,  you 
must  be  right,  though  you  sever  its  con¬ 


nection  and  twist  it  from  its  meaning. 
Bibliolatry,  like  all  other  idolatry,  is  the 
offspring  of  a  want  of  trust  in  higher 
things ;  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  striving  to  penetrate  to  the  real 
me.oning  and  true  significance  of  the  great 
record  of  God’s  dealings  with  man,  hang¬ 
ing  texts  about  their  souls  as  if  they  were 
bladders,  which  could  float  them  through 
the  sea  of  doubts  and  uncertainties  in 
which  we  struggle. 

In  the  groat  and  awful  questions  which 
h.ave  ever  perplexed  the  human  soul — the 
conditions  of  the  hereafter,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  disencumbered  spirit — the 
attitude  of  trustful  patience  best  becomes 
a  m.an.  It  may  bo  that  some  light  will 
be  given  us  in  this  direction  even  here,  ' 
that  some  portion  of  the  present  field  of 
our  intuitions  may  be  included  within 
that  of  the  intellect;  and  no  man  will 
wisely  turn  away  from  new  light,  if  it  only 
be  light ;  but  he  who  has  observed  how 
often  in  the  history  of  the  world  such 
hopes  have  been  disapiKiinted,  and  how 
often  false  gleams  have  misled  mankind, 

I  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  tho  curtain 
can  bo  withdrawn ;  and  though  willing 
to  receive  at  their  full  value  any  ascertain¬ 
ed  facts  with  which  ho  comes  in  contact, 
will  rather  choose  to  use  his  ignorance 
aright  than  to  harass  himself  with  fruitless 
efforts  to  investigate  problems  which  both 
d  jyriori  considerations  and  the  experience 
of  men  lead  him  to  believe  are,  for  the 
present  at  least,  beyond  his  solution.  We 
repeat,  that  it  is  not  to  any  special  belief 
in  particular  phenomena  we  object :  a 
man  may  h.ave  convincing  evidence  to  his 
j  own  mind  for  the  appearance  of  ghosts, 
or  the  phenomena  of  claii-voyance,  possi¬ 
bly  even  for  the  communications  of  spirits; 
but  what  we  assail  is,  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
trust  in  the  divine  arrangements  for  the 
future,  which  displays  itself  in  a  pursuit 
after  such  things  so  eager  as  to  overbal¬ 
ance  the  judgment;  tho  faithless  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  snatches  at  these  unascertain¬ 
ed  molecules  of  fact  as  if  they  .alone  gave 
certainty,  and  were  the  true  de*pendence 
for  the  mind,  as  if  by  such  slender  and 
ill-knitted  threads  as  these  we  hung  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  abyss  of  doubt  and 
despair.  We  contrast  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  in  the  darkness  submits  to  it,  and 
feels  his  way  along,  in  patient  confidence 
that  the  night  will  pass,  with  that  of  one 
who  snatches  the  flints  from  the  ground, 
and  strives  to  dispel  the  blackness  by  the 
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evmiesoefit  sparkg  he  can  strike  out,  the 
temper  of  him  who  when  cast  on  the 
great  sea,  and  the  waters  go  over  him, 
trusts  tlie  innate  buoyancy  of  bis  frame 
and  the  sustaining  power  of  the  water, 
and  thus  floats  in  self-command  u}k>u  the 
surfoce,  with  that  of  another,  who  snatches 
for  eup}X}it  at  every  straw  and  fragment 
that  floats  within  his  reach. 

We  may  well  retort  the  reproach  of 
those  who  claim  a  special  interest  in  thuigs 
spiritual.  It  is  sometimes  out  of  slowness 
to  j>erceive  what  lies  close  around  us  that 
we  go  far  to  seek  its  imaginary  likeness ; 
like  one  w'ho  studies  the  aft'cctions  in 
novels  instead  of  exercising  them  in  his  ! 
home.  Are  we  not  all  spirits  in  tho  flesh  ? 
Is  not  this  world  full  enough  of  spiritual  j 
phenomena  and  spiritual  realities  ?  Are  | 
we,  the  units  of  Itomcs,  the  citizens  ofi 
states — we  who  have  the  poor  ever  with  | 
us,  and  who  recognize  ourselves  and  one  j 
another  as  tho  children  of  God — are  we  so  i 
destitute  of  spiritual  society,  that  we  are  i 
driven  to  accept  as  a  momentous  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  knowledge  these  geometrical 
flower-drawings,  nice  little  sermons,  and 
cottage  architecture  of  a  little  boy  out  of ! 
the  body  ?  Grant  all  his  mixture  of  pret¬ 
ty  filial  tenderness,  angelic  Sunday-school 
teaching,  and  pleasant  mterest  in  heavenly 
toys,  his  lambs  and  golden  ships  with 
sails  of  purple  silk,  to  be  true,  what  does 
it  advantage  us?  Our  spiritual  life  is 
here ;  and  it  better  becomes  us  to  attend 
to  it,  and  eat  the  bread  of  faith  ajiiiointcd 
for  us,  than  to  be  lianging  about  the  gates 
of  the  other  world,  stretching  out  our 
hands  for  eleemosynary  scraps  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  life  is  conducted  there. 

And  yet  these  jieople  do  claim  to  be 
the  exponents  of  a  revelation  which  in 
some  special  sense  the^  call  spiritual. 
They,  of  whose  position  it  is  the  very  es¬ 
sence  that  they  are  discontented  and  un¬ 
satisfied  with  such  revelations  as  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Spirit  makes  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
each  man  for  himself  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  heart,  as  he  is  fitted  to  receive  it  for 
his  own  ^guidance,  and  only  in  its  oper¬ 
ation  on  his  life  and  as  transmitted 
through  its  operation  in  moulding  his 

Stirit  capable  of  influencing  other  men  ; 

ley,  whoso  very  distinction  it  is  to  re¬ 
quire  something  diflerent  from  this — 
something  they  can  see  and  hear — who 
seek  proof  for  the  senses,  and  insist  that 
the  spiritual  intercourse  on  which  they  ! 
pride  themselves  shall  come  through  ma- 1 


terial  vehicles,  and  be  appreciable  to  the 
eye,  the  hand,  or  under  its  most  refined 
conditions  be  whispered  to  the  intellect  I 
It  is  a  fact  which  ghost  and  spirit  seers 
have  too  little  considered,  that  it  is  the 
most  spiritual  minds  which  really  concern 
themselves  the  least  with  external  and  sen¬ 
sible  manifestations  of  things  spiritual. 
The  consciou-sness  of  their  own  hearts  suf¬ 
fices  them.  They  need  not  to  go  out  of 
themselves,  or  to  look  beyond  their  living 
fcllow-incn,  to  be  sensible  of,  and  oven  to 
be  op|>re8sed  with,  the  vast  significance,  the 
ever-present  reality,  of  that  imier  world 
in  which  our  truest  and  deepest  life  lies 
hidden,  and  which  the  material  universe, 
and  the  machinery  of  external  life,  cover, 
as  the  flame  of  tho  lamp  covers  the 
changes  of  the  elements  on  wliich  it  feeds 
and  by  which  it  lives.  The  in.an  from 
whom  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  arc 
hidden,  who  has  never  felt  profoundly 
that  he  himself  is  a  living  spirit,  may  put 
futile  questions  to  the  mianswcring  dead, 
ami  invoke  the  w’orld-worn  necromantic 
nostrum  in  some  modern  shape  to  solve 
his  doubts  and  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity.  It 
is  ns  if  one  in  tho  valley  should  search 
with  a  telescope  whether  the  wind  blows 
on  tho  mountain-top :  he  who  stands  there 
and  feels  it  on  his  face  is  the  better  in¬ 
formed.  Some  men  at  lca.st  have  known 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  spiritu.'il 
I  influence  on  the  human  heart ;  and  men 
I  who  have  been  thus  privileged  will  not 
confound  knowledge  about  spirits  with 
spiritual  wisdom.  Comparatively  they 
will  care  little  (even  if  they  can  be  in- 
,  duoed  to  believe  it)  that  you  may  have 
such  knowledge  dictated  to  you  by  sit- 
j  ting  passively  with  a  pen  in  the  hand, 

I  and  that  after  a  course  of  spirals  your  el- 
'  bows  and  wrist  will  diverge  into  detailed 
'  information  as  to  another  state  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

I  History  bears  witness  that  the  nations 
I  of  the  deepest  spiritual  convictions  have 
least  concerned  themselves  to  discover  or 
invent  an  airy  worhi  of  spirit-life  outside 
their  own.  The  light  Greek  peonlod  the 
universe  witli  finer  existences  than  his 
own.  Wood  and  mountain,  sea  and 
sounding  shore,  the  streams  and  sloping 
pastures,  were  througe<l  and  haunted  by 
thin  ethereal  forms  of  beauty,  the  preg¬ 
nant  oifspriiig  of  bis  wonder  and  bis  quime 
outward  working  fancy.  In  high  heaven 
he  set  the  gods,  corporeal  deities,  and 
gave  a  person  and  a  life  to  every  passion. 
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prominent  in  the  OI<l  Testament.  He  who 
wrote  the  eighty-eighth  Psalm,  with  its 
terrible  expression  of  the  suffering  of  spi¬ 
ritual  destitution,  and  its  passionate  im- 
p  lorings  for  present  restitution  on  this 
side  the  grave,  had  too  deep  a  concern 
w  ith  what  now  is  to  bo  busy  with  what 
lay  beyond  it,  and  needed  to  clear  his 
spiritual  eye  no  help  from  Seeress  of  Pre- 
vorst,  angel  Wilkinson,  and  that  class  of 
informants  : 

“  0  Lord  God  of  my  salvation,  I  have  cried 
day  and  night  before  thee  : 

“  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee ;  incline 
thine  ear  unto  my  cry ; 

“  For  my  soul  »  full  of  troubles ;  and  uiy  life 
draweth  nigh  unto  the  grave. 

“  I  am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into 
the  pit :  I  am  as  a  man  tliat  hath  no  strength : 

“Free  among  the  dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie 
in  the  grave,  whom  thou  rememberest  no  more  : 
who  arc  out  of  remembrance,  and  they  are  cut 
off  from  thy  >iand. 

“  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit,  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  deeps. 

“  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me  :  and  thou 
liast  afflicted  me  with  all  thy  waves.  .  .  . 

“  I  am  shut  up  and  I  can  not  come  forth.  My 
sight  failcth  for  very  trouble:  Lord,  I  have 
called  dally  upon  thee,  I  have  stretched  forth 
my  hands  unto  thee. 

“  Wilt  thmi  show  wonders  to  the  dead  f  shall 
the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  .  .  .  . 

“  Shall  thy  loving  kindness  be  dcclareil  in  the 
grave  f  or  thy  faithfulnes.s  in  destruction  ? 

“  Shall  tliy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ? 
and  thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  ? 

“  But  unto  thee  have  I  cried,  0  Lord  ;  and  in 
the  morning  shall  iny  prayer  prevent  thoe. 

“  Lord,  why  castest  thou  off  my  soul  ?  why 
hidest  thou  tiiy  face  from  me 

He  who  wrote  thus,  had  learned  in  his 
anguish  a  truth  which  lies  too  often  hid¬ 
den  from  those  people,  w'ho  are  so  eager 
to  pull  down  the  heavens  into  our  mortal 
sphere.  He  knew,  he  felt,  th  at  spiritual 
things  are  spiritually  discerned.  The  soul 
that  cAn  sympathize,  how’ever  faintly,  wdth 
his  exjierience,  is  not  likely  to  become 
engrossed  with  the  floriculture,  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  costume  of  the  future 
world  ;  even  the  classification  of  the  an¬ 
gels  does  not  interest  it.  Deejicr  things 
of  the  spirit  than  these  are  part  of  its 
every -day  life. 


All  spiritual  things  froze  in  his  hands  into 
cold  crystalline  forms,  like  a  glittering 
fretwork  of  ice  along  the  side  of  running 
water.  It  was  not  love  of  beauty,  crea¬ 
tive  imagination,  .and  subtle  intellectual 
perception  alone  th.at  made  him  figure 
love  as  a  winged  boy,  and  give  to  the 
sharp  torments  of  remorse  the  shapes  of 
women  armed  with  scourges ;  it  was  an 
.activity  in  these  fiicnlties  disproportioned 
to  his  inner  sense  of  the  dejitn  ami  reality 
of  the  things  on  which  they  laid  hold. 
He  was  aware  of,  but  was  not  absorbed 
into,  th.at  inner  w’orld  in  which  they  are 
realities — 

“  The  pas.cion  and  the  life,  whoso  fountains  are 
within.” 


It  was  a  vividness  of  im.agin.ative  percep¬ 
tion  outbalancing  the  aimrehension  of 
feeling  and  experience,  n  hat  nation  ha.s 
surpassed  tlie  (I  reek  in  subtle  and  refined 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
or  turned  so  steady,  keen,  and  scrutinizing 
an  eye  on  the  profoundest  recesses  of  our 
inenUal  existence  V  Your  modern  seer 
loves  to  call  Plato  to  witness  to  wh.at  his 
new  sujiernatural  informants  have  con¬ 
fided  to  him. 

Jiut  the  Hebrew,  of  a  deeper,  soraberer 
cast,  whose  clmnicter  made  him  the  fitting 
recipient  of  the  great  revelation  that  (Jod 
is  one  and  a  Spirit — poetic  in  tempera¬ 
ment  rather  than  in  intellect — could  not 
escape  the  dread  dejiths  of  his  own  nature, 
and  found  something  there  so  aw  ful  and 
so  real,  that  he  wsis  never  tempted  to 
make  spiritual  life  the  plaything  of  his 
fancy  or  the  w’hetstone  of  his  intellect. 
What  the  other  looked  outwards  for,  he 
felt  within ;  tlie  future,  into  which  the 
other  gazed  so  eagerly,  he  looked  on  with 
indiflTerent  eye.  The  Athenian  mind, 
straining  on  the  highest  wing  of  intellect¬ 
ual  aspiration,  grasped  at  some  safe  con¬ 
viction  of  inuuortalitv  as  at  a  glorious  yet 
Imlf-elusive  vision.  Yhe  Jew  rested  on 
hope,  or  even  with  singular  apathy  passed 
the  question  by  ;  aud  this  jirobably  arose, 
in  part  at  least,  from  the  fullness  of  the 
significance  he  fjave  to  this  present  life, 
and  the  sense  of  immediate  dependence 
and  ooiisciousness  of  actual  intercourse  so 
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A  GREAT  DINNER  PARTY  OF  NAPOLEON  I. 


On  the  fifth  of  May,  1812,  a  great  gala- 
dinner  was  announced  at  the  royal  court 
at  Dresden  in  Saxony.  The  occasion  be¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  one,  full-dress  was 
ordered  for  the  whole  train  of  the  royal 
household  ;  indeed,  a  more  numerous  and 
eminent  assemblage  of  distinguished  guests 
had  never  before  been  invited  to  imite  in 
the  pompous  rooms  of  that  antique  crazy 
chateau,  which  has  accommodated  so  many 
a  crowned  head  in  by-gone  centuries. 

There  was  the  tall  King  of  Prussia, 
Frederic-William  III.,  dead  now,  and 
buned  in  his  family-vault  at  Sans  Souci, 
but  then  a  proud  and  stately  gentleman 
with  rigid  manners  and  military  airs — 
though  not  wdth  military  capacities ;  then 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  a  portly  lord  with 
black  mustaches,  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Hero  of  the  age,  to  whose  giant  army  he 
bad  added  40,000  of  his  humble  subjects, 
none  of  whom  ever  saw  his  native  land 
again;  and  the  King  of  WOrtemberg,  a 
monstroiisly  corpulent  sovereign,  who  ne¬ 
ver  rode  on  horseback,  but  who  drove  in 
a  gig  through  the  ranks  of  the  15,000  men 
which  he  contributed  to  the  army  of  the 
modem  Alexander.  His  troojw  were  si¬ 
lent  at  that  time,  and  did  not  cry,  as  usual, 
“  God  save  the  King !”  which  is  the  more 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  they  saw  their 
lord  for  the  last  time  on  this  occasion, 
every  one  of  them  Ixdng  buried  eight 
months  afterwards  in  the  snowy  fields  of 
liussia.  There  was,  moreover,  the  Elector 
of  llesse-Casscl,  an  important  personage 
too,  although  Lis  contingent  to  the  con¬ 
queror’s  army  amounted  only  to  6000 
men  ;  just  as  much  as  his  father,  of  glori- 
oiw  memory,  had  sold  to  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  fifty  years  before,  at  so  much 
per  head,  to  be  shot  dead  in  the  woods  of 
the  new  world  by  the  American  insur¬ 
gents.  Besides  these  distinguished  guests, 
tiiero  wore  ]>resent  a  dozen  or  more  of 
petty  grand-dukes,  dukes  and  princes,  all 
members  of  that  famous  Rhenish  Confede¬ 
ration,  and  most  of  them  enthu.si:istic 
hangers-on  of  the  French  Emperor.  They 
were,  however,  sot  below  the  salt,  which 


served  them  right.  Well,  no;  there  was 
one  amongst  them  who  ought  not  to  have 
l>eeu  set  below  the  salt,  lie  was  a  stout 
man  with  a  stout  heart,  on  whoso  high 
foreheatl  there  was  written  many  a  ])ain- 
ful  and  bitter  thought.  He  looked  grave, 
even  melancholy.  If  it  had  but  depended 
upon  him,  those  300,000  German  soldiers 
who  followed  the  foreign  invader  into 
the  barren  plains  of  Russia,  would  bavc 
received  a  far  diftcrent  destination.  It 
W!i8  the  Grand-Duke  of  Saxe-Weiniar, 
Ernest-Agustus,  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Goethe. 

Grand  as  these  personages  were,  de¬ 
scending  from  the  oldest  dynasties  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  surrounded  therefore  by  the 
nimbus  of  hereditary  power,  they  were, 
however,  doomed  to  act  but  a  subordinate 
role  by  the  side  of  those  adventurous  ujk 
starts  who  formed  the  more  important 
]).art  of  the  guests  assembled  now  in  the 
state-rooms  of  the  royal  palace,  although 
they  had  no  pedigrees  but  their  swords, 
no  other  hereditary  land  save  that  of  the 
battle-field. 

There  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  fan¬ 
tastically  attired  in  a  green  tunic  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  ;  his  left  hand  was 
le.aning  on  the  hilt  of  a  Turkish  saber 
which  he  had  brandished  in  more  than 
forty  battles.  He  had  a  look  of  daring  in 
his  dark  fiashing  eyes,  well  becoming  to 
the  man  that  had  gained  a  crown  with  his 
curved  sword.  Ilis  mother  could  have 
little  thought  that  her  poor  ragged  boy 
would  one  day  dine  from  golden  dishes  by 
the  side  of  eraperoi’s  and  kings — himself  a 
king — when  she  used  to  sell  apples  and 

f[ingef-bread  in  the  avenues  of  the  Bois  do 
loulognc.  This  was  Murat,  King  of  Na- 
l»les,  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  and 
coiumandor-in-chief  of  the  French  cav¬ 
alry. 

N ear  him,  but  a  little  apart  from  the  rest, 
there  stoo<l  a  modest-looking  young  m:ui, 
who  took  no  ])art  in  the  conversation.  On 
his  breast  were  seen  glittering  the  grand 
crosses  of  all  the  continental  orders ;  but 
his  features  were  sad,  and  bis  large  dark 
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eyes  bore  a  melancholy  expression.  It  his  functionaries,  even  amidst  the  very  roar 
was  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Euj'eno  Beau-  of  cannons,  lie  was  personally  attached 
harnais,  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor.  to  the  Emperor,  whose  vast  genius,  free 

Who  was  that  robust  man  with  bright  from  all  pedantry,  quite  agreed  with  his 
eyes  and  noble  features,  bald  and  eagle-  own.  The  Emperor  missed  him  sorely 
nosed  like  Csesar,  in  lively  conversation  duringthatfinalcampaignof  1815,  with  its 
with  the  King  of  Naples,  to  whose  splendid  fatal  day  of  Waterloo,  that  was  destined 
attire  his  own  plain  dress  bore  a  singular  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  transient  glory, 
contrast?  It  was  Michael  Ney,  then  He  would  most  gladly  have  forgiven  the 
Duke  of  Elchingen,  and  Marshal  of  chief  of  his  staff  his  vacillation  and  disloy-  # 
France,  three  years  afterwards  shot  dead,  ally,  only  the  little  man  was  too  proud  to 
like  the  other,  not  in  the  battle-field,  but  as  be  forgiven.  He  was  pining  away  the 
a  criminal,  pierced  by  a  dozen  French  balls,  while  in  a  quiet  German  town ;  but  when 
And  yon  proud  and  sulky-looking  man,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  more  occupation 
with  a  lion’s  head,  who  scarcely  deigned  whatever  for  his  ardent  desire  for  activity, 
to  answer  the  obliging  address  of  some  no  excitement,  no  suspense,  nobody  to 
little  German  prince,  but  only  nodded  to  laugh  at  his  hons  mots^  he  grew  tired  of 
his  questions  with  a  wandering  mind —  the  burden  of  life,  and  Alexander  Ber- 
who  was  he?  The  King  of  Prussia  never  thier,  Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram, 
once  looked  at  his  dark  and  frowning  Marshal  of  France,  and  chief  of  the  gene- 
features,  so  annoved  was  he  at  his  pre-  ral  staff  of  the  French  army,  grounded 
Hence ;  nor  was  tliis  without  reason,  for  arms  at  last  by  throwing  himself  out  of  a 
the  gloomy  man  was  no  other  than  his  window,  on  a  quiet  and  tedious  Sunday 
fearful  antagonist  in  the  dreadful  battle  of  morning  of  the  fatal  year  1815,  in  the 
Auerstadt,  llavoust.  Marshal  of  France,  quiet  and  tedious  town  of  Bamberg  in 
and  Prince  of  EckmOhl.  Germany. 

There  were  a  dozen  more  of  these  chi-  All  this  brilliant  as.sembly  of  kings,  and 
valrons  champions  of  the  sword  looking  dukes,  and  marshals  was  w.aiting  upon 
with  contempt  upon  the  petty  dukes  and  that  pale  and  dwarfish  giant,  who  boasted 
princes  around  them,  the  satellites  of  their  of  having  journeyed  all  over  Europe  on 
common  sun.  The  tall  and  erect  figure  of '  horsobacK  amidst  the  roar  of  cannons  and 
Mactlonald,  Duke*  of  Tarentum,  was  pro- 1  the  rattling  of  drums.  He  might  have 
minent  amongst  them  all.  The  proud  I  added  —  and  over  nearly  one  million  of 
warrior  was  leaning  negligently  against  a  |  human  bodies,  also. 

marble  sfatue  of  Achilles,  and  well  were  |  When  the  doors  were  thrown  open  at 
they  matched,  those  two  iron-hearted  j  last,  and  Napoleon  entered,  followed  by 
men.  Only  there  was  a  look  of  weariness  '  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  host  of  these  emi- 
to  be  observed  on  the  oj>en  and  martial  .  nent  guests,  there  was  not  one  head  that 
countenance  of  the  living  hero,  which  1  did  not  bow  in  low  obeisance ;  not  one 
made  it  evident  that  he  did  not  anticipate  eye  that  did  not  cast  an  anxious  look  at 
much  pleasure  from  the  coming  campaign  ;  j  tliis  pale  fiice,  as  profound  and  as  inflexi- 
indeea,  he  w’as  longing  for  a  far  different  |  ble  as  fate  itself.  He  nodded  but  indiffer- 
engsigement,  and  thought  of  his  beautiful  ently  in  acknowledgment  to  the  low 
chateau  in  the  south  of  Ui  belle  /'Va/ice,  j  reverences  rendered  to  him  by  his  vassals; 
where  he  w'ould  fain  have  spent  the  rest  ;  no  tlashing  up  of  that  fixed  eye,  no  smile 
of  an  eventful  life.  !  of  triumph  round  those  firm-set  lips :  all 

By  his  side,  in  conversation  with  Mar-  j  indifference,  or  even  satiety  in  that  calm 
shal  J unot,  Duke  of  Abrantes,  stood  a  and  profound  countenance,  lie  w’as  al- 
little  man  with  a  countenance  strikingly  j  ready  too  much  accustomed  to  homage 
full  of  genius  and  good-humor.  His  fine- '  and  flattery. 

set  lips  never  opened  without  uttering  a  1  It  was  the  King’s  birthday.  Nine  years 
saroasTn,  and  the  more  critical  the  occa- 1  .afterwards,  on  that  same  day,  his  illustri- 
sion  w.as,  the  more  sparkling  became  his  ,  ous  guest,  for  whom  the  w'orld  was  once 
wit,  the  source  of  which  seemed  to  be  1  not  largo  enough,  gave  up  his  ghost  in  a 
inexhaustible.  His  extensive  business  ;  sm.all  rocky  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
whose  vast  enormity  would  have  crushctl  ■  and — strange  coincidence  of  a  strange  fate 
any  other  head,  was  managed  by  him  j  — seven  years  later,  on  that  same  fifth  of 
amidst  a  continual  shower  of  sallies  that  j  May,  Frederic- Augustus,  King  of  Saxony, 
oftentimes  elicited  roars  of  laughter  from  |  was  called  to  his  last  account. 
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The  lord-steward  showed  the  guests  I 
through  a  long  row  of  stoto-apurtments  ' 
into  the  “  white  saloon,”  where  they  were  i 
received  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  | 
who,  by  means  of  an  infinite  number  of  I 
bows  and  obeisances,  assigned  to  them  i 
their  diflferent  places  at  the  royal  table,  j 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  court-eti-  i 
quette.  I 

Whoo\'er  knows  any  tiling  about  court-  , 
fashions  in  Oermany,  must  be  aware  that 
— with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  | 
Chinese  empire  —  tiieir  practice  has  no  i 
where  else  received  so  high  a  develop- ! 
ment.  Indeed,  the  science  of  etiquette  of ! 
which  Louis  XIV".  had  laid  the  solid  found¬ 
ation,  has  been  thriving  there  ever  since, 
and  may  bo  considered  now  to  have  ! 
attained  the  highest  ]>itch  of  perfection.  , 
But  amongst  all  the  thirty -eight  courts  of  | 
that  happy  land,  there  is  one  that,  in  this 
respect,  has  always  gained  the  precedence  i 
over  all  the  rest,  that  stands  unequaled  ' 
for  the  strictness,  the  accuracy,  the  pe-  j 
dantry  with  which  even  the  most  minute 
presenptions  of  etiquette  are  unrelent- 
uigly  observed,  and  that  is  declared  as  the 
very  model  of  order  and  regularity  in  all 
the  various  departments  of  its  household. 
The  slightest  infringement  of  the  inexor¬ 
able  laws  of  etiquette  is  considered  there 
as  a  crime  whereof  no  absolution  can  clear 
the  unhappy  ofiender.  Charles  XII.,  King 
of  Sweden,  had  to  repent  afterw'ards  of  his 
disdain  for  this  same  etiquette,  when  he 
called  one  day — a  hundred  years  ago — on 
Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  attired 
in  a  pair  of  dirty  riding-boots,  and  holding 
a  horse-whip  in  his  band.  He  had  just 
beaten  the  Saxon  army  in  a  scries  of 
bloody  battles ;  had  dictated  to  the  elect¬ 
or  the  fatal  peace  of  Altranstadt,  and  was 
a  little  )>rcssed  for  time.  Augustais  II. 
would  have  forgiven  him  the  smaller 
offense  of  having  crushed  30,000  of  his 
men  to  atoms,  and  laid  under  contribution 
the  w'boie  of  his  patrimonial  dominions ; 
but  for  his  intrusion  in  a  drawing-room 
W’ith  dirty  boots  and  a  riding-whip,  there 
was  no  excuse ;  and  he  made  iiaste  to  con¬ 
clude  his  alliance  with  the  Czar  Peter  of  i 
Russia. 

When  the  guests  were  seated,  the  nu¬ 
merous  officers  of  the  royal  household 
took  the  different  stations,  conformable  to 
their  rank  and  the  duties  attached  to  it. 

The  old  feudal  custom  of  waituig  on  the 
sovereigns  was  of  course  carried  out  only 
by  the  lords-in-waiting,  members  of  the 


first  fiimiUcs  in  the  land,  who  therefore 
had  their  post  of  honor  immediately  behind 
the  chairs  of  the  royjil  guests;  behind 
them,  in  the  second  file,  w'ere  drawn  up 
the  assistant-chamberlains  who  had  to  help 
the  lonis-in- waiting ;  these  were  again 
waited  upon  by  the  pages  of  honor,  who, 
in  their  turn,  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  a 
whole  army  of  yeomen,  heyducs,  equerries, 
grooms,  jiorters,  waiters,  an<l  minor  court- 
servants,  each  of  t  hem  having  his  different 
dei>urtinent  assigned  to  him.  The  whole 
attendance  M'as  in  fall  gala-dress;  the 
lords-in-waiting  wearing  ail  their  numer¬ 
ous  ribbons  and  orders;  the  |>ages  their 
state-habits,  .and  red  velvet  shoes  with 
silver  buckles  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  officers 
of  the  royal  household,  the  rich  parade- 
uniforms  priwribed  for  the  occasion.  The 
assistant-ma.ster  of  the  ceremonies  .and  the 
marshal  of  the  ceremonies  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  w;Uk  up  and  down  and  see  that 
all  was  right. 

The  dinner  w.as  sure  to  be  of  the  first 
order;  and  the  big  King  of  Wiirtemberg 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy  it  hugely, 
i  The  royal  table  in  Saxony  has  always  had 
a  most  excellent  repute,  and  orders  hatl 
;  been  given  by  the  lord-steward  that  full 
j  honor  should  be  done  to  the  ancient  glory 
I  of  the  house  of  his  royal  master.  The 
chief  cook,  master  cooks,  clerks  of  tlie 
kitchen,  messengers  of  the  kitchen,  yeo¬ 
men  of  the  kitchen,  .as  well  ns  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  eonteotionery  and  pastry, 
had  been  in  great  agitation  for  some  days, 

!  and  were  now  like  the  cninks  iuid  wheels 
I  of  a  large  engine,  w'orking  to  the  top  of 
;  their  bent.  German  princes  in  general 
j  arc  known  to  have  no  aversion  to  good 
I  cheer ;  and  those  present  were  w’ell  pleas- 
!  od  at  the  idea  of  having  a  couple  of  quiet 
hours  before  them  wherein  to  m.ake  their 
choice  of  the  various  luxuries  gathered 
from  all  the  comers  of  the  globe. 

Poor  men  !  They  little  thought  that 
they  were  doomed  to  suffer  a  heavy  dis¬ 
appointment.  But  they  hiid  in  fact  been 
reckoning — not  without  their  host — but 
without  that  pale  man  who  was  just  upon 
the  point  to  invade  the  largest  empire  of 
the  world,  and  who  cared  but  little  about 
a  full-dress  dinner. 

VV"hen  the  soup  had  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  plates — passing  from  band 
to  hand,  aller  the  Asiatic  svstem  of  caste 
in  full  working  order,  aided  by  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  superior  civilization — had  at 
last  reached  the  lords -in -waiting,  who, 
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with  the  dignity  a|)propriate  to  the  occa-  had  walked  in  amidst  that  modern  as- 
won,  placed  them  respectfully  before  the  sembly,  indifferently  attired  in  a  bear’s 
inonarchs,  a  waiting-officer  of  the  imperial  skin,  and  armed  with  a  battle-axe,  his  ap- 
general  staff  entered  the  room,  and  walk-  pearance  could  scarcely  have  created  a 
ing-  straight  up  to  the  Prince  of  Wagram,  greater  jierplexity  amongst  them  than 
the  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  that  giant  that  one  word  uttered  by  the  modern 
army  just  then  on  its  way  of  destruction  j  Alexander.  With  the  exception  of  the 
towards  the  oast,  whisjiered  a  few  hasty  P'renchmen,  every  soul  remiiined  for  some 
words  into  the  oar  of  Marshal  Herthier. !  moments  completely  thunder-struck.  The 
The  little  man  with  the  tine-cut  features  i  big  King  of  Wdrtemberg  dropped  his 
and  expressive  eyes  rose  immediately  and  j  sjx)on,  and  the  King  of  Saxony  looked  as 
went  out  of  the  room.  if  he  was  expecting  the  walls  and  ceilings 

The  incident,  slight  as  it  was,  did  not  j  of  his  old  palace  to  tumble  down  with  a 
escape  tJie  notice  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  ;  crash,  and  bury  them  all  under  their  ruins, 
who  looked  u})on  it  as  being  extremely  |  as  tlie  natural  consequence  of  such  an  un¬ 
contrary  to  rule ;  and  his  patriarchal  coun-  precedonted  enormity, 
tenance  at  once  assumed  an  expression  of  i  The  Emperor  raised  his  head  and  look- 
ill-tempcr,  which  he  could  very  ill  conceal.  I  ed  around  for  a  moment  at  those  descend- 
The  door  was  opened  again  a  few'  min- !  ants  of  the  oldest  dynasties  of  Europe, 
utes  afterwards,  and  the  Prince  of  Wa- '  All  that  was  lingei-ing  within  him  of  the 
gram  reentered  the  apartment,  llis  fine  i  Jacobin — and  there  was  a  good  deal  — 
and  clever  face  wore  its  usual  expression;  became  distinctly  apparent  in  the  proud 
but  when  he  moved  towards  the  Emperor  fl.ash  of  his  eyes,  the  scornful  curl  of  his 
and  laid  an  ojien  dispatch  before  him  on  |  lips.  With  a  haughty  toss  of  the  head, 
(he  table,  there  w’as  something  like  mis-  ,  and  in  a  sav.age  tone  of  voice,  he  repeated 
chi.  7ons  fun  twinkling  in  his  bright  eyes :  j  once  more,  “  T.e  dessert !” 
he  knew  his  man,  and  know  therefore  what  j  Thera  were  no  more  misgivings  now' 
was  coming.  about  his  imperial  majesty's  pleasure,  and. 

What  the  dispatch  contained,  no  body  '  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  being  unfit 
ever  knew'.  Sonu  thing  important,  of  |  for  service,  (he  had  fainted  aw’.ay,)  the  a»- 
course,  at  a  time  when  an  avalanche  of  i  sistant  master  gave  at  once  the  necessary 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with  j  orders. 

more  tluui  half  a  million  horses,  was  roll- 1  To  describe  the  perfect  r)abel  and  p.an- 
ing  towards  the  east,  followed  by  an  im-  tomimio  madness  amongst  the  lords-in- 
inenso  train  that  covei'ed  all  the  high  w'uiting,  the  assistant-chamberLiins,  the 
ro:rds  of  Germany.  pages,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  royal 

The  Emperor  laid  down  his  spoon  and  |  houseliold  above  —  fully  equaled  by  the 
took  up  the  p;q)er,  while  the  King  of  Sax-  Ikibel  and  pantomimic  madness  amongst 
ony  looked  very  grave.  the  master-cooks,  clerks,  messengers,  yeo- 

lle  had  done  reading  at  a  glance.  On  men,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
his  pow'erful  forehead  wjis  gathering  a  kitchen  below' — would  be  too  high  a  task 
cloud  d.ark  and  menacing.  lie  threw  the  for  any  pen  or  pencil, 
dispatch  violently  upon  the  table,  and  in  They  put  bread  .and  cheese  and  some 
a  sharp  and  piercing  voice,  acoompanied  fruits  upon  the  table,  and  when  the  Em- 
by  an  inqKJtuous  and  imperative  gesture,  peror  h.ad  partaken  of  these  modest  re- 
cried,  “  Le  dessert !”  freshments,  the  King  of  Saxony  rose,  and 

If  the  great  ancestor  of  the  old  house  the  illustrious  guests  retired  from  dinner. 
of  Weddiu  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
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From  Bontlej't  Ifiteollony. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  NAPOLEON  I.* 


WnATEVKR  divergence  of  opinions  may 
exist  in  this  country  as  to  the  character  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  all 
must  be  unanimous  in  conceding  that  none 
is  so  well  acquainted  as  he  with  the  tem¬ 
per  and  feelings  of  the  French  nation.  To  i 
the  true  Gaul,  the  history  of  his  father-  i 
land  only  dates  hack  to  the  first  Revolu- 1 
tion.  He  is  ]>erfectly  indifferent  to  the  ! 
deeds  of  Valois  and  BourlKins,  but  he 
puts  implicits  faith  in  the  first  Empire  and 
the  glory  which  it  brought  upon  his  father-  ( 
lan(i.  Over  cara|)-fires  or  in  crowded  bar¬ 
racks  the  conversation  always  turns  on  one 

E)int — the  wars  of  the  Republic  and  the 
mpire.  Gray-headed  sergeants  tell  of| 
the  glorious  days  when  there  were  truly  | 
giants  in  the  land,  and  the  conscripts  listen  ' 
with  awe-struck  reverence  to  the  story  of 
Marengo  or  of  Austerlitz.  In  the  army 
not  the  slightest  incident  connected  with 
the  Napoleonic  cycle  of  victories  is  un¬ 
known.  You  may  learn  how  this  one 
from  a  miller’s  son  became  a  marshal — ay, 
even  a  king  —  and  at  the  recital  the  re¬ 
cruit’s  eye  flashes  with  unwonted  fire,  and 
he  calls  to  mind  with  ecstasy  the  great 
Emperor’s  doctrine,  “  that  every  private 
carried  his  marshal’s  staff  in  his  knapsack.” 
And  yet,  were  you  to  ask  these  Tyrtaei  of 
the  Revolution  for  a  description  of  Fonte- 
noy,  they  would  regard  yon  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  avow  their  ignorance  of  a  bat¬ 
tle  mayhap  as  glorious  as  any  ever  fought 
by  Frenchmen,  for  there  they  had  the  rare 
honor  of  compelling  Englishmen  to  re- 
tre.at. 

This  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  the  first 
Napoleon  is  so  universal  in  France,  that 
the  first  measure  taken  by  the  prince- 
president  w.as  to  foster  it  in  every  possible  | 
degree,  and  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  add  to 
the  apotheosis  of  his  uncle.  A  commission 
has  been  appointed  to  trace  his  passage 
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through  life,  and  every  house  inhabited 
by  him  on  his  road  to  the  Tuilcries  will 
have  an  inscription  placed  u|)on  it,  bear¬ 
ing  the  date  of  its  occupation  by  him. 
But  a  far  grander  and  more  sterling  me¬ 
morial  of  tRe  great  man  will  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  his  entire  Correspondence, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
the  result  being  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  to  which  we  propose  c-alling  our 
readers*  attention.  The  committee  in¬ 
trusted  with  this  difficult  task  made  an 
appeal  to  the  French  nation  for  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  thousands  of  letteinj  were  sent 
in,  which  have  enabled  Na|X)leon’8  very 
thoughts,  ns  it  were,  to  be  traced  day  al¬ 
ter  day.  Although  tho.se  letters  can  not 
add  to  his  glory',  they  furnish  a  better 
comprehension  of  his  prodigious  destiny, 
the  prestige  which  he  exercised  over  his 
cotemporaries,  and  of  the  irresistible  irn- 

fmlse  which  forced  Fr.ance  into  restoring 
lis  dynasty  on  the  throne.  We  think  that 
the  commission  have  acted  wiselv  in  con¬ 
fining  their  attention  to  Napoleon  the 
W'arrior  and  legislator,  and  omitting  let¬ 
ters  merely  referring  to  domestic  matters, 
for  their  readers  will  be  able  to  better  ap¬ 
preciate  the  incessant  labor  he  devoted  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  country. 
To  furnish  some  idea  of  his  zeal,  we  may 
mention  that  the  archives  of  the  em[>irc 
contain  no  less  than  forty  thousand  docu¬ 
ments  of  Napoleon’s  Correspondence,  and 
the  Dep<>t  of  War  more  than  twenty 
thousand.  And  this  exclusive  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  intrusted  to  the 
commission  by  his  relatives  and  private 
individuals. 

The  first  letter  in  this  volume  bears  date 
twenty-fifth  October,  1793,  and  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
from  Toulon,  where  Napoleon  had  just 
assumed  the  command  of  the  artillery  of 
the  ai'my  of  the  South.  Even  at  the  outset 
we  are  struck  with  admiration  at  the  in¬ 
cessant  activity  he  displays  in  organizing 
j  and  improving  the  nxeteriel.  In  every 
1  letter  be  complains  of  the  neglect  to  wliicli 
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the  army  is  exposed,  and  is  never  forjjet- 1 
ful  of  self-praise.  Thus  he  writes :  “  Three  I 
days  after  iny  arrival  the  army  j>o8se88ed  an  ! 
artillery,  and  the  batteries  of  the  Mountain  j 
and  the  Sans-culottes  were  established.”  j 
After  enumerating  all  the  imp.-ovements 
he  has  made  and  projected,  he  adds:  “You 
will  grant  some  merit  to  these  diffe’.ent  op¬ 
erations,  citizen  minister,  when  you  learn 
that  I  am  alone  to  direct  the  ptirk  —  the 
military  operations  and  the  arsenal ;  that  I  ' 
have  not  a  single  sergeant-conductor,  and  | 
onl^’  fifty  gunners,  of  whom  many  are  re¬ 
cruits.”  Thanks  to  his  combinations,  he 
was  enabled  to  announce  to  the  Committee, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  1798,  j 
that  Toulon  had  fallen,  and  the  English  i 
Bipiadron  had  run  a  narrow  chance  of  es- , 
cufie.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  maintains 
a  close  correspondence  with  Iiis  brother 
Joseph,  which  ha8l)een  already  published. 
One  striking  passage,  however,  deserves 
quotation  here,  as  showing  how  quiekly 
the  Parisians  forgot  the  horrors  of  the 
guillotine. 

“  Luxuit,  plea.sure,  and  the  arts  arc  regain- 
ing  groiinil  in  an  a.stonishiiig  manner.  Yester-  : 
day  Phedre  was  played  at  the  Opera  for  the  I 
benefit  of  an  old  actress;  the  crowd  wa.s  iin- j 
menso  from  two  p.m.,  although  the  prices  were  I 
trebled.  Carriages  and  Diegans  rcapiHjar,  or  | 
rather  it  seems  to  them  like  a  dream  that  they  | 
ever  ceased  to  dazzle.  The  libraries,  lectures  on  ; 
history,  chemistry,  botany,  a.stronomy,  etc., 
succeed  each  other.  All  is  piled  up  in  this 
country  to  distract  and  render  life  agreeable. 
All  are  striving  to  escape  from  their  reflections ; 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  entertain  gloomy  views 
in  this  working  of  the  mind  and  noisy  artivity? 
Women  are  every  where — at  the  theaters,  proiii- 
oiiades,  and  libraries ;  in  the  cabinet  of  tho  sa¬ 
vant  you  meet  very  pretty  women.  Here  alone, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  they  dcscr^’e  to  hold 
the  helm.  Thus  the  men  are  mad  about  them, 
only  think  of  them,  and  only  live  for  and  by 
them.  A  woman  requires  six  months  in  Paris 
to  learn  what  is  due  to  her  and  what  her  em¬ 
pire  is.” 

And  yet  the  young  general  must  have 
chafed  terribly  at  his  forced  inactivity. 
Memoir  after  memoir  he  semis  in  as  to 
the  uses  to  be  derived  from  tho  army  of 
Italy,  and  he  draws  uj)  instructions,  by 
direction  of  tho  Committee,  for  General 
Kellerman,  oommauder-in-chiof  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps.  They  are  masterpieces 
of  strategy,  and  dimly  foreshadow  the 
victories  Napoleon  is  himself  to  gain. 
Then  we  find  him  ofiering  his  services  to 
proeeed  to  Turkey  aud  organize  the  army 


of  the  Sultan,  as  a  check  to  the  designs  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  but  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  they  can  not  let  him 
leave  France  as  long  as  the  w'ar  la.sts,  so 
they  reapi>oint  him  to  the  artillery.  Next 
comes  the  great  day,  the  fourteenth  Ven- 
deiniarc,  an  IV.,  when  Napoleon  is  secoml 
in  command  of  the  troops  that  defeat  the 
sections,  and  finally  restore  tranipiillity  to 
Paris.  Within  a  week  the  incompetent 
Parras  is  dejioscd  from  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  interior,  and  Napoleon 
takes  his  place.  Still  his  thoughts  over 
turn  longingly  to  the  army  of  Italy.  lie 
knows  wliat  can  be  done  in  th.at  part  of 
tho  world,  and  chafes  at  the  thoughts  of 
opportunities  neglected.  At  length  he 
gains  the  object  of  his  ambition  —  he  is 
a)>pointed  commander-in-chief  of  tho  army 
of  Italy,  and  another  interesting  event 
occurs  simultaneously : 

'*  To  CItiicii  Letoiirnror,  Preitidrnt  of  thr  Kierutlre  Directory. 

Hemd-qiwrteri,  ParU,  iilst  VeDti'tM,  an  IV. 

“  I  have  requested  Citizen  Barras  to  inform 
the  Executive  Directory  of  my  marriage  with  the 
Citoyenno  Tascher  Iteauharnois.  The  confi¬ 
dence  tho  Directory  has  displayed  towards  me 
in  all  circumstances  renders  it  my  duty  to  in¬ 
struct  it  of  all  my  actions.  It  is  a  new  tie  at¬ 
taching  me  to  my  country  ;  it  is  a  further  pledge 
of  my  firm  rc.solve  only  to  find  safety  m  the 
Republic.  Greeting  and  respect 

“  Boxapakte, 

“  Gcneral-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.” 

Letter  number  Ninety  in  this  series  is 
in  so  fur  interesting  as  it  is  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  the  general  subscribes  him¬ 
self  Bonaparte,  ami  the  next  following  is 
tho  memorable  proclamation  addressed  to 
the  army  on  the  opening  of  the  camj).aign  : 
“  Soldiers !  you  are  naked  and  ill-fed : 
government  owes  you  every  thing,  and 
can  give  you  nothing.  Your  patience, 
and  the  fortitude  yon  have  displayed  in 
the  midst  of  these  inhospitable  rocks,  are 
admirable,  but  they  bestow^  no  glory  upon 
you — you  are  gaining  no  renown.  I  will 
lead  you  to  the  most  fertile  plains  in  tho 
world.  Rich  provinces,  great  cities  shall 
be  in  your  jiower — there  you  will  enjoy 
honor,  glory,  aud  wealth.  Soldiers  of 
Italy  I  will  you  fail  in  courage  or  constan¬ 
cy  But  il"  the  soldiers  construed  this 
into  a  tacit  license  to  “  ritlc,  rob,  and 
plunder,”  they  were  doomed  to  bo  terri¬ 
bly  disappointed,  for  the  young  general 
punished  all  such  excesses  with  unexam¬ 
pled  severity.  We  come  across  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  general  orders,  in  which  Bona- 
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parte  pitilessly  orders  men  to  be  shot 
tor  plundering,  and  for  a  while  the  pro¬ 
vost-marshal  had  no  leisure  time  of  it. 
But  Bona|>.arte  was  perfectly  in  the  ripht ; 
tl»e  men  were  insubordinate  and  ill-disci¬ 
plined,  and  he  know  that  he  could  not 
trust  them  until  he  rendered  them  amena¬ 
ble  to  his  authority.  Had  he  not  insti¬ 
tuted  these  rififorous  examples,  his  army 
would  have  bwn  defeated  in  the  first 
general  action,  for  nothing  demoralizes  so 
much  as  license.  Our  great  Duke  was 
well  aware  of  this,  and  the  history  of  his 
first  campaign  in  Spain  is  equally  fertile  in 
examples  of  severity.  By  these  means, 
the  troops  whom  the  Iron  Duke  called 
the  w’orst  in  the  world,  ended  by  defeat¬ 
ing  the  French  in  every  engagement.  We 
would  the  more  urge  this  point,  as  a  co¬ 
temporary  appears  to  us  to  have  made  an 
utterly  false  estimate  of  Na|>oleon’s  ch.a- 
racter,  and  refers  to  indifference  of  human 
life  what  was  in  fact  the  result  of  stern 
necessity.  See  how  Na|>oleon  w'rites  of 
Ills  army  to  the  Directory :  ! 

“  The  treasury  has  often  sent  us  bills  which 
arc  protested ;  one  of  sixty -two  thousand  eight 
hundred  livres  has  just  been  so,  which  increases 
our  embarrassment  I  found  this  army  not 
only  wanting  every  thing,  but  undisciplined, 
and  in  a  chronic  state  of  insubordination.  Tiie 
general  discontent  wa.s  such  that  the  evil-wisliers 
liad  got  hold  of  them ;  a  dauphin  company  had 
been  formed,  and  Chouan  and  anti-revolutionary 
songs  were  sung.  I  had  two  officers  accused  of 
having  shouted  ‘Vive  le  Roi !’  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.” 

The  battle  of  Montenotte  was  the  first 
victory  achieved  in  Italy  by  the  liepubli- 
(*an8.  The  Austrians  were  again  beaten 
at  Mille.simo,  and  on  the  next  day  at  Dego, 
A.'here  nine  thousand  prisoners,  twenty- 
two  guns,  and  fifteen  flags  were  taken. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  glorious  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  horrible  proi)en8ity  for  plun¬ 
dering  disturbed  the  Commauder-inrchief, 
.and  at  length  drew  from  him  the  following 
fierce  general  order,  dated  from  Leaegno, 
twenty -second  of  April,  1796: 

“  The  general-in-chief  expresses  to  the  army 
his  satisfkction  at  its  bravery  and  the  successes 
daily  gained  over  the  enemy  ;  but  he  sees  with 
horror  the  fearful  pillage  to  which  certain  ill- 
conditioned  men  give  themselves  up,  and  who 
only  join  tlieir  corps  after  a  battle  to  induing  in 
excesses  most  dislionorable  to  the  anuy  and  the 
name  of  Frenchmen.  In  consequence,  he  or¬ 
ders:  First,  The  chief  of  the  staff  win  hand 
him,  within  twenty-four  hours,  a  report  on  the 
morid  conduct  of  the  adjutants-general  and  other 


officers  attached  to  the  staff.  Secondly,  The 
generals  of  division  will  send,  williin  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  the  general  cotunuuKling,  their 
opinion  as  to  the  morality  of  the  field  officers 
who  have  served  under  them  since  the  opening 

of  the  campaign . The  generals  of  division 

arc  authorize  to  break  on  the  spot,  or  even 
send  to  Fort  Oarri  at  Antibes,  those  officers 
who  by  their  example  authorized  the  honible 
pillage  which  has  gone  on  for  several  days  fiast 
(lencrals  of  division  are  authorized,  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  circumstances,  to  shoot  on  tlic  spot 
officers  or  soldiers  who,  by  their  example,  excite 
others  to  pillage,  and  thus  destroy  discipline, 
produce  disorder  in  the  army,  and  compromise 
its  safety  and  glory.  Every  officer  and  sub-of¬ 
ficer  who  has  not  followed  his  flag,  or  who, 
without  a  valid  excuse,  is  absent  during  n  bat¬ 
tle,  will  be  ilismissed  the  service,  and  his  name 
sent  to  his  department  tiuit  he  may  be  branded 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  coward.” 

These  repeated  allusions  to  the  officers 
furnish  very  sufficient  proof  that,  from  the 
highest  to  tlie  lowest,  every  man  was  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  in  their  integrity  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  first  proclamation,  .and  it  was 
only  the  love  with  which  all  regarded 
Napoleon  that  caused  them  to  submit  to 
such  stringent  orders.  Tlie  proclamation, 
however,  appears  to  h.av'e  produced  the 
proper  effect,  for  allusions  to  the  subject 
grow  rarer  and  rarer  as  we  proceed 
through  the  volume.  And  yet  the  army 
had  behaved  splendidly  in  the  field ;  in  a 
fortnight  it  had  gained  six  victories,  cap¬ 
tured  twenty-one  Hags,  fifty-five  guns,  se¬ 
veral  strong  places,  conquered  the  richest 
part  of  Piedmont,  t.aken  fifteen  thousand 
prisoners,  and  killed  or  w’ounded  more 
th<an  ten  thousand  men.  Let  us  quote 
from  the  general’s  proclamation  to  his 
.anny:  “You  were  in  w'ant  of  everything 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eamj>aign  ; 
yon  are  now  abundantly  supplied ;  the 
magazines  taken  from  your  enemies  are 
numerous  ;  the  siege  and  the  field-artillery 
has  arrived.  Soldiers,  your  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  great  things  from  you ;  you 
will  justify  its  expectations  ?  The  greatest 
obstacles  are  doubtlessly  overcome  ;  hut 
you  have  still  battles  to  fight,  towns  to 
take,  rivers  to  pass.  Arc  there  any  among 
you  whose  courage  fails  them  ?  are  there 
any  who  wonld  prefer  to  go  back  and 
await  the  insults  of  this  servile  soldatesca? 
No.  There  are  none  such  .among  the 
conquerors  of  Montenotte,  Millesimo, 
Dego,  and  Mondovi.  All  wish  to  be  able 
to  say  with  pride  on  returning  to  their 
villages,  ‘I  belonged  to  the  victorious 
army  of  Italy.’  ” 
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After  the  dctfeat  of  Cherasco,  the  Sar¬ 
dinians  were  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
Napoleon  consented  to  an  annistioe,  on 
condition  that  four  strong  places  should 
be  handed  over  to  him  as  security.  Ills 
roar  thus  protected,  he  proceeded  into 
Italy  to  secure  some  tangible  reward  fur 
his  victories.  The  following  letter,  writ¬ 
ten  to  M.  Fayjwult,  will  furnish  the  best 
idea  of  the  scheme  he  designe<l : 

“  Wc  rt‘*clio<l  Acqui  yesterday.  Rcaulieu  is 
flying  so  fast  that  wo  can  not  catch  him  up. 
To-iiinrrow  l.a  ilarpe  will  bo  at  Tortoiia,  where 
I  much  desire  to  have  a  conference  with  you  on 
essential  objects.  Send  me  a  inumorandam — 
geographical,  historical,  political,  and  topogra¬ 
phical — on  the  imperial  flefs  adjoining  (ienoa, 
that  I  may  draw  the  most  benetit  from  them. 
Send  mo  a  report  about  the  Dukes  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Modena ;  the  force  they  have,  the 
strong  places  they  possess,  and  in  what  the 
riches  of  their  countries  consist ;  al)Ove  all,  send 
me  a  statement  of  the  pictures,  statues,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  etc.,  at  Milan,  Parma,  Pjacentia,  Mo<lena, 
and  Rologna.  When  we  made  peace  with  Spain, 
the  Duke  of  Parma  should  have  joined  us.  Why 
did  he  not  do  so?” 


Soon  after,  writing  to  Caniot,  Iloua- 
parte  informs  him  that  he  has  scut  him 
tw’cnty  of  the  best  pictures  by  Corregio 
and  Michel  Angelo,  and  hopes,  if  matters 
go  well,  to  he  able  to  send  him  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs  shortly,  lie  commences 
raising  the  sum  by  levying  two  millions 
on  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  also  provhled 
the  pictures.  So  soon  as  this  matter  was 
satisfactorily  arranged,  Bonaparte  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians,  and  came  up 
with  them  at  the  brplge  of  Lodi.  He 
considers  this  the  boldest  operation  of  the 
whole  campaign.  Beaulieu  had  drawn  up 
his  army  in  battle  array,  and  thirty  guns 
defended  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  The 
Austrians  kept  up  a  territic  fire,  and  the 
head  of  the  b  reiich  columu  began  to  yield. 
A  moment’s  hesitation  would  have  lost 
every  thing,  hut  Berthier,  Lannes,  and 
others  rushed  to  the  head  of  the  column 
and  carried  all  before  tlicm.  In  Ids  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Directory,  Na|K)Ieou  spe¬ 
cially  commends  Berthier,  who  on  this  day 
was  gunner,  trooper,  and  grenadier.  This 
victory  opened  the  whole  of  Lombardy  to 
the  French,  and  Bonaparte  was  already 
entertaining  ambitious  dreams  of  signing 
a  peace  in  the  capital  of  astonished  Aus¬ 
tria.  But  matters  were  not  to  progress 
so  rapidly,  fur  tlis  army  of  the  lihiiie  was 
far  from  8up|>orting  him  in  the  way  it 
should  liave  dune.  At  the  same  time  Na- 


]>oleon  was  thwarted  by  the  Directoiy, 
who  proposed  dividing  the  army  of  Italy 
into  two,  and  giving  the  command  of  one 
half  to  Kcllcrmaii.  This  Bonaparte  vigor¬ 
ously  resisted : 

“  If  yon  surround  me  with  all  sorts  of  emhar- 
mssments  (he  writes  to  the  Directory) — if  I 
must  refer  to  the  commissioners  of  government 
at  every  step — if  they  have  a  right  to  cliange 
my  movements,  to  take  away  or  send  me  troops, 
ex|>ect  nothing  good  henceforth.  If  you  weak¬ 
en  your  means  by  dividing  your  forces— if  yon 
break  in  Italy  the  unity  of  military  thouglit — 1 
tell  you  with  pain,  you  will  have  lost  the  fairest 
ocra.sion  to  impose  laws  on  Italy.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  posture  of  affairs  here,  it  is  indispensable 
tliat  you  should  have  a  general  possessing  your 
entire  confidence.  If  it  were  not  myself,  I 
should  not  complain ;  but  I  would  try  to  re¬ 
double  my  zeal  in  order  to  merit  your  esteem 
in  the  post  you  might  intrust  to  me.  P^ach  luus 
his  own  way  of  carrying  on  war.  (lencral  Kcl- 
Icrman  has  more  experience,  and  will  do  so 
licttcr  than  I ;  hut  together  we  should  do  it  very 
badly.  I  can  only  render  essential  service  to 
luy  country  when  invested  with  your  entire  and 
al^olute  confidence.  1  feel  that  I  require  great 
courage  to  write  you  such  a  letter ;  it  would  be 
so  ^;asy  to  accuse  roe  of  ambition  and  pride,  but 
I  am  bound  to  express  to  you  ail  my  feelings, 
as  you  have  ever  given  me  testimonies  of  your 
cst^m,  which  I  must  not  forget.” 

The  Duke  of  Modena  was  the  next  po¬ 
tentate  to  feel  the  weight  of  Kepublic.'m 
anger;  he  was  lined  seven  million  live 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  cash,  and  two 
million  tivo  hundred  thousand  more  in 
kind,  as  well  as  twenty  pictures,  to  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  commissioners  of  the  lie- 
public.  iVraong  the  latter  was  Corregio’s 
celebrated  “  St.  Jerome,”  estimated  to  be 
worth  two  hundred  thoasaud  francs.  So 
soon  as  this  little  business  was  settleil,  the 
Milane.so  were  invited  to  share  the  blc8.s- 
ings  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
with  tho  French,  and  a  new  constitution 
was  ilrawn  up  for  them.  Iii  tho  mean 
while,  the  siege  of  the  citadel  was  being 
I  pressed  on  vigorously,  and  Napoleon  was 
j  inflicting  fearful  piinishinents  on  those  who 
wished  to  hold  on  to  the  old  order  of 
thuigs.  Li  his  proclamation  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lombardy,  he  says :  “  The 
General-In-chief,  faithful  to  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  French  notion,  wliich  does 
not  make  war  on  peoples,  desires  to  leave 
a  door  open  for  repentance ;  but  those 
I  who,  within  twenty-four  hours,  have  not 
I  laid  down  their  arms  and  taken  anew  the 
I  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Uepuhlio,  will  Im^ 
i  treated  as  rebels,  and  their  villages  burnt.” 
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What  a  practical  satire  on  the  boasted  I 
liberty !  The  Milanese,  who  actually  dared  ; 
to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  old  state 
of  things,  were  mercilessly  condemned  by  : 
a  military  commission  and  shot.  Such  I 
W!i8  the  equality  offered  them,  and  if  they  ; 
naturally  declined  it,  they  took  the  re- 
s[K)n8ibility  on  themselves.  Pavia,  too, 
had  the  audacity  to  withstand  the  French, 
and  had  the  most  exemplary  punishment 
inflicted  upon  it:  and  Bonaparte  tells  us, 
had  the  blood  of  a  single  Frenchman  been 
shed,  he  would  have  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  the  city  a  column,  on  which  would 
have  been  inscribed :  “  Here  stood  the 
town  of  Pavia.”  But,  after  all,  this  is  a 
mere  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine  of  fra¬ 
ternity.  I 

The  battle  of  Valeggio  ex|)elled  the  j 
Austrians  from  Italy,  and  the  French  out-  j 
)>osts  were  stationed  on  the  mountains  of  i 
(ierraany.  The  capture  of  Verona  caused  | 
a  general  flight  of  the  emigres,  rather  for- 1 
tunately  for  the  town,  as  Bonaparte  told  | 
the  deputies  that  if  the  King  of  France  j 
had  not  quitted  Verona  before  the  French  j 
passage  of  tlie  Po,  he  would  have  burned 
to  the  ground  a  town  bold  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  itself  the  capital  of  the  French  em-  ■ 
pire.  The  defeat  of  the  Austri.ans  was  ' 
followed  by  an  armistice  between  the  j 
French  and  the  Neapolitans,  the  latter 
escaping,  strangely  enough,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  little  bill  to  pay.  But  Napoleon  | 
was  by  this  time  beginning  to  get  into  an  j 
awkward  position,  and  hardly  knew  which  | 
way  to  turn.  The  siege  of  Milan,  the 
troo|)8  to  guard  the  Milanese,  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  garrisons,  demanded  fifteen  thousand 
men ;  the  guard  of  the  Adige  and  the 
positions  in  the  Tyrol  occupied  twenty 
thousjind  men,  and  the  blockade  of  Man¬ 
tua  twelve  thousand,  so  that  the  conquer¬ 
or  only  had  six  thousand  men  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  Most  pleasant  is  the  way  in  which 
(le  intersperses  illustrative  anecdotes  in 
his  letters  to  the  Directory.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  sample : 

“  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  a  trait  which 
depicts  tlie  barbarism  still  prevailing  in  these 
countries.  At  St  Oeorrc’s  there  is  a  convent 
from  which  the  nuns  had  fled,  a.s  it  was  exposed 
to  cannon-shot  Our  soldiers  went  in  to  occupy 
it  They  heard  cries ;  they  rushed  into  a  court¬ 
yard,  broke  into  a  cell,  and  found  a  young  person 
seated  on  a  miserable  chair,  her  hands  fasteneil 
by  an  iron  chain.  This  unfortunate  woman 
begged  for  life.  Her  irons  were  broken.  By 
her  face  she  was  about  two-and-twenty.  Slie 
had  been  in  this  state  for  four  years,  because 


she  had  tried  to  escape,  anc^  obey,  in  the  age 
and  country  of  love,  the  impulses  of  her  heart 
Our  gendarmes  took  particular  care  of  her.  She 
displayed  great  interest  for  the  French.  She 
had  been  beautiful,  and  joined  to  the  vivacity  of 
the  climate  the  melancholy  of  her  misfortunes. 
Whenever  any  body  entered,  she  appeared  rest¬ 
less  ;  and  it  was  soon  learned  that  she  feared  the 
return  of  her  tyrants.  She  asked  in  mercy  to 
be  allowed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air:  they  told 
her  the  grape  was  whizzing  round  the  hotisc. 
‘Ah !’  she  said,  ‘  it  is  death  to  remain  here.’  ” 

All  this  time  Bonaparte  was  up  to  his 
neck  in  business  :  at  one  moment  sending 
a  million  to  General  Moreau  for  the  relief 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  then  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  Orisons  and  exchanging  three 
thousand  (stolen)  quintals  of  wheat  for 
horses,  and  promising  to  send  some  thou¬ 
sand  fire-locks  if  it  were  sure  the  Repub¬ 
licans  would  use  them  against  the  Aus¬ 
trians  ;  or  issuing  stinging  general  orders 
to  Btoj)  the  abuses  still  too  prevalent  in 
the  civil  departments  of  the  service.  All 
this  while  proclamations  are  being  show¬ 
ered  upon  the  Tyrol,  the  imperial  fiefs 
around  Genoa,  and  quarrels  picked  on 
every  feasible  occsision  with  the  governor 
of  Venice  to  have  an  excuse  for  inva.sion. 
Next,  the  young  general  went  to  settle 
conclusions  with  the  Poj)e,  “  a  grenadier 
who  stole  a  chalice  being  shot  in  front  of 
the  array  at  Bologna.”  This  town  was 
occupied  by  General  Angercau,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  men, 
and  the  Pope  was  politely  invited  to  come 
to  terms.  The  excuse  for  this  outrage 
was  the  assassination  of  the  French  envoy 
Basseville,  which  must  be  paid  for.  An 
armistice  was  soon  concluded,  by  which 
the  Pope  agreed  that  the  legations  of  Bo¬ 
logna  and  Ferrara  should  rem.ain  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  the  fortress  of 
Ancona  delivered  up  to  them.  The  other 
articles  w'erc  as  follow  : 

“  The  Pope  will  deliver  up  to  the  French  Re¬ 
public  one  hundred  pictures,  busts,  vases,  or 
statues,  to  be  chosen  by  commissioners  to  be 
sent  to  Rome  ;  among  which  objects  will  be  the 
bronze  bust  of  Junius  Brutus,  and  that  in  mar¬ 
ble  of  Marcus  Brutus,  both  now  in  the  Capitol, 
and  five  hundred  MSS.  The  Po|hs  will  pay  the 
Republic  twenty-one  million  of  livres  in  coin  of 
France,  of  which  fifteen  million  five  hundred 
thoasand  will  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
other  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  in  mer¬ 
chandise,  horses,  and  oxen,  to  be  selected  by  the 
French  agents.  This  sum  will  be  indeiwndcnt 
of  the  contributions  levied  in  the  l^;ations  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Faenza.” 

This  result  was  not  arrived  at  without 
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a  war  of  words ;  for  M.  d’ Asmara,  Napo¬ 
leon  said,  had  the  impudence  to  offer  live 
millions  in  money  and  three  in  poods, 
while  Bonaparte  bepan  by  asking  forty 
millions,  ten  of  them  in  kind.  However, 
the  crafty  Roman  applied  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  commissioners,  and  gained  from 
them  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  French,  under  present  circumstances,  1 
to  march  on  Rome.  Hence,  Napoleon  j 
could  only  sack  the  twenty  millions  by  j 
making  a  night  march  on  Ravenna,  which 
brouplit  the  negotiator  to  his  senses.  In 
addition  to  the  money,  Bonaparte  seized  1 
two  hundre<l  bronze  guns,  eight  thousand  | 
firelocks,  and  a  large  q^uantity  of  ammu-  j 
nition,  which  fully  paid  the  expenses  ofj 
the  exfwjdition.  Turning  his  attention  to  i 
more  pressing  aftairs,  it  is  quite  refreshing  1 
to  find  Bonajtarte  writing  to  General  Des- ; 
pinoy  at  Milas :  “  Do  not  go  to  sleep  | 
among  the  pleasures  of  Milan,  and,  above 
all,  do  not  write  letters  to  .turn  the  head 
of  our  poor  chief  of  the  staff ;  for,  since 
you  have  told  him  about  a  pretty  actress 
who  awaits  him  at  Milan,  he  is  dying  of  im¬ 
patience  to  get  there.”  Before  long  the 
r  I'cnch  and  Austrians  came  into  collision 
again  at  Borghetto,  where  the  latter  re¬ 
ceived  a  tremendous  thrashing,  as  usual. 
From  the  report  to  the  Directory  we  may 
quote  the  following,  reminding  us  of  our 
own  Guards  in  the  Crimea: 

“  Claude  Roche,  rifleman  in  the  second  com- 


sand  men,  w’hile  he  had  himself  only  forty- 
four  thousand  to  oppose  them.  Hence, 
he  is  very  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  his 
own  reinforcements,  and  writes  to  the 
Directory  in  the  most  pressing  manner, 
though  without  any  favorable  result.  All 
this  time  his  eye  was  turned  covcteously 
towards  Genoa,  and  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  M.  Faypoult,  envoy  of  the 
French  Republic  in  that  city,  we  regard 
as  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  : 

“  Genoa’s  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  for  two 
rea-sons:  First,  The  Austrians  arc  being  rein¬ 
forced,  and  I  shall  soon  have  a  battle  ;  if  a  con¬ 
queror,  I  shall  have  Mantua,  and  then  a  corpo¬ 
ral’s  guard  will  be  worth  the  presence  of  an 
army  at  Genoa.  Secondly,  The  ideas  of  the 
Executive  1  Hrectory  do  not  appear  to  me  fixed 
eh  It  has  ordered  me  to  demand  the  contri- 
ution,  but  it  has  not  prescribed  any  political 
operation.  I  have  sent  off  a  messenger  extra¬ 
ordinary  with  your  letter,  and  have  asked  for 
orders,  which  I  shall  receive  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  next  month.  Between  whiles,  forget  all 
the  causes  of  complaint  we  have  against  (ienoa. 
Make  them  understand  you  and  I  no  longer  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  matter,  since  they  have  sent  M. 

I  Spinola  to  Paris.  Tell  them  we  arc  very  pleas- 
I  ed  with  their  choice,  and  that  it  is  a  guarantee 
i  to  us  of  their  good  intentions.  Tell  them  posi- 
!  tively  that  I  was  very  satisfied  with  the  mea  - 
!  surcs  they  took  as  regards  M.  Gerola ;  in  short, 

'  forget  no  circumstance  which  may  cause  hope 
'  to  arise  again  in  the  heart  of  the  Senate  of 
;  Genoa,  and  keep  them  lulled  in  security  till  the 
!  moment  of  awakening.” 


pany  of  the  eleventh  half-brigade  of  light  infant-  | 
ry,  was  the  first  to  leap  into  the  enemy’s  en-  ! 
trenchments,  killed  the  officer,  and  without  [ 
waiting  to  take  his  watch  or  plunder  him,  seiz-  i 
ed  his  saber,  killed  an  Austrian,  and  took  three 
prLsoners.  Jean  Gerin,  of  the  same  company,  ^ 
aimc<l  his  firelock  at  twelve  Austrians :  it  miss-  ; 
ed  fire ;  he  rushed  upon  them  with  his  drawn  | 
saber,  cut  off  the  arm  of  tlie  first,  and  the  others  | 
fell  on  their  knees  a.sking  for  quarter.  Ar-  j 
dienne,  sub-lieutenant  in  the  same  company,  the 
same  man  who  at  Borghetto  took  the  thirteen- 
pounder,  was  always  present  in  the  entrench¬ 
ments  at  the  head  of  his  riflemen,  animating 
them  by  his  noble  example.” 

In  the  mean  while  the  siege  of  Mantua 
was  being  pushed  on,  although  it  was  a ' 
novelty  in  warfare  that  Seruricr  had  only  | 
seven  thousand  men  to  blockade  at  least  j 
ten  thousand.  Hence,  the  Austrians  m.ade 
repeated  sallies,  in  which  they  were  al- 1 
ways  defeated  ;  but  they  hoped  to  be  soon  i 
relieved,  for  strong  reinforcements  were 
being  pushed  on  to  join  Wfirmser.  Na- 
poleuu  estimates  these  at  sixty-seven  tbou- 


By  this  time  General  Bonaparte  con¬ 
sidered  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  government  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  at  Castiglione  he  gives  an 
awful  rap  on  the  knuckles  to  a  citizen 
(iarreau,  who  had  dared  to  make  a  requi¬ 
sition  to  tJeneral  Vaubois,  contrary  to  in¬ 
structions.  1'he  conclusion  of  the  letter 
is  in  Bon.aparte’8  most  nervous  style : 
“  When  you  were  a  representative  of  the 
people,  you  had  unlimited  powers :  all  the 
world  made  it  a  duty  to  obey  you.  Now, 
you  are  a  government  oommissioner,  in¬ 
vested  with  great  authority,  but  positive 
instructions  regulate  your  conduct ;  so  ad¬ 
here  to  them.  I  know  that  you  w  ill  re- 

f)cat  the  statement  that  *  I  shall  behave 
ike  Dumouriez it  is  clear  that  a  general 
who  has  the  presumption  to  command  the 
army  a  government  has  confided  to  him, 
and  to  give  orders  without  the  decree  of 
the  commis-sioners,  can  only  be  a  traitor.” 
But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  to  display  his  wondrous  stra- 
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tcpp  ability,  and  by  deserting  the  siet»e 
of  Mantua  and  abandoning  his  forty  gnns, 
gain  the  most  daring  victory  the  world’s 
history  has  ever  yet  known.  But  we 
must  tell  the  story  in  the  hero’s  own 
|K)werful  language : 

“  llEAD-QrAKTEItS,  CaSTIGUOXE,  J 
Aug.  24tl^  1796.  i' 

“  CmzKS  Directors  :  Militarj'  events  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession  since 
the  eleventh,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
write  to  you  before.  Some  days  back,  the  twenty 
UiOiisand  men  sent  by  the  army  of  tlie  Rhine  to 
the  Austrian  army  had  arrived,  which  number, 
added  to  the  numerous  recruits  drawn  from  the 
interior  of  Austria,  rendered  this  army  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous.  The  opinion  was  generally 
spread  that  tlie  Austrians  would  soon  be  in 
Milan.  On  tlie  eleventh,  at  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  General  Massena's  division  was  attacked 
a  verj’  large  force :  it  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
valuable  post  of  La  Corona.  At  the  same  time, 
a  division  of  hflecn  thoasand  Austrians  attack¬ 
ed  Sauret's  division  at  Salo,  and  occupied  this 
essential  post  Brigadier-General  Guicn,  with 
six  hundred  men  of  the  hflecnth  demi-brigadc 
of  light  infantry,  shut  himself  up  in  a  large 
house  at  Salo,  and  braved  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  who  surrounded  him.  Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral  Rusca  was  wounded.  At  the  same  time  a 
body  of  Austrians  fell  uimn  Brescia,  surprised 
four  companies  I  had  left  there,  and  took  two 
generals  and  several  field-officers  who  had  re¬ 
mained  liehind  in  sick-quarters.  General  Sau- 
rct's  division,  which  should  have  covered  Brescia, 
fell  back  on  Desenzano.  In  these  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances,  pressed  by  a  numerous  army  which 
the  advantages  it  gained  must  necessarily  em¬ 
bolden,  I  felt  I  must  adopt  a  vast  plan.  The 
enemy,  by  descending  from  the  Tyrol  by  Brescia 
and  the  Adige,  placed  me  in  the  center.  If  my 
army  was  too  weak  to  face  two  armies,  it  could 
defeat  them  in  detail,  ami  by  my  position  I  was 
between  them.  It  was  therefore  possible,  by  a 
rapid  retreat,  to  surround  the  enemy's  division 
which  had  arrived  at  Brescia,  take  it  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  utterly  defeat  it,  and  then  return  to 
the  Mincio  and  force  W  iirmser  back  into  the 
Tyrol.  But,  to  execute  this  project,  I  must 
raise  the  siege  of  Mantua — which  was  almost 
taken — in  twenty-four  hours,  and  abandon  forty 
guns,  and  then  recross  the  Mincio  and  not  give 
the  enemy's  divisions  time  to  effect  a  junction. 
Fortune  smiled  on  this  project,  and  the  battle  of 
Desenzano,  the  two  combats  of  Salo,  and  the 
battles  of  Ixmato  and  Castiglione,  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  it” 

This  scheme  X  apoJeon  cArried  out  with 
wondrous  [wtH-ision.  On  the  thirteenth 
a  desperate  combat  took  place,  in  which 
the  Austrians  lost  six  hundred  men  on 
the  battle  field,  and  six  hundred  prisoners. 
On  the  fourteenth  Augerau  entered  Bres¬ 


cia  and  seizeil  upon  all  the  enemy’s  maga¬ 
zines,  while  on  the  fifteenth  the  position 
of  the  army  was  imperiled  by  the  coward¬ 
ly  conduct  of  General  Valette,  who  ran 
away  from  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  eight¬ 
een  hundred  men.  Bonaparte,  however, 
soon  cashiered  him,  and  made  preparations 
for  the  coming  battle.  On  the  sixteenth 
the  wonderful  battle  of  Castiglione  took 
place,  which  we  must  describe  in  Bona¬ 
parte’s  own  words : 

“  The  sixteenth,  at  daybreak,  wo  found  our¬ 
selves  face  to  face.  General  Guicn,  who  was  on 
our  left,  was  to  attack  Salo.  General  Massena 
was  in  the  center  to  attack  Ixniato,  and  General 
Augereau  on  the  right  menaced  Castiglione. 
The  enemy,  instead  of  being  attacked,  attacked 
General  Massena’s  vanguard  at  Lonato.  It  was 
already  surrounded,  and  General  Pijon  captured, 
and  the  enemy  had  even  taken  three  horse- 
artillery  guns.  I  then  formed  the  eighteenth 
demi- brigade  and  the  Uiirty -second  in  close 
columns  of  battalion,  and  while  we  advanced  at 
quick-march  to  pierce  the  enemy,  they  tried  to 
surround  as.  Tliis  maneuver  appeareil  to  me 
a  certain  guarantee  of  victory.  Mass6na  merely 
sent  some  skirmishers  to  the  enemy’s  wings  to 
retard  his  progress.  The  first  column,  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Lonato,  forced  tlie  enemy.  The  fifteenth 
regimiRit  of  Dragoons  charged  the  Ilulans,  re¬ 
captured  our  guns,  and  delivered  General  Pijon. 
In  an  instant  the  enemy  was  scattered.  He  tried 
to  fall  back  on  the  Mincio.  I  ordered  my  aide- 
de-camp,  Brigadier  Junot,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  my  company  of  the  Guides  to  pursui' 
the  enemy,  gain  the  start  at  Desenzano,  and  so 
force  him  to  retire  on  Salo.  On  arriving  there, 
he  found  Colonel  Bender  with  a  portion  of  his 
regiment  of  Hulans,  which  he  charginl.  But 
Junot,  not  wishing  to  amuse  himself  by  charg¬ 
ing  the  tail,  made  a  turn  to  the  right,  attacked 
the  rcHmcnt  in  front,  wounded  the  colonel 
whom  he  wished  to  take  prisoner,  when  he  was 
himself  surrounded,  and,  after  having  killed  six 
with  his  own  hand,  was  ridden  down,  thrown 
into  a  ditch,  and  received  six  saber-cuts,  none 
of  which,  I  trust,  will  prove  mortal.  The  ene¬ 
my  effected  his  retreat  on  Salo  •  but  as  the  town 
was  ours,  this  division  wnnacred  about  the 
mountains,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  cap¬ 
tured.  During  this  time  the  intrepid  Augereau 
had  marched  on  Castiglione  and  taken  the 
village.  During  the  entire  <lay  he  kept  his 
ground  against  forces  double  Ids  own.  The 
elite  of  the  Austrian  army  was  there :  it  received 
reiafurcementg  thrice.  The  resistance  was  vain : 
they  wore  obli^l  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  and 
fly  before  our  uapetuous  soldiers.  ” 

The  enemy  lost  on  this  memorable  day 
twenty  puna,  two  thousand  to  three  thon- 
sand  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  four 
thousand  prisoners,  amonp  whom  were 
three  generals.  The  next  day  Bonaparte 
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was  in  great  peril  at  Lonato,  from  which 
he  only  escaped  hy  his  rare  presence  of 
mind.  A  flag  came  in  while  he  was  there, 
summoning  the  commandant  of  Lonato 
to  surrender,  because  he  was  surrounded. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  scattered  divisions 
of  the  Austrians  had  reassembled,  and 
wished  to  cut  their  way  through.  Ilona- 
parte  w'as  greatly  embarrassed,  for  he  had 
only  twelve  hundred  men  at  his  disposal ; 
but  he  sent  for  the  messenger,  ordered  his 
eves  to  be  unbandaged,  and  told  him  that 
if  his  general  entertained  the  presumption 
of  capturing  the  Commander-in-chief  he 
need  only  advance ;  and  added  that,  un¬ 
less  the  division  laid  down  its  arms  within 
eight  minutes,  he  would  grant  no  quarter. 
The  whole  column  laid  down  its  arms  im¬ 
mediately  on  hearing  that  the  terrible 
Boney  was  so  close.  They  were  in  a 
strength  of  four  thousand  infantry,  two 
guns,  and  fifty  cavalry.  The  next  day 
tlie  contest  was  renewed,  aiul  resulted  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Austrians.  Justly 
might  Bonaparte  pride  himself  on  the 
result. 

“In  five  days,  then,  another  campaign  has  been 
finished.  W  iirmscr  has  lost  in  these  five  days 
seventy  field-guns,  all  his  infantry  caissons, 
twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  prisoners, 
six  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded;  and 
nearly  all  his  troops  came  from  the  Rhine.  In¬ 
dependent  of  this,  a  large  portion  of  his  army 
is  dispersed,  and  we  continually  make  prisoners 
during  the  pursuiL  Wc  have  lost,  for  our  part, 
thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  two  thousand 
killed  and  wounded.  All  the  soldiers,  officers, 
and  gcncTals  have  displayed  under  these  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances  a  great  amount  of  bravery.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  trinmjihs  Na- 
olcon  has  family  disturbances  to  fatigue 
is  mind.  Thus,  in  writing  Carnot,  he 
begs  him  to  look  after  his  young  brotlier, 
a  commissary  of  war  at  ^larseilles,  who 
proceeded  to  Paris  without  leave.  He 
complains  that  this  youth  (evidently 
Lucion)  has  al  wa}’8  had  a  mania  for  politics, 
and  begs  he  may  be  sent  to  the  anny  of 
the  North  to  keep  him  quiet.  But  it 
roves  how  critical  his  own  position  mast 
ave  been  when  he  is  forced  to  swallow 
his  enormous  pride,  and  write  to  Carnot : 
“  If  there  be  in  France  a  single  man,  pure 
and  of  good  faith,  who  can  suspect  my 
political  opinions,  and  venture  any  doubts 
as  to  my  conduct,  I  will  renounce  at  that 
moment  the  pleasure  of  serving  my  coun¬ 
try.  Two  or  three  months  of  obscurity 
will  calm  envy,  reestablish  my  health,  and 
VOL.  XLV.— NO.  17. 


put  me  in  a  position  to  fill  with  greater 
advantage  the  confidential  posts  the  gov¬ 
ernment  may  wish  to  intrust  to  me.  It 
was  only  that  I  left  Paris  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  that  enabled  me  to  render  great 
services  to  the  Republic.  When  the 
moment  has  arrived,  it  will  only  be  by 
leaving  the  army  of  Italy  opportunely 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  devote  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  the  defense  of  the  Republic. 
Tlie  great  art  of  government  should  be 
not  to  let  men  grow  old.  On  entering  on 
a  public  career,  I  adopted  as  my  principle. 
Every  thing  for  my  country.”  Almost 
simultaneously  he  sends  the  Executive 
Directory  the  following  estimate  of  the 
generals  he  has  under  his  command : 

“  I  believe  it  useful.  Citizen  Directors,  to  give 
you  my  opinion  of  the  officers  employed  in 
this  army.  You  will  see  there  are  very  few  who 
can  be  of  any  use  to  me.  Bertiurk  ;  Talents, 
activity,  courage,  character:  all  for  himseIC 
Avoekeau  :  Much  character,  courage,  firmness, 
activity ;  is  accustomed  to  war,  loved  by  the 
soldiers,  fortunate  in  his  operations.  Massena  : 
Active,  indefatigable,  has  boldness,  quick  percep¬ 
tion,  and  promptitude  in  deciding.  Sekckiek  : 
Fights  likes  a  soldier,  takes  nothing  on  himself, 
firm,  has  no  brilliant  opinion  of  his  troops :  is 
sickly.  Despisoy  :  Hesitating,  no  activity,  no 
boldness ;  is  not  fit  for  war,  not  loved  by  the 
soldiers,  and  docs  not  fight  with  his  head.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  is  haughty,  and  possesses  some  sense 
and  healthy  political  opinions.  Good  to  com¬ 
mand  at  home.  Sauret:  Good,  a  very  good 
soldier,  not  educated  enough  for  a  general ;  not 
at  all  successfql.  Abbatucci  :  not  fit  to  com- 
m-md  a  sergeant’s  guard.  Gakxier,  Meisier, 
Casabianca  ;  Incapables ;  not  worthy  to  com¬ 
mand  a  battalion  in  a  war  so  active  and  serious 
as  this.  Macouart  :  A  worthy  man,  but  no 
talent,  although  sharp.  Gaultier:  Fit  for  an 
officer :  lias  never  had  any  experience  of  war.” 

And  here  we  must  reluctantly  stop,  not 
for  w.mt  of  matter,  but  out  of  considenition 
for  our  other  collaborateurs  on  Bentley^ 
whose  pages  wc  might  ea.sily  fill  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  this  w'onderful  book  of  seven 
hundred  pages.  We  trust,  however,  that 
our  extracts  will  go  far  to  prove  that  this 
is  the  most  important  woi^  issued  from 
any  press  since  the  Wellington  Di^patcMt^, 
side  by  side  with  which  these  volum»*g 
must  range  in  every  well-regulated  library. 
Strange  to  say,  though,  this  ^lublication, 
while  increasing  our  admiraticn  for  the 
great  man  who  dragged  France  out  of 
the  mire,  has  lessened  our  respect  for  the 
individual,  for  it  proves  that  Napoleon 
was  made  of  the  common  day  after  all 
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We  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  astounding  combinations, 
which  introduced  an  entirely  new  system 
of  warfare  ;  but  we  feel,  involuntarily,  a 
shudder  at  the  cold-blooded  pertinacity 
with  which  he  extorted  money  for  the  use 
of  the  languishing  Republic.  While  he 
was  shooting  men  for  stealing  a  bottle  of 
wine,  he  was,  himself,  an  arch-thief ;  and 
no  prince,  who  once  entered  his  web, 
could  escape  without  a  severe  squeeze. 
Every  article  of  value  that  could  be  wrung 
from  these  helpless  victims  was  hurried 
off  to  Paris  to  swell  the  reputation  of  the 
conqueror,  and,  so  long  as  he  could  keep 
the  Directory  in  good  humor,  he  cared 
little  for  any  violation  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions.  Perhaps,  however,  this  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  system :  the  principles  of 
equality  and  fraternity  required  due  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  Napoleon,  who  had  by  this 
time  formed  his  ambitious  plans,  could 
have  hit  on  no  better  scheme  to  disgust 
the  world  with  republican  principles.  vVe 
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do  not  find  that  he  enriched  himself  at  all 
by  these  imjwsitions  on  the  weaker  instru¬ 
ments  that  came  across  his  path  only  to 
be  crushed  and  thrown  away ;  let  us,  then, 
hope  that  he  wished  to  teach  the  world  a 
severe  lesson  as  to  the  fallacy  of  republi¬ 
can  doctrines — and  if  so,  he  certainly  was 
quite  successful. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  of  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  present  Emperor  for  the  con¬ 
scientiousness  with  which  he  has  reproduc¬ 
ed  the  letters  of  his  great  uncle.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  suppress  those  portions 
of  the  correspondence  which  w’eighed 
heavily  on  Napoleon’s  character,  but  he 
has  acted  the  wiser  part  in  printing  those 
letters  just  as  they  were  w'ritten.  The 
effect  will  be  only  the  greater,  for,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  eminent  services  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  rendered  his  country,  we 
can  willingly  condone  his  weaknesses,  and 
grant  that,  “  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we 
ne’er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.” 


From  Colbnrn’i  New  Monthlj. 

SANITY  AND  rNSANITY;  OR,  WHO  IS  SANE? 


So  serious  are  the  consequences  of  au¬ 
thoritatively  pronouncing  a  person  to  be 
insane,  that,  undoubtedly,  such  a  step 
should  be  the  result  only  of  most  perfect 
and  painful  conviction.  To  confine  a 
man’s  person  and  seize  his  property  are 
formidable  proceedings,  and  if  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  be  not  a  lunatic  at  their  commence¬ 
ment  he  aMuredly  will  be  at  their  conclu¬ 
sion.  But  while  we  can  readily  join  the 
general  outcry  against  a  hasty  decision  on 
such  a  point  as  a  man’s  sanity,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  number  of  luna¬ 
tics  in  the  world  is  greatly  understated. 
Reader,  insane  men  and  women  are  round 
and  about  you  in  every  direction.  They 
do  not  howl  and  scream,  they  need  no 
strait-waistcoats  or  confinement,  but  they 
require,  nevertheless,  to  be  treated  as 
lunatics  both  for  their  own  and  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  good. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  law  the  fulfillment 
of  which  can  be  traced  with  such  terrible 
distinctness  as  that  which  visits  upon  the 
children  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  Of 
course  the  denunciation  is  not  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  literally.  It  would  not  be  true 
that  u^n  every  child  of  a  family  de¬ 
scended  the  curse  of  a  broken  constitu¬ 
tion,  either  mental  or  bodily,  the  infirmity 
or  the  vice  of  one  or  both  of  its  parents. 
The  statement,  like  others  of  its  charac¬ 
ter,  is  a  general  statement,  and  so  viewed, 
is  it  not  mdeed  incontrovertible  ?  Stand 
forth,  miserable  infant,  rendered  an  object 
of  horror  even  now  by  disease,  and 
doomed  to  perpetual  wretchedness  during 
a  mercifully  short  life  through  the  profli- 
gwy  or  folly  of  thy  father  or  thy  mother. 
The  same  pangs  which  thy  father’s  vice 
entailed  upon  him,  torture  thee,  though 
thou  knowest  nothing  of  the  errors  which 
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marked  his  career.  Stand  forth,  poor, ' 
weak,  shivering  child,  upon  whom  con¬ 
sumption  has  alreaily  begun  its  work,  and 
say :  “  Behold  in  me  the  result  of  my 
mother’s  frivolity,  vanity,  or  inditference !”  | 
The  world  knows  how  some  particular 
disease,  or  infirmity,  or  defect,  seems  to 
have  laid  its  unyielding  clutch  upon  some  ; 
particular  family.  During  all  remem- ! 
l)rance  it  has  had  its  eyes,  so  to  speak,  on  ; 
this  devoted  race,  selecting  now  the 
strongest,  now  the  weakest  member,  but 
always  implacable  and  ever  unsatisfied,  j 
And  minor  evils  equally  with  greater  may 
be  traced  from  parent  to  child.  We  can 
read  a  tale  in  this  boy’s  lack-lustre  eye.  It 
bespeaks  a  feebleness  of  mind — just  as 
does  his  slight  frame,  of  body,  which 
must  have  a  painful  explanation.  Yes, 
we  find  that  his  father  passed  premature¬ 
ly  to  the  grave,  not  simply  ruined  his 
own  health  imd  peace,  but  imparted  per- 
jK'tiial  weakness  and  pain  to  the  poor  in¬ 
fant  on  whose  face  he  just  looked  ere  he 
•lied.  The  vice  reveled  in,  the  passion 
indulged,  had  raised  a  torturing  fiend 
who  would  not  be  content  with  the  misery 
and  death  of  one  victim.  Another,  and 
another,  and  another  must  gasp  and  groan 
as  p.art  of  the  jwjn.alty  of  tins  man’s  trans¬ 
gression.  The  sorrow  must  wiml  its  way 
downwards  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  and  when  even  the  memory  of  the 
originator  of  the  evil  will  have  departed, 
that  evil  may  still  flourish  among  his  ill- 
starred  descendants. 

It  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  that  there  is  no  innate  sin,  and 
that  the  new-lwrn  babe  is  pure  and  per¬ 
fect  SIS  the  angels  in  heaven.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  idea,  but  we  are  surprised  that  it  can 
be  entertained.  We  may  note  in  a  child, 
at  a  very  early  age,  defects  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  parents.  The  passion  of  the 
father,  or  the  capriciousness  of  the  mother, 
may  be  clearly  traced  at  a  period  when  ex¬ 
ample  or  training  can  have  had  but  trifling 
effect.  And  it  has  always  appeared  to  us 
a  most  powerful  ground  of  remonstrance 
to  parents  against  evil  in  themselves,  that 
this  evil  will  almost  inevitably  be  the  por¬ 
tion  of  their  children.  The  man  who 
might  bo  quite  deaf  to  any  appeal  or  soli¬ 
citation  in  regard  to  bis  own  welfare,  who 
might  bo  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  his  vicious  course  entailing  upon 
himself  broken  health  and  peace,  and 
premature  gray  hairs,  might  be  touched 
with  the  thought  that  long  after  he  shall 


have  been  in  his  grave,  one  may  be  living 
in  pain  and  weakness  who  shall  speak  of 
him  as  father  only  to  reproach  his  memory 
and  marvel  at  his  wickedness.  For  though 
none  dare  complain  of  a  divine  law,  who 
shall  deny  the  apparent  hardship  of  the 
child  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  parent  ? 
That  in  some  way  or  other  the  injustice 
will  be  repaired  no  one  shall  doubt,  but 
with  reference  to  present  consequences,  it 
seems  hard  and  bitter  that  a  child  should 
be  brought  into  the  world  whose  feeble 
intellect  shall  be  a  portrayal  of  the  father’s 
basely  weakened  energies,  whose  strong 
tendency  to  evil  shall  be  the  counterpart 
of  its  parent’s  vice,  and  whose  crippled  or 
diseased  frame  shall  owe  its  infirmity  and 
suffering  to  the  destructive  habits  of  one 
or  other  of  those  to  whom  it  owes  its 
birth.  The  up-hill  path  of  every  one  of 
us  in  this  world  is  so  steep  and  wearisome, 
from  various  causes,  that  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  marked  reason  to  turn  a 
sorrowful  eye  to  the  memory  of  parents 
the  l>ang  is  great  indeed.  In  this  paper 
we  are  dealing  with  ills  of  the  mind, 
though  they  are  so  inseparably  connected 
with  evil  tenants  of  the  heart  and  miseries 
of  the  body,  that  of  necessity  we  have 
to  allude  to  all  sources  of  sorrow.  The 
child’s  intellect  takes  its  character  from 
the  intellect  of  one  of  its  parents,  or  the 
minds  of  the  parents  conjointly.  Here, 
then,  too  often  is  the  origin  of  mischief. 
We  have  a  diseased,  or  a  feeble,  or  a  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive  foundation.  The  machin¬ 
ery  is  disordered  from  the  outset,  and 
fortunate  will  it  be  if  even  its  present  in¬ 
efficient  working  can  be  continued  without 
further  diminution. 

Whether  this  last  hope  will  bo  realized 
will  depend  mainly  on  the  training  which 
the  child  may  receive.  And  here  there  is 
ground  to  apprehend  that  the  evil  in¬ 
fluence  which  has  already  affected  it  will 
aggravate  the  existing  injury.  A  child 
bom,  so  to  speak,  with  a  weighty  charge 
against  one  or  both  of  its  parents,  will 
scarcely,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
escape  further  contamination  while  under 
their  care.  So  satisfied  are  we  that  pa¬ 
rents  are  the  worst  guardians  of  their 
children,  that  we  fully  believe  a  vast 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  child¬ 
ren,  if  at  the  age  of  about  two  years 
they  were  arbitrarily  taken  from  their 
parents,  and  saw  them  for  the  future  only 
at  rare  intervals  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Doubtless  there  would  be  a  great 
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outcry  against  such  a  course,  but  we  are  |  regard  to  the  future.  Tlie  w'orld,  with 
inclined  to  think  that  when  its  results  its  toils  and  troubles,  its  excitements,  its 
came  to  view,  opinions  regarding  it  would  joys,  its  sorrows,  has  yet  to  come.  The 
be  greatly  changed.  Referring  exclusive-  battle  of  life  has  to  be  fought—^that  teni- 
ly  to  ills  of  the  mind,  is  it  not  manifest  bly  fierce  struggle  which  somehow  seems 
that  while  the  intellect  shall  know  no  to  grow  more  angry,  more  exhausting, 
healthier  atmosphere  than  that  in  which  every  year  that  this  burdened  and  groan- 
it  was  born,  it  is  scarce  likely  to  improve  ?  ing  world  rolls  on — has  to  be  sustained 
Tlie  mental  feebleness  of  this  child,  re-  wdth  unflinching  spirit  and  unyielding 
suiting  from  its  father’s  semi-imbecility,  energy,  and  woe  be  to  him  whose  strength 
has  but  a  poor  chance  of  finding  vigor,  shall  fail  him  at  the  outset,  and  whose 
and  freedom,  and  strength,  while  it  shall  limbs  shall  sink  through  fear  and  feeble- 
drink  only  of  the  disordered  fountain  ness  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
which  has  been  the  source  of  its  existing  fray. 

woes.  The  disease  laden  locality  where  Having  thus  traced  the  mind  from  its 
some  fatal  ailment  is  rife  surely  can  not  origin  until  the  time  wdien  it  will  1m> 
be  the  s|)ot  about  which  to  linger  in  search  rapidly  freeing  itself  from  control,  and 
of  health.  We  fly  from  the  region  to  longing  to  range,  unrestrained  by  guide, 
whose  impurity  we  believe  we  owe  the  guardian,  or  counselor,  in  any  direction 
fever  which  consumes  us.  And  why  should  whithersoever  it  m.ay  be  inclined  to  travel, 
it  be  thought  only  just,  and  right,  and  it  wdll  be  desirable  to  employ  a  brief 
natural  for  the  child  to  remain  within  the  space  in  examining  its  constitution.  Vast 
full  control  of  the  ruinous  influence  which  volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject, 
it  has  already  so  much  cause  to  shrink  but  for  all  practical  pur|>oses  a  few  words 
from  with  horror  ?  The  great  purj»ose  will  suffice.  Three  active  influences  con* 
for  which  every  being  is  brought  into  this  stituto  the  human  mind — the  judgment, 
world  is  to  exalt  its  Creator’s  glory  and  i  the  affections,  and  the  will.  And  you  can 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  What  human  hardly  indulge  in  a  more  delightful  ilream 
relationship  shall  interfere  with  that  purer  (alas  !  that  it  should  only  be  a  dream  !) 
and  brighter  relationship  wdiich  exists  with  than  that  of  the  mind,  pure  and  undiin- 
the  Father  of  all  ?  What  human  claims  !  med.  Imagine  the  judgment  ever  vigor- 
shall  thwart  the  claims  which  Ilc;iven  ous,  untiring,  and  acute  in  the  seeking 
puts  forth  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  after  truth,  the  affections  always  stimulat- 
one  thing  is  paramount — the  perfect  bend-  ing  the  endeavor,  and  the  will  eagerly 
ing  of  the  knee  to  the  Everlasting  King  ?  clutching  the  glorious  prize.  Degraded 
Those  who  urge  a  parent’s  affection  as  an  .and  fallen  as  it  is,  the  mind  is  still  a 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  separation  of  wonderful  thing.  In  the  shortest  space 
parent  and  child,  advocate  a  divided  of  time  it  can  sweep  from  Creation’s 
allegi.aDce.  They  are  not  true  and  loyal  dawm  until  the  moment  now  present.  It 
enough  to  the  Master  whom  they  profess  can  fling  itself  upon  tho  period  when  all 
to  serve,  to  keep  back  from  him  not  one  was  chaos,  and  tho  earth  was  without  form 
thing  which  they  possess.  There  is  no  and  void,  and  then  with  lightning  swifl- 
denying  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  ness  it  can  pass  onward  through  interven- 
child  that  it  should  be  taken  from  its  ing  ages,  surveying  the  world’s  progress 
parents,  but  those  parents  love  it  too  well  and  its  Author’s  work,  even  to  the  day 
to  allow  of  tho  child’s  good  or  Heaven’s  and  hour  now  in  existence.  And  the 
glory  being  the  first  points  for  coiisidcra-  range  of  thought  stops  not  hero.  With- 
tion.  out  the  leiist  sensation  of  fatigue  .again 

We  are  not  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  will  the  intellect  spring  to  labor.  What 
training  which  a  mentally  w'eak  or  disor-  is  this  W'orld  ?  Those  worlds  around  and 
dered  child  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  about  us,  whence  are  they  ?  A  system 
its  parents  will  be  of  a  character,  to  repair  surpassingly  wonderful  —  a  system  too 
the  mischief  it  has  already  suffered.  Be  stupendous,  indeed,  for  the  mind  to  mea- 
it  remarked  that  wo  are  not  s^ieaking  of  sure,  but  not  so  stupendous  that  admira- 
alisolute  insanity,  we  are  alluding  to  a  tion  is  paralyzed  by  awe — breaks  upon 
state  of  miml  which  may  be  mot  with  the  view.  Yet  tho  intellectual  eye  is 
constantly  in  youth,  where  there  is  suffi-  unsatisfied ;  it  does  but  brighten  as  it 
cient  feebleness,  irritability,  or  disease,  to  proceeds  with  its  ennobling  task.  An- 
Buggost  to  a  diBuerning  eye  anxiety  in  other  field  of  thought  is  immediately 
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entered — the  Future — Heaven — Eternity.  I 
At  last  the  mind  halts.  A  dread  seiiscs  < 
it.  Shall  the  Infinite  be  inquired  of  by  | 
the  Finite?  Yes,  in  one  sense  He  may,  I 
and  in  one  sense  He  can,  even  by  him  I 
whom  He  made  in  his  own  ima^e.  Aided  , 
by  Revelation,  the  intellectual  eye  gains 
even  a  glimpse  of  eternity.  The  mind 
rises  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space, 
and  a  vision,  too  glorious  to  be  beheld 
but  for  a  moment,  opens  to  its  longing 
gar,e,  and  furnishes  a  faint  shadow  of  things 
Iwyond  the  grave.  And  if  the  mind  be 
thus  still  so  far  worthy  and  beautiful  in 
its  disordered  and  fallen  condition,  con¬ 
ceive  the  majesty  which  it  M'ould  attain 
if  its  vigor  were  unimpaired  and  its 
purity  untaniished.  If  the  judgment 
never  failed  in  its  search  after  wis«iom,Mf 
the  affections  never  placed  themselves  in 
antagonism  to  the  judgment,  and  if  the 
will  never  hesitated  to  follow  implicitly 
the  course  the  judgment  -dictated,  we 
should,  indeed,  realize  heaven  on  earth, 
paradise  wojild  begin  this  side  the  grave, 
and  in  all  the  wide  world  would  not  be 
found  one  disloyal  servant  of  the  Univer¬ 
sal  King. 

Alas !  to  turn  from  this  animating  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  point  we  have  immediately  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  very  circumstance  that  the 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  thus  “fearfully 
.and  wonderfully  made,”  renders  it  terribly 
liable  to  <li8t>.asc  and  decay.  It  may  be 
assailed  through  ills  of  the  body,  which, 
affecting  the  brain,  as  the  abode  of  the 
mind  while  in  the  body,  will  disturb  and 
disorder  the  intellectual  faculties.  Here 
there  is  one  great  source  of  mischief. 
We  have  touched  upon  the  original  evil 
of  a  weak  or  morbidly  sensitive  intellect 
received  from  parents ;  we  have  traced 
this  defective  machinery  through  boyhood ; 
now  we  have  to  purvey  it  standing  alone, 
free  and  independent.  What  w’ill  be  the 
habits  of  body  which  such  a  mind  will  be 
likely  to  choose  ?  They  will  not  be  of  a 
very  wholesome  character,  we  fear.  Will 
intemperance,  late  hours,  debauchery, 
form  any  ])ortion  of  them  ?  If  so,  we 
can  pretty  well  foretell  the  consequences, 
and  shall  presently  specify  a  few  of  them. 

Again :  the  mind  is  open  to  direct 
assault.  Morbid  excitement  of  any  kind 
is  a  terrible  foe  to  mental  health,  and  a 
powerful  aggravator  of  any  original  evil. 
Trouble,  care,  and  anxiety  are  grim  ene¬ 
mies  which  can  subdue  in  time  the  strong¬ 
est  intellectual  fortress  and  level  it  in  the 


dust.  And  the  very  reverse  of  these  may 
be  dreaded.  Utter  idleness  may  under¬ 
mine  and  unhinge  an  intellect  which  great 
labor  might  have  failed  to  bring  low.  The 
powers,  after  w’aning  through  inaction, 
may  at  length  crumble  through  w'eakness, 
and  the  mind  disturbed,  even  simply  un¬ 
cared  for,  may  soon  exhibit  the  mournful 
spectacle  of  a  mind  destroyed. 

Rut  let  us  enter  a  little  into  detail. 
We  have  said  there  are  many  more  mad 
men  and  women  amongst  us  than  the 
world  acknowledges.  We  mean  that 
many  proceedings  the  folly  or  wdekedness 
of  which  the  world  denounces,  and  which 
cause  so  much  mischief  and  misery,  are 
the  results  of  partial  insanity,  which  is  in 
some  cases  temporary,  in  other  cases  per¬ 
manent.  We  are  survey  in"  an  intellect 
under  the  circumstances  we  have  narrated 
— a  mind  certainly  not  deranged,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  mind  which  was  but 
a  poor  weakly  thing  at  birth,  which  fur¬ 
ther  deteriorated  in  training,  and  which, 
as  years  rolled  on,  fell  still  lower  in  the 
intellectual  scale  through  open  assault  or 
undermining  process.  Now  we  say  that 
the  mind  which  has  suffered  this  train  of 
unfortunate  circumstances  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  mind  disordered  and  un¬ 
hinged,  and  that  its  proceedings,  termed 
eccentricities  or  follies,  should  be  viewed 
as  evidences  of  delusion,  and  be  treated 
accordingly.  The  extremes  of  love  and 
h.atred,  tbe  buoyancy  which  is  ridiculous, 
the  despair  which  is  death,  the  l.gotry 
which  is  mere  barbarism,  the  cruelty  which 
would  be  almost  incredible,  the  frivolity 
w’hich  is  disgraceful,  the  extravagance 
which  is  ruinous,  should  not  be  simply 
visited  with  sweeping  condemnation,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  treatment,  and  possi¬ 
bly  of  cure,  we  should  trace  the  evils  to 
their  source,  and  carefully  study  their 
origin  and  their  progress.  It  will  be 
understood  that  we  are  not  palliating 
offenses  on  the  score  of  their  being  the 
result  of  a  weak  mind  badly  trained  by 
parents,  and  perhaps  worse  treated  by 
Its  owner.  Wo  leave  that  point  now  un¬ 
touched.  Our  assertion  is  confined  to  this 
I that  positive  delusion,  actual  mental 
aberration,  is  much  more  common  than 
!  the  world  cares  to  ascertain,  and  if  there 
j  were  but  one  half  the  pains  taken  to  cure, 

1  and  consequently  to  reform,  the  wrong- 
!  doer  which  are  exhibited  in  the  holding 
him  up  to  scorn  and  the  bringing  him  to 
punishment,  this  world  of  ours  would 
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groan  under  much  less  of  suffering  and 
misery  than  at  present  oppress  it.  In¬ 
stances  of  the  holding  monstrous  fancies 
and  the  committal  even  of  miserable 
follies,  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  almost 
everj'  reader,  and  be  quite  inexplicable 
consistently  with  the  perfect  sanity  of  the 
unhappy  exhibitor.  Men  and  women, 
rational  u|)on  almost  all  points,  may  lie 
upon  one  or  two  points  so  unreasonable, 
so  preposterously  absurd,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  think  otherwise  than  that  from 
some  cause  or  causes  they  are  unable  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  that  one  or  those  two 
points  the  faculties  which  can  deal  healthily 
enough  with  questions  far  more  difficult. 
Again,  persons  who,  when  calm  and  col¬ 
lected,  are  sensible  and  intelligent,  can  be 
thrown  by  circumstances  of  even  trifling 
irritation  into  a  state  which  must  be  j 
and  ought  to  be  pronounced  actual  in-  j 
sanity.  We  repeat  that  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  guilt  of  wrong-doing  com¬ 
mitted  under  such  circumstances,  but  the 
laying  bare  the  true  cause  of  evil  has  all 
to  do  with  its  cure,  and  in  the  cure  of  evil 
even  the  most  favored  and  happiest  among 
us  is  deeply  interested. 

Survey  a  case  of  intemperance.  Argu¬ 
ment  scarcely  ever  avails  here.  No  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  vice  brings  its  penalty  now, 
.and  darkly  shadows  horrors  to  come. 
Prosperity  may  be  exch.anged  for  poverty, 
home  happiness  for  hatr^  of  the  bare 
mention  of  home,  friends  may  in  fancy 
(or  alas !  perhiips  in  reality)  as.sume  the 
face  of  foes,  the  hoe  of  health  may  give 
pl.oce  to  the  tell-tale  aspect  of  excess,  the 
simple  joys  formerly  so  loved  may  now 
utterly  fail  to  please,  the  prattle  of  child¬ 
ren  which  used  to  be  listened  to  with 
such  delight  may  irritate  beyond  bearing, 
all  self-respect  may  disappear,  all  hope  of 
amendment  be  given  up,  and  the  drown¬ 
ing  victim  m.ay  be  actually  glad  wdien  a 
sound  as  of  rushing  waters  sluall  be  in  his 
ears,  and  the  yawning  gulf  shall  receive 
and  close  upon  him. 

Now  is  not  this  a  case  of  madness? 
Shall  we  deal  with  an  unfortunate  so  pos¬ 
sessed  as  though  reason  still  held  sway  ? 
If  recovery  ensue  it  will  be,  as  it  were, 
bv  wrenching  the  mind  into  a  right  con¬ 
dition  by  some  decisive  counter-movement, 
invohdng  a  forced  change  of  habits  as 
great  as  it  maybe  possible  to  effect.  No 
amount  of  persua-sion  will  avail  in  a  case 
of  confirmed  intemperance.  Vigorous 
and  startling  treatment,  involving  an  up- 1 


rooting  of  all  existing  courses,  and  com¬ 
pelling  new  and  active  thoughts,  will  alone 
avail. 

Take  the  case  of  the  gambler.  Shall 
we  talk  mildly  to  the  gambler  and  ask 
him  to  confess  his  folly  ?  He  will  jiossibly 
comply,  and  on  leaving  you  will  return 
straight  to  the  fatal  table.  The  delusion 
is  too  perfect  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  w.ay. 
The  gambler  is  mentally  deranged,  and 
vou  must  deal  with  him  accordingly, 
ilow  deal  with  him  ?  Lock  him  up  in  an 
asylum  ?  That  would  be  better  than 
doing  nothing,  but  it  would  not  much 
advance  a  cure.  No  ;  you  must  apply  a 
mental  blister  in  the  shajie  of  some  per¬ 
fectly  new  counter-attraction.  If  all  other 
means  fail,  take  your  poor  lunatic  on  as 
distant  a  voyage  as  c.an  be  made,  and  set 
him  down  for  years,  if  necessary,  in  some 
locality  where  active  exertion  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  subsistence,  and  thus  drive  all 
thought  of  the  unlawful  pleasure  from  his 
j  mind. 

I  Look  at  a  case  of  another  kind.  Vice 
I  has  fairly  mastered  some  wretched  man. 
He  has  trodden  in  its  paths  so  long  that 
he  has  no  thought  of  leaving  them. 
Whenever  punishment  overtakes  him,  ho 
liears  it  philosophically.  He  has  no  de¬ 
fined  i<lea  of  the  connection  between 
transgression  and  penalty.  He  pursues  a 
certain  course  of  life,  and  now  and  then 
is  unlucky  enough  to  fall  into  trouble. 
Well,  he  must  take  his  chance.  He  must 
live  as  best  he  may,  and  when  he  dies 
there  will  be  an  end  of  him.  His  views, 
his  hojies,  his  ideas,  are  all  comprised 
in  these  few  words. 

Now’  no  remonstrance  will  avail  in  this 
case.  Tlie  reasoning  pow’ers  must  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  crust  which  has  gathered 
over  them  ere  they  can  be  brought  into 
play.  There  may  be  plenty  of  low  cun¬ 
ning,  but  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind 
!  are  utterly  doi-mant.  The  man  can  not 
see,  can  not  underst.and,  that  he  is  such  a 
j  miserable  creature  as  you  describe  him  to 
be.  The  principles  which  you  8.ay  are 
'  necessarily  associated  with  happiness,  ho 
I  know’s  nothing  about.  You  may  punish 
!  such  a  man  perpetually,  but  no  amend- 
\  ment  wdll  follow.  How  are  you  to  deal 
;  with  him  ?  Why,  as  with  a  person  whose 
I  intellect  is  imperfect.  You  must  cast  light 
I  into  th.at  benighted  mind  before  you  be¬ 
gin  to  talk  of  the  things  of  light.  You 
must  gradually  dissolve  the  mist  in  w’hich 
the  intellect  has  been  enveloped.  It  may 
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not  be  literally  true  that  “rij^ht”  now] 
now  means  to  this  man  “  robbing  and  i 
escaping,”  and  “  right  and  wrong”  means  | 
“  robbing  and  being  caught,”  but  it  would 
not  be  very  far  from  correct.  There  is  a 
dead  weight  pressing  U]>on  ids  mind 
which  prevents  him  seeing  the  full  extent 
to  which  right  is  right  and  wrong  is ! 
wrong ;  neither  is  he  capable  of  under-  j 
standing  that  wrong  must  issue  in  wretch- : 
edness  and  right  must  bring  reward,  lie 
is  a  subject  fur  the  philanthropist  to  study 
as  well  as  for  the  judge  to  sentence.  \ 
There  is  an  unfortunate  condition  of 
the  mind  which  forms  the  subject  of  sun- ' 
dry  newspaper  advertisements.  It  is  a  j 
state  entailed  by  bodily  weakness  un- , 
attended  to  and  irresolution  unchecked.  | 
As  we  arc  not  of  the  medical  professiuii, 
we  can  only  hazard  a  suggestion  on  this 
class  of  mental  disorder,  lie  it  observed,  i 
w’e  call  the  evil  “  mental  disorder,”  and 
we  go  on  to  say  that  we  .have  a  strong  ' 
opinion,  if  the  sufferers  and  their  sympa- , 
thizers  were  thus  to  look  the  mischief  in  i 
the  face,  call  it  by  its  right  name,  and  I 
treat  it  appropriately,  a  vast  amount  of 
wretchedness  might  be  speedily  dis[K>sed  ! 
of.  Hut  no,  W’e  have  sueh  terms  as  “  ner¬ 
vousness,”  “  excitement,”  “  debility,”  and 
sueh  like  j»ut  forth  to  cover  actual  though 
mild  insanity.  Xervows  people  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  exhibit  all  sorts  of  follies,  un¬ 
der  the  plea  of  their  nervousness  ;  the  dis¬ 
order  proceeds,  and  at  length,  it  may 
be,  unquestionable  insanity  is  manifested. 
Then,  ])erha|)8,  a  cure  is  attempted,  and 
may  be  effected'  or  not.  Had  proper  re- ! 
medial  measures  been  adopted  at  first, ; 
much  positive  anguish,  anil  possibly  much  > 
permanent  weakness,  might  have  been  , 
prevented.  ' 

There  are  these  curious  cases  of  theft 
without  motive  which  are  worth  a  pass¬ 
ing  remark.  Only  recently  two  elderly  ■ 
maiden  ladies  of  high  respectability  stole 
a  furze  hook,  (of  all  things  in  the  W’orld,)  . 
and  arc  undergoing  imprisonment  in  con- 1 
sequence.  How  are  these  cases  to  be  ex- : 
plained  except  on  the  score  of  partial  in¬ 
sanity  ?  The  habit  of  theft  has  been  in-  j 
dulged  in  probably  through  life  until  it 
has  become  irresistible.  The  moral  sense, 
vigorous  enough,  probably,  on  all  other 
points,  is  powerless  in  checking  this  parti-  j 
cular  enormity.  If  you  want  to  cftect  a  ! 
cure,  you  ma.st  treat  the  unfortunate  for  i 
monomania.  The  mere  shutting  him  or 
her  up  in  prison  will  not  banish  the  I 


wretched  delusion ;  it  will  rather  increase 
it  by  distressing  and  w’eakening  the  facul¬ 
ties  generally. 

This  i)aj)er  has  been  suggested,  as  will 
be  supposed,  by  the  special  attention 
which  has  lately  been  drawn  to  insanity 
and  its  treatment.  Perfectly  concurring 
in  the  justice  of  refusing  to  believe  a  j)er- 
son  insane  without  verjr  clear  evidence, 
and  most  strongly  acquiescing  in  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  coercion  and  confinement 
except  in  deplorable  cases,  we  have 
penned  these  rew  remarks  in  the  way  of 
calling  attention  to  those  minor  mental 
maladies  and  deficiencies  which  produce 
so  much  mischief  and  misery,  and  which 
sometimes  pioneer  far  darker  ills.  The 
beginning  of  intemperance  should  make  a 
man  pronounce  himself  a  madman.  He 
should  not  try  and  reason  with  himself 
when  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  his 
faculties  are  on  this  point  seldom  to  be 
trusted,  for  that  they  perpetually  seek  ui 
connection  with  it  to  prove  truth  a  lie  and 
wisdom  folly.  The  sensual  man  should 
own  himself  in  respect  of  his  favorite  vice 
a  madman,  and  should  pluck  out — yes, 
pluck  out — the  eye  which  leads  him  to 
offend.  Let  him  but  fancy  that  he  can 
argue  with  himself,  and  moderate  his  de¬ 
sires,  and  persuade  himself — and  he  is  lost. 
The  gambler — ere  he  be  utterly  blinded 
— should  pray  for  the  removal  of  the  in¬ 
sanity  which  has  fallen  upon  him.  The 
reckoning  the  cost,  the  calculating  the 
risk,  will  but  further  enslave  the  flicker¬ 
ing  intellect,  for  will  not  his  biased  reck 
oiling  issue  in  the  showing  that  there  will 
be  no  cost,  and  his  one-sided  calculation 
result  in  the  exhibiting  large  gain  ?  In 
this,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  system 
must  be  the  cutting  off  the  offending 
member,  the  uprooting  with  merciless 
hand  every  tendency  to  evil,  the  absolute 
prevention  of  opportunity  of  error.  And 
these  poor,  dim,  feeble,  wavering  intel¬ 
lects,  which  owe  much  of  their  misery  to 
weakness  of  body,  can  nothing  be  done 
for  them  ?  In  these  cases  the  physician 
may  be  of  great  service,  and  the  atliicted 
ones  may  aid  the  physici  in  bv  •itr--  gling 
and  striving  incessantly  to  disperse  tlie 
mists  which  hang  about  them,  and  by 
healthy  and  measured  exercise  to  slowly 
gain  that  strengtli  in  which  they  are  now 
so  deficient. 

Fonuing  another  class  to  bo  viewed 
with  very  sad  feelings  are  the  men  whom 
we  have  described  as  meu  in  whose  bo 
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soms  vice  has  so  long  found  a  home  that 
their  minds  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
forming  a  conception  of  virtue.  Let  us, 
in  conclusion,  dwell  a  little  upon  the»e 
madmen. 

Header,  may  we  never  dare  to  impugn 
God’s  justice  or  doubt  his  love.  The 
prayer  is  needful  ere  you  look  on  the 
scene  which  we  are  about  to  portray  to 
you.  In  this  wretched  room,  where  the 
sun  scarcely  ever  enters,  where  the  pure 
breath  of  heaven  is  ntver  known,  an  infant 
has  just  been  born.  Its  parents  are  ut¬ 
terly  degraded ;  we  can  not  further  de¬ 
scribe  them.  The  child  is  simply  a  bur¬ 
den,  and  is  fed  merely  because  to  let  it 
starve  would  be  murder,  and  murder  is 
punishable  wdth  death.  The  boy  grows 
up,  and  every  evil  tendency  grows  with 
him.  He  may  or  may  not  be,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  dishonest,  as  circumstances 
n  ay  lead  him.  If  there  be  inducement, 
he  will  be  dishonest  without  scruple. 
Why  should  he  not  be?  What  does  he 
know  about  right  and  wrong?  Adm  t- 
ting  that  even  in  his  heart  there  may  be 
some  conscientious  emotions,  they  are  so 

r»r  and  faint,  so  easily  driven  out, 
h  (t  out,  and  silenced,  that  they 
scarcely  offer  the  slightest  barrier  to  any 
enormity.  Why  should  he  not  live  in 
open  wickedness?  Why  should  he  not 
diink?  Why  should  he  not  brawl  and 
tight  ?  So  Btee]>ed  is  he  in  wretchedness, 
so  lost  is  he — and  always  has  been  from 
childhood — to  self-respect,  so  utterly  is  he 
without  iiolion  of  being  esteemed  for  any 
go  .1  nnality.  fo  i-  norant  is  he  of  everv 
thing  beyond  the  fact  of  his  existence,  and 
the  means  by  wdiich  he  is  enabled  to  live, 
that  to  bis  mind  there  weigh  n  >  r  asons 
against  any  vice  save  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
tection  and  pimishment.  And  why  stop 
at  theft,  drunkenness,  profligacy,  a)  d 
rioting  ?  Why  should  he  not,  if  there  be 
sufficient  temptation,  commit  the  darkest 
crime — ^murder?  He  will  no  doubt  es¬ 
cape  ;  but  supposing  he  should  not,  and 
liv  Uc  ctAiigiii.  tiiid  bj  nmig— — well, 

there  will  be  an  end  of  him.  Life  has  not 
been  so  pleasant  that  he  would  giieve 
very  much  to  part  with  it  now  that'  he 
has  had  his  day — and  if  by  ill-luck  he 
should  suffer,  be  it  so,  he  will  die  game. 
Yes,  and  he  ta  caught,  and  he  d(^  die 
game,  and  thus  he  finishes  a  life  which, 
from  first  to  last,  has  been  scarce  relieved 
by  one  ray  ot  sunshine  or  one  faint  gleam 
of  truth  and  love. 


Now,  in  the  name  of  all-merciful  Hea¬ 
ven,  w'hat  can  vit.  do  for  such  a  wretched 
madman  as  this  ?  >Say  not  that  he  is  not^ 
we  say  he  is  a  madman.  That  benighted 
intellect  is  not  capable  of  seeing  and  un¬ 
derstanding  the  hell  on  earth  which  in 
reality  its  miserable  i>ossessor  grotuis  in 
now,  and  much  less  capable  is  it  of  form¬ 
ing  the  poorest  notion  of  aught  beyond 
this  present  world.  Again  we  say,  what 
can  we  do  —  what  steps  can  we  take  — 
what  remedial  measures  can  w’e  devise — 
W'hat  vigorous,  searching,  startling  treat¬ 
ment  can  we  pursue,  which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  meeting  and  vanquishing  this  de¬ 
plorable  malady — ^this  mental  darkness — 
darkness  which  may  be  felt !  Much  is  being 
done,  but  more  labor  is  called  for.  Every 
means  by  which  the  mind  may  be  lifted 
from  darkness  into  light ;  every  machinery 
by  which  instruction — wholesome,  solid 
instruction — by  which  recreation — cheer¬ 
ing,  beneficial  recreation — may  be  fur¬ 
nished,  should  be  brought  into  play.  If 
we  want  to  win  the  struggle  against  vice 
and  ignorance,  w-e  must  be  no  sluggards. 
The  labor  is  incessant,  but  the  reward  will 
be  glorious. 

Header,  we  hear  sometimes  of  the  last 
moments  of  a  noble  soldier.  We  hear  of 
his  dying  efforts,  of  the  number  of  the 
foe  woo  fell  by  bis  hand,  ere  that  hand 
sank  powerless  and  the  gallant  spirit  sped 
forth.  And  our  sympathy  is  deeply 
moved,  and  our  admiration  evoked,  for 
this  brave  man  proved  himself  a  true  and 
loyal  servant,  and  there  attaches  to  his 
memory  that  respect  and  love  which 
fidelity  unto  death  will  ever  excite.  But 
for  ourselves,  oh  !  infinitely  would  we 
rather,  when  we  lie  down  at  the  last,  see 
other  forms  around  us  than  the  writhing 
bodies  of  dying  enemies,  and  hear  other 
sounds  than  their  deep-drawm  groans. 
The  vision  which  W'e  would  ask  to  bright¬ 
en  for  a  moment  our  fast-glazing  eye 
w'ould  be  the  happy  faces  of  those  whom 
we  may  have  been  instrumental  in  saving 
from  death,  am?  the  sounds  wdiich  we 
would  hope  might  break  upon  our  ear, 
would  be  the  encouramng  accents  of 
those  who  were  lost,  but  have  been  found, 
assuring  us  that  our  warfare  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  and  that  our  victory  is  won. 

**  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever.” 
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We  place  at  the  lioad  of  our  present 
"  number,  as  an  embellishment,  a  very  truth¬ 
ful  portrait  of  a  great  and  good  man, 
whose  hallowed  memory  wc  delight  to 
honor — eminent  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  salvation,  and  profound  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  theology,  upon  the  mighty 
themes  of  which  he  concentrated  all  the 
powers  of  his  great  intellect  and  heart  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  and  laborious  life  with  earnest 
real  and  Christian  humility.  His  high  and 
noble  purpose,  which  absorbed  all  else,  was, 
to  honor  God  and  save  the  souls  of  men — 
as  many  as  possible.  Wealth,  tame,  mere 
earthly  distinctions,  W’orldly  honors  and 
pleasures  were  comparatively  disregarded 
and  left  in  dim  eclipse  on  his  field  of  ce¬ 
lestial  vision,  while  he  pointed  the  power¬ 
ful  telescope  of  his  strong  and  vigorous 
faith  to  the  great  future  of  his  being,  fas¬ 
tening  an  intense  gaze  upon  the  brilliant 
crown  of  righteousness  which  he  saw  aw’ay 
in  the  distance,  gemmed  and  studded  with 
brilliant  stars  in  the  lirmaraent  of  heaven, 
undecayablc  forever  and  ever. 

In  the  varied  walks  of  life,  where  his 
familiar  footsteps  were  heard,  in  the  scenes 
in  which  he  mingled,  iu  tlie  pulpit,  in  the 
chair  of  theology,  in  the  church,  in  her 
councils,  iu  the  lecture-room,  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  inquiry,  in  the  social  circle  of  friends, 
in  the  more  retired  w’alks  of  life,  and  in  the 
sacred  i)recincts  of  the  family,  as  a  husb.and, 
a  father,  and  a  friend,  his  course  and  his 
example  radiated  the  sunbeams  of  Christ¬ 
ian  benevolence  and  kindness  all  along  his 
path. 

Ilis  smile,  when  the  strongly-marked 
and  expressive  lineaments  of  his  face  light¬ 
ed  up  with  pleasure,  was  rich,  warm  like 
a  sunbeam,  and  magnificent.  Wc  remem¬ 
ber  no  smile  on  the  face  of  any  man  to  us 
BO  striking,  Siivc  on  tlic  face  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  his  palmy  days,  which  shone 
out  sometimes  like  the  sun  from  behind  a 
dark  cloud,  or  like  the  lightning  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  sutniner  evening  sky. 

W^e  place  this  portrait  of  his  expressive 
face  in  our  journal  that  many  may  look 
upon  it  at  their  leisure  who  have  never 
looked  upon  the  original.  We  shall  be 


pardoned  this  expression  and  tribute  of 
personal  aftection  and  regard  for  a  go(jd 
man  whom  we  have  known  for  many  years, 
and  know’ll  only  to  love.  We  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  stand  by  his  dying-bed,  and  to 
take  his  hand  and  feel  its  feeble  pulsations, 
only  a  few’  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the 
chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horseman  there¬ 
of,  in  which,  under  convoy  of  angels,  he 
took  his  departure  upward  to  his  final 
home  in  heaven. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Goodrich : 

“  Kev.  Nathaniel  William  Taylor,  1).I)., 
Dwight  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in 
Yale  College,  was  born  at  New-Miltbrd, 
Ct.,  June  ‘23d,  1786,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1807.  After  residing  for 
about  tw’o  years  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  as  his  favorite  amanuensis,  he 
entered  on  the  ministry ;  and  was  or¬ 
dained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  New-IIaven,  in  April,  1812. 
Ilis  preaching  was  marked  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  clearness,  force,  and  pungency  of  ap¬ 
plication.  lie  had  great  confidence,  under 
divine  grace,  in  the  power  of  truth. 
Hence,  he  dealt  with  the  hearts  of  men 
chiefly  through  their  understandings  ;  he 
enforced  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  not  by 
mere  strength  of  assertion,  but  by  vivid 
and  luminous  trains  of  reasoning ;  ho 
turned  the  whole  at  last  into  an  appeal  to 
conscience ;  and  the  leading  characteristic 
of  his  preaching  was  happily  described  by 
an  eminent  divine  of  Massachusetts  :  ‘He 
makes  every  thing  appear  great:  God, 
man,  time,  eternity  1’  His  ministry  was 
eminently  successful.  There  w’ere,  iu  re¬ 
peated  instances,  powerful  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  revivals  of  religion  among  his  ]>eo- 
|)le  ;  and  these  seasons  of  extraordinary 
interest  were  conducted  with  so  much 
judgment,  and  care  to  avoid  every  kind  of 
excess,  that  the  whole  community  around 
saw  and  acknowledged  that  they  were  no 
mere  ebullitions  of  excited  feeling,  but 
were  marked  by  the  peculiar  presence  of 
the  converting  grace  of  God. 

“  When  the  Theological  Department  of 
Yale  College  w'as  founded,  in  the  year 
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1822,  he  was  appointed  Dwight  Professor 
of  Didactic  Theology.  But  in  accepting 
this  oliice,  he  never  tfiought  for  a  moment 
of  relinquishing  the  duties  of  the  ministry. 
On  the  contrary,  while  preparing  young 
men  for  the  sacred  office,  he  continued  to 
preach  in  the  churches  of  our  city  or 
neighborhood,  with  his  accustomed  fervor 
and  success.  For  nearly  a  year,  in  1 825-6, 
he  acted  as  the  regular  supply  of  one  of 
the  societies  at  Hartford,  which  was  des¬ 
titute  of  a  pastor.  As  new  Congregational 
churches  have  branched  out  from  the  two 
original  societies  on  the  Green,  his  coun- 
Bt'ls  and  aid  have  been  called  in  for  the 
furtherance  of  each  successive  enterprise. 
On  some  of  them  he  bestowed  an  amount 
of  labor  which,  if  reckoned  in  continuous 
order,  would  make  months  and  even  years 
of  pastoral  duty.  As  a  teacher  in  theolo¬ 
gy,  it  was  his  great  object  to  make  his 
pujtils  think  for  th«m»di'eg.  It  required 
no  ordinary  effort  to  follow  him  through 
one  of  his  lectures.  They  abounded  in 
profound  principles  and  far-reaching  views, 
which,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  w’ere  eminent¬ 
ly  the  ‘  seeds  of  thought.’  A  gentleman 
who  exchanged  the  bar  for  the  pulpit, 
once  remarked,  that  never  in  the  severest 
contests  of  the  forum  had  he  felt  such  a 
tension  of  his  faculties,  such  a  bracing  and 
invigorating  effect  upon  his  mind,  as  in 


!  listening  to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Taylor. 

!  Nearly  seven  hundred  young  men  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instructions. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  every  part 
of  the  United  States;  and  they  will  all 
testify  that  the  great  end  at  which  he 
aimed  in  his  theological  system,  was  ‘  to 
exalt  God,  to  humble  man,  and  to  bring 
all  to  the  cross  of  Christ.’ 

“  About  two  months  before  his  death  ho 
was  no  longer  able  to  meet  his  class ;  and 
from  that  time  he  daily  committed  to  one 
[  of  their  number  a  lecture  to  be  read  and 
discussed  at  their  daily  meetings.  He 
told  them  his  course  was  ended  ;  and  with 
a  quiet  and  child-like  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  he  resigned  himself  to  the 

Erospect  of  a  speedy  death.  To  one  of 
is  friends  he  remarked  :  ‘  My  only  hope 
is  in  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  my 
wish  is  to  die  with  the  words  of  the  mar¬ 
tyr  Stephen  on  my  lips,  “Lord  Jesus  re¬ 
ceive  my  spirit !”  ’  His  closing  hours 
were  without  struggle  or  suffering  ;  he 
rest$  from  his  labors^  and  his  works  do 
follow  him  /” 

He  died  in  New-Haven,  March  10th, 
1858,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  sleeps  in  that  beautiful  city  of 
the  dead,  the  New-Haven  Cemetery. — Ed¬ 
itor  Elcuccnc. 


From  Ohombor  J  o  m  r  a  »  1 

THE  SATUKE  ASD  C0SSEQUE.N'CES  OF  BRITISH  STORMS. 


It  is  fortunate  for  the  holders  of  most 
of  our  public  offices  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  have  no  direct  personal  interest  in 
attending  to  their  proceedings.  Every 
body’s  business  is  nobody’s  business,  and 
so  they  escape  observation  and  blame. 
This  b  not  the  case,  however,  with  the 
poor  old  clerk  of  the  weather-office,  who 
seldom  exercises  his  official  functions  with¬ 
out  interfering  more  or  less  unpleasantly 
with  the  heuth,  comfort,  or  daily  avo¬ 
cations  of  a  people  highly  sensitive  of 
“  skiey  influences,”  and  much  given  to 
grumbling  at  every  shift  of  the  seemingly 


inconstant  wind  ;  which  chops  about  to 
every  i>oint  of  the  compass  just  when  it  b 
wanted  to  be  steady,  and  seldom  blows 
continuously  from  one  quarter  except 
when  it  comes  from  the  baneful  east. 

This  unreasonable  habit  of  grumbling 
at  the  fluctuations  of  the  weather,  and  of 
charging  our  climate  with  fickleness  and 
irregularity,  merely  because  we  are  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  great  laws  that  regulate  its 
changes,  seems  to  have  come  down  to  us 
as  a  portion  of  the  practical  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  who,  however  wise  in  other 
respects,  were  certainly  not  wcatber-wbe, 
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but  otherwise.  The  storms  that  har- 1 
aased  our  forefatliers  were  the  artillery  | 
of  witches.  The  weird-sisters  iu  Macbeth  I 
are  engaged  in  raising  the  wind ;  and  a  ’ 
certain  “  winsome  wench,”  whose  inangu- ! 
rativ>n  into  the  ancient  mystery  of  witch- ! 
crafl  in  Alloway’s  auld  haunted  kirk  has  j 
been  celebrated  in  undying  verse,  was  dis- 1 
tinguished  in  after-life  as  a  malignant  dis- 
tarber  of  the  elements ;  having  been 

*  “  I.<ang  after  kenned  on  Cam'ek  shore  1 

For  mony  a  l>cast  to  dead  she  shot, 

And  pcrishi*d  inony  a  Iwnny  boat, 

And  shook  baith  meiklc  corn  and  bear, 

And  kept  the  country  side  in  fear.” 

It  would  be  difficult  for  poets  to  exagge¬ 
rate  on  this  subject ;  for  the  belief  tliat  [ 
storms  were  brewed  and  directed  by  | 
witches  pervaded  all  cla.ssos  from  peasant  j 
to  king.  In  the  year  1589,  during  the  | 
usually  unsettled  month  of  September,  a  ! 
storm,  or  rather  a  series  of  storms,  swept 
over  Scothand  and  the  northern  seas. 
Most  storms  are  headstrong  and  rebel¬ 
lious,  but  this  was  also  disloyal  and  ungal¬ 
lant  in  .an  eminent  degree,  for  it  drove 
back  repeatedly  the  noble  Danish  fleet 
which  bore  to  our  shores  the  Princess  > 
Anna  of  Denmark,  the  affianced  bride  of  I 
the  Scottish  king,  and  the  future  nueen  j 
of  (ireat  Britain.  Both  wind  and  sea 
strove  to  prevent  the  course  of  true  love 
from  running  smooth.  The  baffled  Dan-  j 
ish  admiral  was  at  last  compelled  to  run 
back  for  shelter  to  Upslo  on  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  coast ;  and  the  youthful  king  soon 
followed  “to  Norway  owre  the  faem,” 
determine«l  to  win  his  wife  in  spite  of  the 
opposing  elements.  Whilst  the  tcmj)e8t  i 
was  raging  in  Scotland,  the  La<ly  Mel¬ 
ville,  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
king’s  expecte<l  consort,  was  drowned  as 
she  was  crossing  Leith  ferry.  From  Sir 
James  Melville’s  memoirs,  W'e  learn  that 
in  Denmark  this  ungracious  storm  “  w’as 
allegit  to  have  been  raisit  by  the  witches 
of  Denmark,  by  the  confession  of  sundrie 
of  them  when  thej^  were  burnt  for  that 
cause.  What  movit  them  was  a  cuff,  or 
blow,  quilk  the  a<imiral  of  Denmark  gave 
to  ane  of  the  bailies  of  Copenhagen, 
whose  wife  being  a  notable  witch,  con¬ 
sulted  her  cummers,  and  raisit  the  said 
storm  to  be  revengit  upon  the  said  ad¬ 
miral.” 

A  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  British 
storms  may  be  easily  acquired  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  method  by  whicn  that  nature  was 


first  determined.  Suppose  we  have  before 
us  the  log-books  of  a  group  of  ships  that 
have  all  been  involved  in  the  same  storm 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  ]Mark  on  a 
chart  or  map  the  position  of  each  ship  on 
a  certain  day,  say  the  thirteenth  October, 
.and  through  each  ship  so  marked  draw  an 
arrow  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
wind — if  any — at  that  particular  place  on 
that  d.ay.  Then  it  will  be  found  that  all 
the  ships  lying  within  a  certain  circle,  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  diameter,  expe¬ 
rienced  a  dead  calm.  The  logs  of  the 
ships  lying  immediately  around  this  cen¬ 
tral  region  of  calm  will  record  w  inds  of 
hurricane  violence ;  while  the  arrows  will 
show  that  these  winds  were  all  blowing  in 
one  continuous  circular  stream,  so  as  to 
form  an  immense  aerial  whirlwind,  which 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  found  inva¬ 
riably  to  turn  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  move. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  whirlwind 
that  constitutes  every  storm  tunis  in  the 
contrary  direction  with  equal  persistency. 

The  vessels  still  more  remote  from  the 
center  w  ill  have  winds  of  diminished  force, 
but  all  blowing  in  directions  that  form 
subordinate  parts  of  one  great  whirlwind. 
A  great  law’  of  storms  is  already  ap]>arent ; 
storms  are  huge  whirlwinds,  always  re¬ 
volving  in  the  same  order  hi  the  same 
hemisphere,  and  in  contrary  orders  in  the 
tw’o  opposite  hemispheres  formed  by  the 
equator.  To  .avoid  the  confusion  attend¬ 
ing  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 
storm,  temjiest,  gale,  hurricane,  etc.,  and  to 
mark  distinctly  the  characteristic  property 
of  storms,  ^fr.  Piddington  has  happily 
designated  the  W’hole  phenomenon  by  the 
term  cyclone.  It  is  evident  that  within  the 
area  of  the  same  cyclone  the  wind  blows 
from  every  {loint  of  the  compass,  so  that 
while  one  log-book  registers,  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  Octolwjr,  a  north-e.ast  gale,  another 
may  indic.ate  a  hurricane  from  south-west; 
a  third,  a  gale  from  south-east ;  while  a 
fourth  m.ay  describe  how  the  ship  became 
quite  unmanageable  for  want  of  wind,  and 
rolled  her  masts  out  in  a  heavy  cross-sea ; 
each  vessel  being  differently  affected  by 
both  winil  and  sea,  according  to  her  posi¬ 
tion  w’ith  respect  to  the  center  of  the 
cyclone. 

The  several  directions  of  the  wind  in 
each  locality  having  demonstrated  that  the 
storm  was  a  great  whirlwind,  let  us  next 
ascertain  the  hight  of  the  mercurial  col¬ 
umn  in  the  barometer  on  each  ship  on  the 
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day  in  question.  Around  the  circumfer 
enoe  or  outer  margin  of  the  cyclone  the 
mercury  will  be  found  to  stand  high,  to 
be  lower  at  positions  nearer  to  the  center, 
and  lowest.of  all  within  the  central  area. 
Hence  3Ir.  Redfield  ju.stly  inferred  that  a 
cyclone  is  a  revolving  eddy  in  the  lower 
and  denser'  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
which  the  air  is  thrown  out  from  the  center 
by  the  s.ame  centrifugal  action  which 
throws  off  water  from  a  revolving  mop. 

By  comparing  the  entries  in  the  log- 1 
books  of  another  group  of  ships,  lying  con- ' 
siderably  to  the  north  eastward  of  the  I 
fornier,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cyclone  | 
has  traveled  bodily  to  the  north-eastward, 
on  the  14th,  15th,  and  succeeding  days  of  I 
October;  and  we  are  thus  made  acquainted 
with  another  important  property  of  storms 
— namely,  that  of  their  progressive  mo¬ 
tion.  , 

In  this  manner  it  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  the  cyclones  of  the 
Nortli-Atlantic  Oce.an  appear  first  among 
the  West-Indian  Islands ;  then  sweep 
along  the  sea-lmard  of  the  United  States ; 
pass  over  Newfoundland,  and  thence  come 
wheeling  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe. 
A  violent  paroxysm  of  bad  weather  along 
the  whole  of  the  western  coasts  of  Europe 
marks  the  termination  of  this  oceanic 
polka ;  for  since  a  cyclone  generally  ex¬ 
pands  in  area  as  it  progresses,  its  diameter 
often  stretches  across  one  or  two  thousand 
miles  by  the  time  that  it  reaches  Europe. 

Passing  on  to  the  north-eastward,  a  cy¬ 
clone  is  gradually  broken  up  among  the 
valleys  and  mountain-chains  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  ultimately  degenerates  into 
several  small  independent  and  confused 
storms,  in  which  the  cyclonic  character 
can  no  longer  be  recognized.  Hence  the 
erroneous  view's  of  those  who  have  studied 
storms  only  on  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  and  definite  idea 
of  the  behavior  of  a  cyclone,  as  it  .ap- 
])roache8  to,  passes  over,  and  departs  from, 
the  British  Islands,  tsike  on  a  map  the 
center  of  a  circle  a  little  to  the  west  of 
England,  so  that  its  circumference  may 
graze  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  also 
extend  further  south  than  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay.  This  will  represent  one  of  our  great 
winter  cyclones,  such  as  have  been  inves¬ 
tigated  by  Sir  W.  Reid,  Mr.  Milne  Home, 
Professor  Lloyd  of  Dublin,  and  others.  A 
line  through  the  center  from  west-south¬ 
west  to  east-north-east  w'ill  represent  the 
track  along  which  the  cyclone  travels,  and 
a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  this  line  will 
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separate  the  front  from  the  rear  of  the  cy¬ 
clone,  the  front  lying  to  the  ea.stward. 
While  the  front  is  passing  over  any  jdace, 
the  mercury  falls  until  the  dividing  diam¬ 
eter  arrives  there,  and  rises  ag.ain  during 
the  passage  of  the  rear.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
turns,  that  the  storm  w’ill  begin  every 
where  in  Europe  with  a  southerly  wind 
and  a  falling  barometer,  and  end  with  a 
northerly  wind  and  a  rising  barometer. 
At  all  places  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the 
center's  path,  the  wind  will  veer  from 
the  south,  through  west,  to  north  ;  while 
.at  places  on  the  north  side  of  the  center’s 
path,  it  will  veer  from  south,  through 
e.ast,  to  north.  At  all  places  in  the  path 
of  the  center,  the  wind  will  blow'  w'ith  in- 
cre.asln"  violence  from  8outh-south-e.ast, 
until  aucr  a  short  interval  of  calm,  while 
the  center  p.asscs  over,  it  will  shift  abruptly 
to  the  opposite  point,  north-north-west. 
At  all  such  places,  also,  the  depression  of 
the  mercury  will  be  greater. 

Such  arc  the  w'cll-dcfincd  marks  by 
which  the  p.a.ssage  of  a  cyclone  over  the 
British  Islands  may  bo  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized,  cither  during  its  occurrence,  or  by 
a  subsequent  comparison  of  the  meteor¬ 
ological  observations  taken  at  different 
points  during  its  transit. 

The  several  observatories  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe  form  an  ex¬ 
tended  cyclonic  co.ast-guard,  employed 
night  and  d.ay  in  collecting  materials  for 
this  purpose.  The  W'ritcr  of  those  re¬ 
marks  has  carefully  examined  and  com¬ 
pared  the  daily  re.adings  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  and  the  records  of  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  made 
during  the  last  ten  years  .at  several  prin¬ 
cipal  stations  extending  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  Orkney  Islands.  The  result  of  this 
examination  is  a  complete  confirmation  of 
wh.at  was  only  a  necessary  deduction  from 
the  previous  labors  of  Redfield  and  Reid 
—  namely,  that  every  considerable  atmo- 
sjiheric  perturbation  in  Portugal,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Norw.ay,  etc.,  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  Atlantic  cyclone. 

The  winds,  then,  those  8o  c.alled  “  char¬ 
tered  libertines,”  are  subjected  to  definite 
and  unvarying  laws,  of  which  the  hitherto 
inexplicable  motions  of  the  atmosphere 
are  only  immediate  and  necessary  conse¬ 
quences.  The  nature  of  these  Laws  has 
been  already  briefly  indicated,  and  wo 
shall  next  proceed  to  apply  them  to  explain 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  character¬ 
istics  of  our  i>eculiar  climate. 
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